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Back  by  the  Mantuan  uplands,  Mincius  stream,  and  Cremona 

(Far,  how  far  from  the  mill,  down  by  the  Quarry  and  cave); 
Seeing,  as  never  before,  tho  often  I'd  wandered  the  hillsides 

(After  the  dog-wood  in  spring,  after  persimmons  in  fall), 
Feeling,  as  never  before,  tho  often  I'd  wandered  the  valleys 

(Summer  and  winter  away — off  to  the  orchards  and  oaks), 
Seeing,  and  feeling,  and  hearing  the  Tree  as  a  Being  of  nature 

(Tityrus  under  the  beech,  oriole  out  in  the  elm)  .... 
Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  Ugmine  fagi: 

Tegmine  fagi  .  .  .  the  Tree  I    Tegmine  fagi  .  .  .  the  Bird! 
Out  of  that  Tree,  as  I  fancy,  have  budded  all  blossoms  and  creatures, 

Flowed  all  rivers  I  know,  whispered  all  winds  I  have  heard,  i 
Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra  .  .  .  Man's  mystical  union  with  Nature, 

Man  in  his  sorrow  and  joy,  came  to  me  there  "in  the  shade." 
Dulcia  linquimus  arva  .  .  .  the  love  of  the  acres  we've  planted, 

Love  that  is  pain  when  we  go,  wanderers  ever  on  earth. 
Nos  patriam  fugimus  .  .  .  and  home  and  country  were  dearer 

(Tho  we  had  carolled  at  school  "Country,  my  country  of  thee"). 
Formosatn  resonate  doces  Amaryllida  silvas 

(Bessie  with  ribbon  and  braid,  oriole  out  in  the  elm)  .  .  . 
Formosatn  resonare  .  .  .  and  sylvan  Muse  and  the  reed-pipe  1  .  .  .  • 

Magic  of  dawn  on  the  earth,  magic  of  dawn  in  the  boy! 

Friend,  sometime  on  a  walk  in  the  willows  west  of  Mendota 
{Sunset  Point  if  you  will — Wingra  or  Oregon  Road), 

Let  us  unravel,  in  sportive  discourse  and  deft  analytic, 
Purport  and  cause  of  the  spell,  here  recorded  for  you: 

For,  of  a  truth,  you  have  guarded  the  Gift,  have  guarded  and  given, 
Loving  the  Greek  in  man's  soul — quickened  today  in  how  few. 

William  Ellery  Leonard. 
March  22-23,  1918. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


most  such  acts — a  faith  inspired  by  our  teachers,  that  if  we  thus 
gave  labor  we  should  gain  life;  and  the  years  have  justified  that 
faith,  both  theirs  and  ours. 

In  a  relation  so  defined  I  speak  for  myself  and  for  the  college 
as  I  join  in  dedicating  these  studies.  Our  department  of  classics 
has  never  permitted  science  to  obscure  letters.  As  witness  of 
its  spirit  and  temper  in  past  as  well  as  present,  we  have  Professor 
Kerr,  still  inspired  with  "the  unconquerable  hope"  as  a  half- 
century  of  life  with  us  rounds  to  its  fullness.  The  present  is 
more  nearly  represented  by  Professor  Smith — a  present  that 
reaches  back  over  his  almost  twenty-five  years  of  active  service 
here.  On  its  completion  his  colleagues  and  his  former  students 
inscribe  this  series  of  studies  to  him,  in  recognition  of  all  that 
has  given  him  his  place  among  scholars,  in  recognition  of  learn- 
ing, of  scholarship,  of  a  personality  saturated  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  of  a  taste  and  feeling  moulded  by  it.  But  we  who  are 
foreign  to  classical  learning,  in  whose  knowledge  the  Greek  view 
of  life  is  as  vaguely  adumbrated  as  is  the  mediaeval  mind — when 
we  take  part  in  this  dedication  it  is  on  grounds  less  professional 
and  of  wider  significance.  We  recognize  in  him  one  who  lives 
among  us  the  life  of  letters,  who  has  made  literature — not  only 
Greek  but  all  great  literature — a  vital  influence  for  us  as  well 
as  for  his  students;  and  who,  so  living  and  so  doing,  has  helped 
the  university  to  maintain  and  strengthen  those  forces  which  at 
once  unite  and  raise  the  common  life  of  man. 

E.  A.  Birge 
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with  the  Heracles.  It  is  to  that  circumstance  that  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  this  play  goes  back,  and  if  under  the  influence 
of  a  pleasant  memory  of  our  common  study  I  have  erred  in 
essaying  criticism  in  a  field  which  is  not  my  own,  may  it  be 
condoned  to  the  interest  which  you  once  inspired  and  which 
more  than  a  score  of  years  has  not  obliterated. 

To  the  student  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  of  Euripides,  who  has 
never  chanced  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  critical  literature 
which  has  grown  up  about  this  play,  it  may  very  well  seem  that 
exposition  and  explanation  of  the  Heracles  is  a  work  of  super- 
fluity if  not  of  presumption.  For  the  play  is  austere  in  its 
simplicity,  and  in  its  subject  matter  and  treatment  seems  to 
have  afforded  no  occasion  for  that  raillery  and  criticism  which 
was  elicited  from  his  contemporaries  by  so  many  of  the  other 
plays  of  our  poet.  Browning,  in  all  the  pages  of  Aristophanes7 
Apology  which  lead  up  to  the  famous  rendering,  devotes  no 
space  to  explanation  of  the  play  itself  or  justification  of  its  art 
or  point  of  view.  He  feels  apparently  that  it  needs  none,  but 
launches  forth  upon  his  translation  with  a  single  word  of  critical 
judgment  which  is  sufficient  for  him — 

Accordingly  I  read  the  perfect  piece. 

¥ 

Upon  students,  too,  and  others  who  read  or  hear  the  play  read 
for  the  first  time,  it  produces  its  tragic  effect  immediately 
and  without  those  questioning  qualifications  of  artistry  and 
workmanship  which  have  so  pre-occupied  the  critical  mind. 

The  modern  critical  treatment  of  the  play  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Lessing's  comparison1  of  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Seneca 
with  the  Euripidean  Heracles — a  treatment  brief  but  suggestive, 
and  containing  hints  which  in  the  most  recent  criticism  of  the 
play  have  grown  to  exaggerated  proportions.  But  the  current 
doubts  seem  rather  to  have  begun  with  Schlegel,*  who  applies 
to  this  play  his  common  test  of  unity  and  finds  it  lacking,  saying 
that  the  play  consists  of  two  actions  which  follow  one  another, 
but  of  which  the  second  does  not  in  any  way  proceed  from  the 
first.     Carl  Otfried  Miiller8  added  to  this  the  charge  of  melo- 

1  Works  (ed.  Lachmann),  IV: 225. 

2  Lectures  upon  the  Drama  (ed.  Booking),  V:168. 

3  Greek  Literature,  1:491  (English  edition). 
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heard  from  within,  and  finally  by  the  words  of  a  messenger,  escaped  from 
the  ruin,  the  catastrophe  is  brought  vividly  before  the  spectators.    The 
doors  of  the  palace  are  then  thrown  open  and  reveal  Heracles  in  a  heavy 
stupor  sitting  amidst  the  destruction  which  he  has  wrought — the  broken 
pillars  and  fallen  roof  of  the  great  hall,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  his  wife  and 
.  children.     He  comes  back  slowly  to  life  and  to  reason  and  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  final  recognition  of  what  he  has  done.     At  this  point,  attended  by 
a  train  of  followers  from  Athens,  Theseus  enters,  having  come  to  aid 
Heracles  and  the  loyal  Thebans  against  the  usurper  Lycus.     In  discourse 
with  Theseus,  partly  in  acceptance  of  his  sympathy,  partly  in  opposition  to 
false  consolation,  Heracles  works  out  a  plan  for  the  future,  renounces  the  self- 
destruction  which  he  had  first  contemplated,  and  resolves  to  take  up  again 
the  burden  of  life  and  live  it  out  in  the  friendship  and  hospitality  which 
Theseus  offers.     The  scene  closes  with  the  departure  of  Heracles  resting 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Theseus. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  summary  is  merely  a  point  of 
reference  for  my  discussion  and  in  no  sense  undertakes  to  give 
the  spirit  or  the  content  of  the  play.  Nothing  but  the  full  text 
of  Euripides  can  convey  the  tragic  crisis  before  the  entrance  of 
Heracles,  or  its  joyous  resolution,  and  most  especially  am  I 
conscious  of  the  unpersuasive  emptiness,  which  an  outline  can- 
not fill,  of  all  that  splendid  conclusion  which  contains  the 
remorse  and  purification  of  the  hero.  It  is  there  that  Euripides 
is  most  original  and  touches  modern  feeling  most  closely. 
"Fair  reader  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance," — and  the  play  is 
accessible  as  few  are  in  the  translation  of  a  master,  in  Browning's 
Aristophanes*  Apology.  The  first  point  about  this  argument 
which  may  strike  the  general  reader,  who  recalls  the  Labors  of 
Hercules  from  his  first  Latin  reading  or  from  the  Tanglewood 
Tales,  is  the  fact  that  it  presents  none  of  the  usual  stories  which 
made  up  the  substance  of  the  Heracles  myth.  They  are  in 
fact  (with  the  exception  of  allusion  to  the  voyage  to  the  lower 
world,  which  motivates  the  absence  of  Heracles)  wholly  lacking 
to  the  action  of  the  play,  though  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in 
the  dialogue  and  they  find  an  important  place  in  the  choral 

songs. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Heracles  myth  belongs  to  a  type  which 
did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  tragic  treatment.  In  contrast  to 
the  historical  or  quasi-historical  mythology  of  early  wars  and 
kingly  houses  (the  epic  cycle  of  Troy,  the  Theban  heroes,  the 
tragic  house  of  Atreus),  the  Heracles  myth  stands  out  as  of 
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of  the  stage  was  a  burlesque  and  comic  figure.  It  is  doubtful,  I 
think,  whether  anything  remained,  except  in  formal  cult,  of 
veneration  for  the  figure  which  had  once  been  heroic  and  had 
embodied  a  racial  ideal,  which  had  spread  from' the  Dorian  to 
all  members  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

But  though  the  myth  had  lost  its  vitality  and  was  no  longer 
regarded  popularly  with  anything  like  religious  fervor,  yet 
Euripides  was  still  close  enough  to  Pindar  and  the  older  Hel- 
lenism to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  this  Doric  ideal. 
His  treatment,  with  all  its  modern  boldness  of  thought,  is  yet 
archaic  and  severe,  as  of  one  conscious  of  dealing  with  a  figure 
whose  meaning  and  vitality  belonged  to  an  earlier  time.  As 
modern  mythologists  have  formulated  it,  Heracles  was  the 
imaginative  or  poetical  embodiment  of  human  perfection  (the 
Doric  dperd),  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  mankind:  that  is,  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  welfare  of  his  tribe,  the  primitive  Dor- 
ians, and  then  by  extension  to  the  Hellenic  race.6  He  was  in 
the  guise  of  this  ancient  allegory  the  representative  of  good 
against  evil,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  slow  civilizing  forces 
against  the  barbarism  from  which  man  was  emerging.  It  is  really 
a  noble  conception,  finer  and  purer  than  the  ideas  which  give 
substance  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  Greek  -pantheon.  In 
fact,  one  may  suspect  that  to  Euripides  the  opportunity  was 
not  unwelcome  to  set  over  against  the  vindictiveness  which  the 
myth  attributed  to  Hera,  the  pure  and  human  beneficence  of 
this  man-made  god. 

The  story  of  Heracles  then  as  a  whole  was  merely  a  series 
of  episodes,  a  succession  of  deeds  or  labors  to  convey  concretely 

*  Discussion  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  Heracles  myth  is  more  or 
less  futile,  and  it  matters  not  much  whether  in  the  first  instance  he  was  a 
real  "strong-man"  ('AXkcuos,  'AXctfip)  as  the  ancients  believed,  or  whether 
he  was  the  imaginative  creation  of  a  racial  type.  In  either  case  he  collected 
attributes  which  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  fixation  of  him  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  racial  ideal.  This  fixation  indicates  a  time  when  the  bow  was 
the  principal  weapon.  The  club  may  be  a  survival  from  a  still  more  primi- 
tive period.  His  principal  labors  too  imply  a  time  when  the  people  who 
created  him  were  engaged  in  early  efforts  to  subdue  the  soil,  and  to  make 
their  homes  safe  against  predatory  beasts,  and  predatory  men  by  land  and 
sea.  But  ultimate  origins  are  impossible  to  arrive  at,  for  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  he  was  the  hero  of  a  still  earlier  time,  with  other  attributes 
suitable  to  a  stage  of  life  still  more  primitive.  King  Arthur,  for  example, 
came  to  be  and  exists  for  us  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  chivalry — 
ideals  which  had  no  existence  in  the  time  to  which  the  historical  Arthur 
belonged. 
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lines  of  tradition,  the  Theban  and  the  Argive.  But  in  any  case 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  story  in  this  setting  is  merely  a  violent 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  hero,  and  is  without  tragic  consequence 
for  the  rest  of  his  career,  a  prelude  merely  to  his  greater  accom- 
plishments and  glory.  Here  then  Euripides  availed  himself 
of  that  freedom  which  was  granted  to  the  dramatic  poet,  and,  by 
transferring  the  deed  to  the  end  of  the  series  of  the  great  labors, 
makes  use  of  the  story  at  once  to  create  a  more  tragic  crisis 
than  was  yielded  by  the  tradition,  and  to  employ  it  as  a  motif 
for  his  own  special  creation — the  transformation  of  Heracles 
from  a  divine  to  a  human  heroic  figure.  By  thus  shifting  its 
place  in  the  story,  he  changes  the  madness  from  an  episode  to  a 
decisive  crisis,  which  though  at  the  end  of  his  career  is  yet  a 
main  dividing  line  between  the  old  heroic  life  of  a  demi-god  and 
the  new  life  of  a  suffering,  but  still  heroic,  mortal.  While  the 
old  myth  is  grasped  with  poetic  fervor  and  genuine  appreciation 
of  its  primitive  nobility,  yet  it  is  to  the  elaboration  of  the  new 
conception  that  the  poet  devotes  his  greatest  care  and  wins 
from  the  listener  or  reader  the  largest  sympathy. 

Just  what  this  conception  was  it  will  be  worth  while  at  this 
point  to  examine.  The  myth  represented  Heracles  as  stricken 
suddenly  by  a  frenzy  in  which  he  slays  his  own  children.  In 
so  far  Euripides  foDows  the  tradition.  But  by  placing  this 
calamity  at  the  end  of  the  hero's  career  and  by  no  hint  or  indica- 
tion of  any  sequel,  except  his  departure  to  Athens  with  Theseus, 
he  ignores  wholly  that  which  was  the  most  common  and  neces- 
sary feature  of  the  myth,  his  reception  into  Olympus  and  deifica- 
tion as  reward  for  labors  accomplished.  But  yet  in  Euripides' 
day  the  cult  of  Heracles  was  still  maintained,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  poet  should  not  have  taken  account  of  his 
divinity  as  it  still  survived.  Now  the  characteristic  and  to  us 
appealing  thing  about  the  final  scene  of  our  play  is  the  fact  that 
although  by  hypothesis,  so  to  speak,  Heracles  is  still  a  demi-god, 
vet  his  conduct  and  his  words  are  those  of  a  sublime  humanity. 
Jy  convention  he  is  still  the  great  Heracles,  who  must  yet  com- 
ifett  his  last  errand  for  Eurystheus  (1387);  but  in  reality  the 
Mtt  has  plucked  him  from  the  ranks  of  the  gods  where  the  myth 
^tttd  him.  He  is  left  a  man  sharing  in  the  fate  and  the  suf- 
^L«|q{  humanity,  but  sublime  both  in  his  resolute  will  to  face 
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out  his  life  to  its  natural  end,  and  in  his  tenderness  of  remorse,  in 
his  filial  devotion  and  friendship.  We  are  not  told  what  future 
awaits  Heracles  as  he  goes  forth  to  accompany  Theseus  to  Ath- 
ens. His  great  deeds  are  ended:  that  we  know  from  the  specific 
assurance  of  Hera's  messenger.  But  it  must  have  been  as  plain 
to  the  ancient  spectator  as  it  is  to  us  that  there  is  no  place  left 
for  that  glorious  deification  which  in  the  myth  is  his  final  reward.7 
How  then  did  Euripides  meet  the  inevitable  fact  of  deification 
as  attested  by  cult  and  sanctuary?  By  a  new  and  rationalistic 
interpretation.  Just  as  he  has  reinterpreted  the  character  of 
Heracles  in  terms  of  noble  humanity,  so  likewise  he  substitutes 
for  the  literal  assumption  and  apotheosis  of  the  hero  the  con- 
ception of  an  ancient  tradition  of  a  good  man  (&v6p9  ka6\6v  1335), 
whom  in  his  lifetime  the  people  had  honored,  and  after  his  death 
still  remembered  with  sacrificial  rites  and  sanctuaries  (1332). 
The  whole  passage  (1328-38)  is  of  peculiar  value  as  affording  a 
key  to  the  dramatic  treatment  of  the  character  of  Heracles  as 
he  is  revealed  in  the  concluding  scene.  It  means  the  transla- 
tion of  the  positive  and  objective  deification  of  the  hero  into  a 
godhood  based  upon  tradition  and  the  grateful  memory  of 
men.  That  the  beginnings  of  his  worship  are  claimed  for 
Athens  is  a  form  of  patriotic  flattery  not  infrequent  in  Attic 
tragedy. 

As  I  have  said  above,  criticism  has  been  busy  with  our  play 
for  a  long  time  and  some  of  its  pronouncements  have  become 
stereotyped  and  fixed.  One  of  them  is  that  the  play  lacks 
unity.  This  is  probably  the  tritest  and  most  elementary 
criticism  that  is  ever  directed  against  a  work  of  literary  art, 
and  few  plays  (or  indeed  other  literary  works  of  larger  design) 
have  succeeded  in  withstanding  incontestably  this  test  of 
critical  assault.  For  in  literature  as  in  war,  it  would  seem, 
the  projectile  proves  its  superiority  to  protective  armour.  The 
commonest  form  which  the  criticism  of  defective  unity  takes 
is  to  discover  that  two  or  more  unrelated  themes  or  actions 
have  been  combined  into  one,  and  yield  at  best  a  merely  spe- 

7  Attested  by  many  vase  paintings.     Vid.   Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythd., 
p.  472,  n.  10. 
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cious  unity.  This  was  the  criticism  of  Schlegel  (referred  to 
above),  which  did  not  probably  originate  with  him,  and  has 
been  repeated  indefinitely  down  to  the  present.  To  refute 
this  dictum  merely  for  the  sake  of  refuting  it  would  be  wasted 
pains,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  criticism  no  longer  at- 
taches importance  to  such  tests  as  "unity,"  or  any  other  kind 
of  conformity  to  a  priori  demands.  But  because  a  considera- 
tion of  this  question  may  lead  us  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  Euripides'  treatment  of  the  received  myth,  which  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  discussion,  I  shall  consider  the  problem  briefly. 

It  is  true  obviously  that  the  play  consists  of  two  parts  which 
admit  of  separate  analysis  and  isolation;  viz.   (1)  the  peril 
of  Heracles'  family,  with  which  the  play  begins,  and  their 
deliverance,  and  (2)  the  madness  of  the  hero,  his  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  pathetic  sequel  of  his  return  to  reason.     But 
it  is  quite  false  to  say  that  these  two  separable  parts  constitute 
a  mere  unrelated  sequence,  which  is  the  necessary  import  of 
the  criticism  if  it  have  any.    Of  these  two  elements,  Euripides 
took  from  the  myth  the  second.     As  has  been  said,  the  myth 
does  not  appear  to  have  introduced  the  calamity  at  a  tragic 
crisis  in  the  hero's  life,  nor  to  have  used  it  in  any  way  as  an 
influence  upon  his  character.    It  was  raw  material,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  poet  to  shape  to  artistic  ends.     Now  it  is  perhaps  con- 
ceivable that  poetical  fancy  might  have  created  out  of  such  an 
episode  without  further  invention  some  sort  of  scene,  but  ob- 
viously the  material  was  meagre,  and  as  we  shall  see,  not  well 
suited  to  an  independent  action.     For  if  one  will  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  the  calamity,  and  will  recall  that  it  was  represented 
as  an  infliction  of  a  hostile  divinity  from  without,  it  will  appear 
that  it  could  not  properly  be  conceived  of  as  an  independent 
action  capable  of  representation  in  and  for  itself.    Its  very 
nature  required  that  the  seizure  of  madness  should  be  portrayed 
as  incidental  to  some  other  action,    natural    or  characteristic, 
into  the  midst  of  which  it  falls  suddenly  and  without  warning. 
Since  the  myth  (so  far  as  we  can  discern)  afforded  no  such 
situation,  it  was  the  poet's  task  to  invent  an  action,  characteris- 
tic and  suitable,  into  which  to  fit  the  tragic  catastrophe.     We 
arrive  therefore  at  the  conclusion,  which  may  s/eem  at  first 
sight  paradoxical,  that  the  main  tragic  circumstance  of  the  play, 
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derived  from  the  myth,  was  necessarily  made  incidental  to  an 
action  of  which  the  myth  knew  nothing.  But  though  the  myth 
is  silent  on  the  particular  circumstances  which  the  poet  invents, 
yet  it  furnished  nevertheless  a  guide  to  the  direction  of  inven- 
tion. For  wherever  Heracles  appeared  (in  the  older  story) 
there  were  wrongs  to  be  righted,  wickedness  to  be  punished  and 
good  to  be  vindicated.  The  very  traditional  character  of  the 
hero  therefore  demanded  that  upon  his  advent  his  beneficent 
and  protecting  hands  should  find  work  to  do.  These  concep- 
tions were  stereotyped  in  the  current  epithets  AXegbccucos,  aorriip, 
etc,  and  out  of  such  epithets  the  opening  and  main  action  of  our 
play  is  born.  If  there  is  in  it  something  of  naive  melodramatic 
flavor — a  situation  of  acute  and  tense  peril  for  those  dear  to 
Heracles,  resolved  and  reversed  by  his  sudden  appearance — it 
is  fair  to  say  that  melodramatic  opportuneness  of  help  in 
desperate  pass  was  a  very  feature  of  the  myth,  and  of  popular 
belief  in  the  hero.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Heracles  of  the 
Akestis,  the  earliest  of  melodramas.    In  Browning's  words, 

Sudden  into  the  midst  of  sorrow  leapt, 
Along  with  the  gay  cheer  of  that  great  voice, 
Hope,  joy,  salvation:  Heracles  was  here  I 

The  main  action  of  the  play  then  is  this  invention  growing 
out  of  the  traditional  character  of  Heracles.  It  is  carried 
through  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  to  the  point  (v.  725) 
where  Lycus  goes  within  to  fetch  forth  Megara  and  her  children, 
and  meets  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  Heracles,  whose  return  he 
does  not  suspect.  His  death  is  conveyed  to  the  audience  both 
by  the  joyful  outburst  of  the  chorus  (juTo&okk  kok&v),  and  by 
his  own  death  cries  heard  from  within.  The  chorus  thereupon 
turns  to  a  song  of  rejoicing.  We  should  now  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  dramatic  practice  look  for  this  action  to  be  completed 
by  the  words  of  a  messenger,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  the  tyrant's  death.  But  just  as  ex- 
pectancy is  at  this  point  the  figures  of  Iris,  the  messenger  of 
Hera,  and  Lyssa  (Madness)  appear,  to  intimate  to  the  chorus 
and  to  the  audience  the  terrible  sequel  to  the  joyous  deliverance 
which  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  at  this  point  that  criticism 
has  gone  wrong,  and  has  thought  of  these  figures  as  new  charac- 
ters introducing  a  new  action.    In  fact,  however,  they  serve 
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merely  to  mark  for  the  chorus  (and  audience)  without,  the  tran- 
sition from  triumph  to  calamity  in  the  continuous  action  which 
is  going  on  within.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  incident  of  mad- 
ness falls  across  the  main  action  of  the  play.  When  at  length 
the  messenger  does  appear,  we  might  reasonably  look  for  a  full 
rehearsal  of  all  that  has  passed  since  Heracles  went  into  the 
palace  (at  the  suggestion  of  Amphitryo),  followed  by  the  unsus- 
pecting Lycus.  It  is  but  natural,  however,  that  the  greater 
has  obliterated  the  lesser,  and  that  the  death  of  Lycus  is  merely 
touched  upon,  to  explain  the  moment  and  circumstance  in  which 
the  accession  of  madness  turned  the  hero  from  the  saviour  of 
his  house  into  its  destroyer.  When  then,  after  the  messenger's 
speech,  the  doors  of  the  palace  are  thrown  open  and  we  see 
Heracles  in  an  unconscious  stupor  amidst  the  havoc  he  has 
wrought,  we  have  at  length  the  completion  of  the  action  which 
began  with  his  joyous  entrance  into  the  palace  dragging  after 
him  "like  pinnaces  in  tow"  his  clinging  children — the  comple- 
tion, indeed,  but  with  what  tragic  difference  and  betrayal  of 
expectation.  It  is  only  by  overemphasizing  the  r61es  of  Iris 
and  Lyssa,  and  by  overlooking  their  ghostly  mission  that  one 
can  think  of  the  play  as  suffering  a  cleft  or  division  at  this  point. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  figures  of 
Iris  and  Lyssa,  their  nature  and  the  reason  for  their  employment. 
From  the  moment  of  Lycus'  going  in  to  bring  forth  his  victims, 
the  action  is  transferred  from  without  to  within  the  palace,  and 
it  becomes  the  task  of  the  poet  to  apprize  the  audience  of  that 
which  goes  on  by  suitable  means.  The  death  of  the  tyrant  is 
easilv  managed,  because  the  audience  is  cognizant  of  Heracles' 
presence  in  the  house  and  therefore  recognizes  that  which 
must  follow.  The  death  cries  of  the  entrapped  Lycus  and  the 
jubilant  chorus  supply  whatever  else  was  needful.  Much  more 
important  and  more  difficult  was  it  to  convey  that  scene  for 
which  the  course  of  the  play  had  furnished  no  preparation, 
Mtther  hint  nor  suspicion — the  sudden  accession  of  madness. 
4s  wt  \**xtl  later  from  the  messenger,  Heracles  and  his  household 
aw*  occupied  with  the  purification  of  the  house  from  the  pollu- 
te* of  the  tyrant's  blood,  when  a  frenzy  fell  upon  him  which 
cats*)  him  to  look  upon  his  own  wife  and  children  as  enemies 
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sane  actions  of  Heracles  to  the  first  manifestations  of  his  mad- 
ness, there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  using  the  super- 
natural figures.  Like  the  witnesses  of  the  transition,  whom  the 
messenger  describes,  chorus  and  spectators  would  have  followed 
the  steps  from  sanity  to  insanity,  would  have  said  to  them- 
selves when  it  was  apparent,  "this  is  madness"  (A(wa),  and 
knowing  its  source  would  have  added,  as  Theseus  does  later 
upon  his  entrance  (1191),  "this  is  the  work  of  Hera" 
(*Hpas  66'  6,y&v).  That  which  therefore  was  only  a  mental 
process  for  the  observer  is  made  visual  and  expressive  to  those 
without  by  the  two  supernatural  figures. 

Divine  epiphanies  and  tragic  furies  were  common  enough 
in  ancient  drama  to  rob  the  scene  of  anything  like  alienating 
strangeness,  and  it  may  well  indeed  have  been  suggested  by 
artistic  representations.8  But  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
stagecraft  and  modern  feeling  the  device  must  seem  crude  and 
primitive.  Seneca  apparently  felt  it  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
scene  and  does  so  with  unconvincing  ingenuity  by  making 
Amphitryo  an  intermediary  witness  and  reporter,  at  once  seeing 
Heracles  and  being  visible  himself.  Lessing,  in  the  section  of  his 
study  of  the  Senecan  Hercules  which  he  entitles  "Proposal  for 
a  Poet  of  Today,  "•  makes  the  suggestion,  though  rather  with 
reference  to  Seneca's  adaptation,  that  the  participation  of  the 
goddess  should  be  transformed  into  an  inspired  dream  of  a 
priest  or  soothsayer.  The  suggestion  is  good  and  shows  the 
limits  of  supernatural  intervention  which  modern  feeling  would 
tolerate.  From  this  source  one  might  suspect  that  Verrall's 
curious  theory  of  the  representation  of  this  scene  arose.  He  sets 
forth  (p.  168),  with  much  play  of  ingenuity,  the  conception  that 
the  spectral  scene  of  Iris  and  Lyssa,  though  visible  to  the 
audience,  is  to  the  chorus  a  dream-like  vision,  unseen  and  un- 
remembered:  that  the  words  of  alarm  which  they  utter  (815-21) 
are  the  random  words  of  terror  inspired  by  a  dream,  prophetic 
of  the  coming  disaster.  His  object  is,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  his  universal  thesis  of  the  rationalism  of  Euripides,  to 
relieve  the  poet  of  the  suspicion  of  juggling  with  such  antiquated 
fancies  as  attributing  the  madness  of  Heracles  to  the  inter- 

•  See  Wilamowitz,  1:123. 

•  Lachmann,  4:253. 
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It  is  customary10  to  look  upon  the  appearance  (I  would 
scarcely  say  entrance)  of  Iris  and  Lyssa  as  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  a  second  action — that  second  action  which  has  been 
thought  to  mar  the  unity  of  the  play.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  error  of  this  point  of  view,  and  noted  that  the  real  action 
within  the  house  goes  on  without  interruption,  and  without 
the  visible  presence  of  either  figure.  Such  typical  utterances, 
therefore,  as  I  have  given  below  assign  to  this  scene  a  weight 
and  substance  which  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  poet  himself 
calls  the  appearance  a  phantom,  and  the  scene  itself  is  brief. 
Substance  is  lent  to  it  by  the  explanations  of  Iris  and  by  the 
protests  of  Lyssa,  both  of  which  are  undramatic,  though  serv- 
iceable for  the  clarification  of  the  auditor.  But  in  spite  of 
this  it  is  right,  I  believe,  to  look  upon  the  scene  merely  as  a 
lightly  sketched  visualization  of  the  fatal  transition  from 
sanity  to  madness,  made  necessary  by  the  usage  of  the  Greek 
stage  which  did  not  suffer  the  catastrophe  to  be  enacted  openly. 

There  still  remains  a  criticism  of  dramatic  structure  to  be 
considered  which,  since  it  touches  the  conception  of  the  myth 
and  the  poet's  meaning,  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  is 
that  the  madness  of  Heracles,  and  therefore  the  tragic  catas- 
trophe of  the  play,  is  not  a  necessary  or  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  plot  from  which  the  play  starts.  This  has  been  met  by  the 
contention  that  madness  is  inherent  in  the  character  of  Heracles 
from  the  beginning;  that  he  betrays,  in  his  wrath  at  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done  to  his  family,  an  overweening  confidence 
in  physical  prowess  and  brute  strength  which  at  a  given  moment 
passes  over  into  a  dangerous  megalomania  (Grossenwahnsinn). 
This  suggestion  which  is  put  forth  by  Wilamowitz  without 
emphasis,  though  confidently,  becomes  the  chief  stone  of  the 
corner  in  the  complicated  edifice  of  psychological  analysis 
which  Verrall  rears.  It  effects  undoubtedly  an  internal  re- 
lation between  the  two  parts  of  the  drama — between  the 
Heracles  who  appears  as  the  deliverer  of  his  dear  ones  and  the 
madman  who  slays  them — which  is  not  without  its  appeal  to 

10  Klein,  Gesck.  d.  Dramas,  1:443.  "Nun  hebt  eine  ganz  neue  Hand- 
lung  an,"  etc.  Wilamowitz,  1:121,  similarly  but  with  more  reserve:  "die 
Nothwendigkeit  ergab  sich  fttr  den  Dichter  gewissermassen  von  neuem 
anzuheben,  einen  zweiten  Prolog  zu  schreiben. " 
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or  rational  up  to  the  moment  of  the  sudden  seizure  of  frenzy 
(931).  So  far  from  being  prepared  for  the  change  by  anything 
in  the  previous  conduct  of  the  hero,  it  comes  to  all — children 
(930),  attendants  (950),  father  (964) — as  something  incredible, 
incomprehensible.  Even  the  single  hint  of  a  natural  origin 
to  his  frenzy,  his  father's  wondering  question  whether  the 
blood  of  those  just  slain  had  maddened  him  (966),  reaches  not 
back  to  the  scene  of  Heracles'  last  appearance.  We  may  add 
in  conclusion  that  if  the  poet  had  wished,  by  ambiguous  or  sus- 
picious actions,  to  motivate  the  catastrophe  which  follows,  he 
must  have  given  a  much  larger  r61e  to  Heracles,  from  his  en- 
trance to  his  disappearance  within  the  house,  in  order  to  develop 
adequately  the  suggestions  of  an  unbalanced  mind.  That 
which  justified  the  brief  duration  of  Heracles'  presence  at  that 
point  in  the  play  is  the  fact  that  he  appeared  in  the  quickly 
grasped  and  traditional  rAle  of  helper  and  saviour.  The 
audience  knew  what  to  expect  upon  his  appearance,  and  the 
poet  reserves  himself  for  that  delineation  of  the  hero  after 
the  tragic  disaster,  which  is  the  goal  toward  which  everything 
tends. 

For  the  myth,  it  sufficed  that  the  wrath  of  Hera  was  sudden- 
ly visited  upon  Heracles,  whatever  meaning  lay  hidden  in  that 
story  of  divine  malignity.  The  poet,  with  possibly  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  phenomenon,  nevertheless  follows  the 
myth,  and  as  in  fact  he  does  not  relate  the  madness  in  any  way 
to  the  antecedent  action,  so  also  he  feels  no  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  relation.  He  has  created  that  which  he  desired 
to,  viz.,  sudden,  unprepared,  and  unforseen  disaster  at  the  very 
moment  of  triumph  and  assured  happiness.  As  an  external 
cause,  he  uses  the  mechanism  of  the  myth,  all  but  introducing 
Hera  herself.  But  that  which  the  myth  represented  literally 
with  human  emotions  of  jealousy  and  hate  was  for  the  poet 
only  a  symbol  of  capricious  calamity,  throwing  itself  across 
the  career  of  a  good  man  at  the  very  height  of  beneficent  and 
wholesome  activity.  If  we  translate  the  treatment  of  the 
myth  into  its  philosophical  or  religious  significance,  it  may  be 
reasonably  conceived  of  as  an  expression  of  doubt  in  the  divine 


THE  SOURCE  OF  HERODOTUS' 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  ARTABAZUS 

A.  G.  Laird 

The  brief  space  of  ten  years  separated  Marathon  from  Sala- 
mi* and  Thermopylae.  Marathon  was  peculiarly  an  Athenian 
victory,  and  "the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon"  were  the 
heroes  whose  praises  Athenian  poets  and  orators  in  later  days 
chanted  with  peculiar  pride.  It  would  have  been  but  natural 
if  in  the  stories  of  the  great  day  there  had  been  handed  down 
many  Persian  names,  real  or  fictitious;  yet  Herodotus,  whose 
work  is  so  full  of  proofs  of  Athenian  influence  that  we  can 
assume  with  confidence  a  lengthy  stay  in  Attica,  records  the 
names  of  none  except  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition.  When  we  come  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
all  this  is  changed.  Now  he  names  more  than  fifty  of  the 
officers;  he  knows  their  fathers,  their  relation  to  the  royal 
houHt,  the  nations  they  commanded,  their  rank  in  foot,  horse, 
and  navy.  He  names  them  and  they  disappear.  Even  the 
Ave  that  share  the  supreme  command  with  Mardonius  axe 
never  heard  of  again.1  Among  the  vast  host  that  Herodotus 
reckons  at  five  and  a  quarter  millions,  Mardonius,  Artemisia, 
and  Artnbiuus  alone  by  speech  and  action  acquire  individuality.* 

The  rank  of  Artemisia  in  such  a  gathering  is  exceedingly 
ohftcurr,     She  leads  five  ships  among  twelve  hundred;  but  she 

1  vil :  8 J,  1 2 1 .    In  viii :26,  Tritantaechmes  is  a  variant  for  Tigranes. 

1  ArtnlmmiB  doe*  not  accompany  the  expedition.  His  speeches  in  the 
«M*r!v  pitrt  of  the  seventh  book  are  so  obviously  unhistorical  that  they  may 
\\p  aauibed  to  the  invention  of  Herodotus.  After  Thermopylae  his  son, 
Tturanm,  make*  a  remark  quite  in  the  vein  of  his  father  (viii ^6).  The 
aptwh  put  Into  the  mouth  of  Achaemenes,  the  Egyptian  admiral,  is  also 
tvldrut  mtlon  ivii:Jvl?).  The  deaths  of  Pharnuches  (vii:88),  Artachaies 
(villi?),  ArUbigne*  (viii:80)t  and  Masistius  (ix:20-25)  are  mentioned, 
that  ol  I  w»  last  with  tome  detail.  Herodotus  savs  that  "the  Greeks  called 
htm  MaVUttua,"  which  is  taken  to  be  fair  evidence  of  a  written  source. 
Hxdanwa  owe*  hi*  immortality  to  his  rank  as  captain  of  the  Immortals. 
A  litwlk  halt  or  led  him  and  his  men  over  a  mountain  path  to  take  Leonidas 
in  the  t**t  rivcrv  was  a  dispute  among  the  Greeks  about  the  name  of 
ito  Utdloi  illdt.  vii:.M*M;  Cteaias.  Pers,  24),  none  apparently  about  the 
rNmUtt  ivueralV  though  Ctesias  does  not  name  him  and  cuts  his  force 
few*  UM<m  to  4»000  men, 
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VIII  :126.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharaakes,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Persians  before  the  battle  of  Plataea  and  won  therein  an  even  greater 
reputation,  escorted  the  king  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  with  sixty  thousand 
men  from  the  army  which  Mardonius  had  selected.  After  seeing  the  king 
safe  in  Asia  he  started  back  to  join  Mardonius,  who  was  wintering  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  When  he  reached  Pallene  he  found  the  Poti- 
daeans  in  revolt,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  stop  and  subdue  them,  as  there 
was  no  pressing  need  for  him  to  join  the  rest  of  the  army  at  once. 

VIII :  128.  In  his  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege,  he  was  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  Timoxenus,  general  of  Sdone.  How  the  plot  was  arranged 
in  the  first  place  I  cannot  say,  for  there  is  no  account  of  it,  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  finally  carried  on  as  follows:  When  Timoxenus  wanted  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Artabazus,  or  Artabazus  to  Timoxenus,  he  would  write  a  letter, 
wrap  it  round  the  butt  end  of  an  arrow,  cover  it  with  feathers,  and  shoot 
to  a  spot  agreed  upon.  The  treachery  of  Timoxenus  was  discovered  when 
Artabazus,  shooting  at  the  appointed  spot,  missed  it  and  hit  a  Potidaean 
on  the  shoulder.  As  is  the  custom  in  war  a  crowd  quickly  gathered  round 
the  wounded  man.  At  once  they  laid  hold  of  the  arrow,  found  the  letter, 
and  carried  it  to  the  generals.  (Other  Pallenian  allies  were  also  present.) 
The  generals,  on  reading  the  letter,  discovered  the  name  of  the  traitor,  but 
decided  not  to  denounce  Timoxenus  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Scione,  who 
might  otherwise  be  looked  upon  as  traitors  for  all  succeeding  time. 

VIII :  1 29.  Artabazus  had  spent  three  months  in  the  siege  of  Potidaea, 
when  there  was  a  great  ebb  of  the  tide  that  lasted  a  long  time.  Seeing 
a  boggy  shore  instead  of  deep  water,  the  barbarians  tried  to  pass  by  the  city 
into  Pallene,  but  when  they  had  marched  two-fifths  of  the  way,  with  three 
still  left  to  go  before  they  were  in  Pallene,  a  flood  tide  came  up,  the  greatest 
there  had  ever  been,  so  the  inhabitants  say,  though  they  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  men  who  could  not  swim  were  drowned;  the  rest  were 
killed  by  the  people  of  Potidaea,  who  put  out  in  boats.  These  people  say 
the  cause  of  the  flood  and  the  Persian  disaster  was  the  defilement  of  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Poseidon  in  the  suburbs  by  the  very  Persians  who  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  sea.  I  think  this  reason  is  a  good  one.  Artabazus  led 
away  the  survivors  to  Thessaly  to  join  Mardonius.  So  fared  the  men  who 
escorted  the  king. 

IX:41.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  they  had  encamped  face  to  face 
at  Plataea,  when  the  Greeks  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  Mar- 
donius was  fretting  over  the  delay,  a  discussion  took  place  between  Mar- 
donius, son  of  Gobryas,  and  Artabazus,. son  of  Pharaakes,  who  was  one  of 
the  half  dozen  Persians  most  highly  esteemed  by  Xerxes.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  council  were  these.  Artabazus  thought  that  the  whole 
army  should  pack  up  at  once  and  withdraw  behind  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
where  large  stores  of  food  had  been  brought  in  and  fodder  for  the  baggage 
animals,  and  where  they  might  sit  in  security  and  bring  matters  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  following  method.  They  had  gold  in  plenty,  coined  and 
uncoined;  silver,  too,  and  drinking-cups.     These   treasures  they  should 
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partly  overcome  by  hunger  and  fatigue.     From  Byzantium  he  crossed  in 
ships.     Such  was  the  manner  of  his  return  to  Asia. 

In  explanation  of  this  intimate  knowledge  of  Artabazus 
particular  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  was 
appointed  satrap  of  Dascyleum  in  476  B.C.,  and  that  his  de- 
scendants held  the  same  position  in  the  last  part  of  the  fifth 
century  and  first  half  of  the  fourth.6  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  Herodotus  was  acquainted  With  the  family  and  acquired 
his  information  either  orally  or  from  written  records.  We 
may  grant  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Greeks  to  have  com- 
munication with  a  ruler  of  Dascyleum.  Further,  part  of  the 
record,  if  it  is  true,  could  be  derived  only  from  Artabazus  or 
his  close  attendants — for  example,  the  account  of  his  orders 
and  actions  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  of  the  motives  that 
prompted  them.  Yet  even  this  part  cannot  be  assigned  to 
him  without  some  scruples.  If  he  acted  as  Herodotus  says,  it 
was  a  gross  betrayal  of  his  commander-in-chief.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  he  would  give  such  a  report  of  himself,  or 
to  understand  how  it  would  increase  his  reputation  at  home. 
For  other  parts  of  the  record  Artabazus  himself  is  not  a  prob- 
able source.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  arrow  story  seri- 
ously, but,  granting  it  to  be  true,  we  should  not  expect  the 
vivid  description  of  what  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
Greek  city  to  come  from  the  Persian  general.  Artabazus, 
again,  might  have  told  about  the  tidal  wave  in  explanation  of 
his  failure  to  take  Potidaea,  but  would  he  mention  the  Persian 
defilement  of  the  temple  as  a  reason  for  the  disaster?  For 
the  source  of  this  portion  Wecklein's  suggestion  of  the  temple 
records  at  Potidaea  looks  more  reasonable.7  It  is  easy  to 
assert  that  Herodotus  might  have  consulted  records  both  at 
Dascyleum  and  at  Potidaea,  that  he  might  have  talked  with 
Phocians  and  Thessalians  about  the  retreat,  with  Thebans  or 
Other  meiluing  Greeks  about  the  council  of  war  before  the 
battle;  but,  when  we  consider  how  completely  ignorant  Herodo- 
tus was  concerning  other  Persians  of  prominence  at  Thermo- 
pylae, Salamis,  and  Plataea,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a 

•CI,  Stein,  Huaolt,  K.  Meyer.     I  do  not  question  the  importance  of 
Dticyleum  *•  mi  ultimate  source. 

'  B*yr,  Akail.  WU».  1876,  pp. g.  27, 31. 
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The  anticipation  of  the  account  of  Plataea  is  also  curious.  It 
would  appear  that  Herodotus  added  this  passage  in  the  eighth 
book  after  he  had  introduced  the  Artabazus  sections  in  the 
ninth,  and  that  the  participial  phrase  is  his  own  careless  inser- 
tion in  the  borrowed  narrative. 

In  the  account  of  the  discussion  between  Mardonius  and 
Artabazus  in  ix:41-2  the  words  "no  one  opposed  him  and  his 
opinion  prevailed"  are  a  clear  indication  that  others  were  pres- 
ent, that  there  was  a  regular  council  of  war.10  We  are,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  read  immediately  after  this  that  "he  sent 
for  the  taxiarchs  of  the  divisions  and  the  generals  of  the  Greeks. " 
How  could  there  be  a  council  of  war  unless  these  officers  were 
present?  The  plans  presented  to  the  council  by  the  two  gen- 
erals are  not  equally  well  adapted  to  the  situation.  Mardonius 
speaks  of  the  delay  caused  by  unfavorable  sacrifices  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks.  This  is 
a  direct  allusion  to  what  has  been  told  us  in  the  chapters  that 
immediately  precede.  What  follows  is  also  consistent  with  the 
arguments  of  Mardonius.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  disre- 
gard the  sacrifices  and  join  battle,  but  wishes  to  soothe  the 
minds  of  his  Greek  allies  by  the  assurance  that  the  oracles, 
at  least,  may  be  interpreted  as  favoring  their  cause.  On  the 
other  hand  Artabazus  offers  a  general  plan  for  the  summer 
campaign.  His  opinion,  as  Herodotus  himself  remarks,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  suggested  in  the 
spring  before  the  invasion  of  Attica  (ix:2).  There  is  additional 
evidence  of  disturbance  of  the  original  form  in  the  opening  and 
closing  sentences  of  chapter  forty-one.11 

That  an  original  account  of  a  council  of  war  in  ix:41-2  was 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  Artabazus  is  again  suggested 
by  the  speech  of  Mardonius  to  the  Aleuadae  in  ix:58.  Here 
the  opinion  of  Artabazus  is  partially  restated  in  the  same 
words,  and  Mardonius  contrasts  the  surprise  and  disgust  he 

10  See  Macan's  notes  ad  lac. 

11  The  principal  clause  kvOavra  ka  \6yovt  1j\Bov  Maptevun  xrk  is  intro- 
duced by  a>t  6k  IvdenbTT)  kyiybvti  lipkpri  .  .  .  ol  re  6if  "EXXipw  iroXXq)  rXioitf 
ky try 6v tear  koX  Map66viot  xtpirjukxTtt  r%  Mpy.  There  are  some  sixty  examples 
of  T€  61)  .  .  .  teal  in  Herodotus,  but  none  that  resembles  its  use  in  this 
passage  (see  Hammer,  De  re  particular  usu  Herod.,  p.  36).  In  the  closing 
sentence  the  construction  of  bo*ti»  and  o-u/u/SdXXeu'  is  very  loose.  The  latter 
goes  well  with  yvtiw,  bomlv  does  not. 
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thousand  that  Artabazus  fled  with,  of  the  rest  not  three  thousand 
survived. "  My  reason  for  believing  the  italicised  words  to  be 
a  correction,  inserted  after  the  Artabazus  material  was  added, 
is  that,  if  these  words  are  omitted,  the  remaining  out  of  three 
hundred  thousand  not  three  thousand  survived  looks  like  a  per- 
centage estimate,  which  is  spoiled  by  the  correction.  I  ques- 
tion also  whether  Herodotus  would  have  constructed  his  sen- 
tence in  that  way  if  he  had  had  the  forty  thousand  in  mind 
when  he  first  wrote  it.  However  that  may  be,  at  least  his 
calculations  are  wrong,  for  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that,  if 
Artabazus  had  sixty  thousand  men  at  Potidaea  (viii:126) 
and  only  forty  thousand  at  Plataea  (ix:66),  Mardonius'  original 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  (viii:113)  had  dropped  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  before  the  spring  campaign 
began.  It  might,  indeed,  be  contended  that,  though  Herodo- 
tus' language  implies  that  the  losses  were  all  inflicted  on  the 
day  of  the  decisive  battle,  he  is  speaking  loosely  and  has  in 
mind  merely  the  fact  that  there  were  only  forty-three  thousand 
survivors  out  of  the  original  army  left  with  Mardonius.  The 
same  error,  however,  is  made  in  ix:32.  There  no  excuse  can 
be  given,  for  the  number  fdllows  a  detailed  description  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  battle  lines.  Conse- 
quently, either  he  has  forgotten  that  Artabazus  had  lost  twenty 
thousand  men,  or  he  never  was  aware  of  it,  but  in  ix:66  was 
simply  citing  from  his  source  and  had  drawn  no  conclusions 
from  the  difference  between  the  items  of  forty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand. That  the  latter  alternative  is  the  correct  one  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove.  A  preliminary  statement  is  necessary 
concerning  the  composition  of  Artabazus'  division.  Macan 
(viii:126)  suggests  that  it  contained  fifty  thousand  infantry 
and  ten  thousand  horse.  I  accept  this  inference  as  correct 
because  it  is  consistent  with  the  description  of  Mardonius1 
army  given  in  viii:113.  We  are  there  informed  that  Mar- 
donius selected,  in  addition  to  smaller  units  from  various 
nations,  four  of  the  archontal  divisions  of  sixty  thousand  men16 
which  are  described  in  vii:60  ff.,  namely  the  Persians,  Medes, 

11  For  the  proof  that  each  of  these  divisions  numbered  60,000  men  see 
below. 
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is.  In  the  first  place  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  missing  twenty 
thousand  men  in  the  only  place  where  Artabazus  is  said  to 
suffer  losses.  One  unfamiliar  with  Herodotus'  method  of  hand- 
ling numbers  in  military  matters  would  naturally  point  to  the 
heavy  losses  of  Xerxes  on  the  way  to  the  Hellespont,  to  the 
taking  of  Olynthus,  and  to  the  three  months'  seige  of  Potidaea 
as  probable  contributing  causes  to  the  diminution  of  Artabazus' 
force.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  Herodotus'  navies  and  armies 
often  remain  the  same  size  in  spite  of  losses.  Witness  some  of 
the  Greek  naval  contingents  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis  (viiirl, 
42-8);  or,  if  that  is  not  convincing,  consider  that  the  army  of 
Mardonius  is  exactly  the  same  size  in  the  summer  of  479  B.C. 
(ix:32)  as  it  is  in  the  fall  of  480  (viii:113),  though  Artabazus 
has  gone  through  many  adventures  meanwhile,  and  his  division, 
at  least,  has  been  greatly  diminished.  A  second  reason  for 
deeming  the  tidal  wave  of  importance  is  that  the  siege  was 
immediately  abandoned  and  we  should  therefore  expect  some 
reference  to  the  numbers  lost.  My  third  reason  lies  in  the 
sentence18  "  when  they  had  marched  two  parts  of  the  way,  and 
three  were  still  left,  which  they  had  to  pass  to  get  to  Pallene, 
a  flood  tide  came  up."  This  is,  as  Macan  says,  "a  curious 
particularity."  Why  say  that  they  had  traversed  two-fifths 
of  the  way,  instead  of  half  the  way?  What  probability  is 
there  that  Artabazus  or  a  Potidaean  eye-witness  would  record 
the  distance  so  exactly?  When  we  think  of  the  length  of  a 
column  of  fifty  thousand,  or  even  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
statement  looks  positively  absurd.  Was  it  the  front  or  the  rear 
of  the  column  that  had  reached  the  two-fifths  point?  Since 
Artabazus  had  fifty  thousand  infantry  at  Potidaea  and  twenty 
thousand  less  at  Plataea,  I  consider  it  not  improbable  that 
Herodotus  was  borrowing  from  a  source  which  contained  the 
statement  ws  M  6bo  polpa  diodoardpeov.  In  8*  ffcrav  rprfs  far6Xotirot, 
IwfiM  OaK&carjs  TcXmnvpU.  This  meant  "when  two  parts  (of 
the  army)  were  on  the  way  across,  and  three  were  still  left 
bfhind,  a  flood  tide  came  up. "  This  would  fix  the  loss  of  men 
*  twenty  thousand,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
numb*™  <>f  Artabazus'  division  at  Potidaea  and  Plataea  would, 

II  A,  44  r  At  Jfc>  plv  polpat  6io6oarop^Ktcap}  In  5k  rptts  inr6\oiToi  faar,  rdt 
fc  vf|rrrT  gpfy  ft*«i  law  kv  rfj  IloXXVn,  *injX0€  wXiftifivpis. 
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the  Thessalians  would  invite  him  to  dinner  and  ask  him  ques- 
tions about  the  rest  of  the  army.  .  .  .  And  he  would  make  no 
explanation  at  all  to  the  Phocians,  but  to  the  Thessalians  he 
would  speak  as  follows."  Why  bring  in  the  Phocians?  An 
afterthought,  say  the  commentators;  but,  as  Macan  remarks, 
this  does  not  explain  the  imperfect20  he  would  make  no  explana- 
tion, where  we  should  expect  a  pluperfect.  By  this  time  Arta- 
bazus  would  be  far  beyond  Phocis,  and  Herodotus  has  definitely 
fixed  the  time.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that,  when  he 
returned  to  the  adventures  of  Artabazus,  to  give  continuity  to 
his  narrative  he  takes  them  up  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Thebes  and  omits  the  march  through  Phocis,  which  his  source 
contained.  He  forgets  this  later  and  quotes  his  author  verbally 
without  the  necessary  correction. 

Not  only  are  the  different  parts  of  the  Artabazus  material 
connected  with  one  another  and  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  a 
single  source,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  certain  chapters 
of  the  seventh  book  to  have  the  same  origin.  The  connecting 
link  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  men  in  the  division  of  Arta- 
bazus. Herodotus  gives  the  number  of  fighting  men  in  Xerxes' 
Asiatic  army  as  1,700,000  infantry,  and  100,000  horse  (including 
camels  and  chariots;  vii:85-6,  184).  He  names  twenty-nine 
commanders  of  the  infantry,  leaving  us  to  puzzle  over  the  num- 
ber to  be  assigned  to  each,  an  equality  of  division  being  sug- 
gested by  the  regularity  of  organization  into  myriads,  chiliads, 
hundreds,  and  tens  (vii:81).  In  quite  another  connection 
(viii:126;  ix:96)  he  informs  us  that  two  of  these  commanders, 
Artabazus  and  Tigranes,  had  sixty  thousand  men.     Dividing 

10  kfriyfavt.  I  have  taken  all  the  imperfects  in  this  chapter  to  express 
repeated  action.  This  would  be  jus  tinea  even  without  the  Phocians,  but 
their  introduction  shows  that  the  offers  of  hospitality  were  continuous  all 
along  the  march.  The  preposition  xopd  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  vopd 
e*tos  belongs  with  druopcuar,  not  with  fcrdXcor  both  on  account  of  the  position 
of  rt,  and  because  with  fcdXcor  we  should  expect  the  direct  reflexive.  (Ac- 
cording to  Dyroff  <r^<w  is  direct  only  in  iv:120;  and  there  it  is  in  an  infinitive 
clsusej  Now  with  trucvticBai  Herodotus  uses  ks  of  a  people  (&  with 
fcrtKM?*0cu  in  all  about  250  times — Helbig),  xopd  of  persons  (16  times);  cp. 
dvktro  fc  rota  Ttppl\at  rapd  ~apTTj66*a  1.173.  The  plural  Tapd  c<pka*  in 
&£5  refers  to  the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  a  group.  If  in  ix:89  oi  BtaeaXol 
g^wm  tk$  sons  of  Almas ,  as  Macan  assumes,  <npkas  is  the  correct  word;  but 
•Wert  is  no  more  reason  to  think  of  a  particular  set  here  than  in  the  case  of 
JLacfcs  below.  I  take  *apd  <r?4a*  to  mean  the  different  communities  of 
Tw§$aUans,  to  which  Artabazus  came  as  he  marched  through  the  country. 
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beginning  of  his  description  (vii:60)  he  says,25  "What  numbers 
each  nation  furnished  I  can  not  say  for  certain,  for  it  is  not  told 
by  anyone."  Now  about  one-half  of  the  twenty-nine  com- 
manders lead  a  single  nation.  These  nations,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  system,  each  furnished  sixty  thousand  men.  If 
Herodotus  had  realized  this,  would  he  have  confessed  his  ignor- 
ance? Judging  from  his  readiness  to  make  estimates  in  other 
cases  (cf.  vii:184),  I  should  have  expected  him  to  have  put  down 
each  nation  for  thirty  thousand,  where  a  commander  led  two 
nations,  for  twenty,  where  three  nations  form  a  unit,  rather 
than  that  he  should  withhold  the  information  he  had  about 
fourteen  groups  because  he  could  not  give  a  definite  statement 
about  the  nations  in  the  other  fifteen.  I  can  see  but  two  ways 
of  explaining  his  confession  of  ignorance  about  the  numbers  of 
each  nation.  Either  he  did  not  understand  the  system,  or  he  is 
deliberately  holding  back  the  truth.  For  the  latter  course  the 
reason  is  not  obvious. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  all  this  is  that  the  Artabazus 
material,  the  details  concerning  the  numbers  and  organization 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  part,  at  least,  of  the  meagre  account 
of  Mycale,  come  from  the  same  source.  The  next  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that,  while  Herodotus  puts  the  counting  of  the  army 
at  Doriscus,  an  earlier  tradition  or  literary  invention  connected 
it  with  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont.  Herodotus  thus  de- 
scribes the  enumeration  at  Doriscus  (vii:60). 

"The  total  number  of  the  infantry  proved  to  be  one  hundred 
and  seventy  myriads,  and  this  was  the  method  of  counting 
them.  They  gathered  ten  thousand  men  in  one  place;  and 
packing  them  as  closely  as  they  could,  drew  a  circle  round  them. 
Then  the  men  were  dismissed  and  a  wall  thrown  around  the 
circle,  in  height  reaching  to  a  man's  navel.  After  this  others 
were  marched  into  the  walled  space  until  all  had  been  counted." 

The  authority  of  Herodotus  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us 
treat  this  story  with  respect.  The  numbers  are  preposterous, 
the  method  of  computation  no  less  so.  The  original  form  of  the 
fiction  may  well  have  been  one  in  which  the  bridge  at  the 
Hellespont  played  the  part  of  the  wall  at  Doriscus.    A  bridge 

*  06  7dp  \iytrcu  rpdt  ottafi&v  ipOpfarwr,  a  phrase  supposed  to  indicate 
written  documents. 
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and  serve  to  measure  the  capacity  of  the  bridge;  the  ten  thou- 
sand horse19  in  Xerxes'  body-guard  cross  with  the  King  last  of 
all.  These  two  myriads  make  up  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy.10 

We  know  that  Choerilus  of  Samos,  author  of  the  Persica, 
an  epic  poem,  described  the  nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  much 
as  Herodotus  did;  but,  while  Herodotus  joins  his  description 
to  the  enumeration  at  Doriscus,  Choerilus  brings  his  into  con- 
nection with  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont;  cf.  xaXct  61  cat 
XocpiXo»>  eirovra  kv  rfj  diafibati  rrjs  <rxedlas  jjLrj\ov6fioi  re  Z&jccu 
Yotjj  2«60<u"  (Strabo  vii:303),  and  iw  5*  6rt0ep  6ik0<uve  ykm 
$av$Aavr6v  IteeQcu  (Josephus,  c.  Apion.  I,  22,  p.  454).  D.  Mul- 
der, in  KliOy  vii:29  ff.,  has  revived  the  theory  that  Herodotus 
made  use  of  the  Persica.  Modern  scholars  have  held  that 
Choerilus  was  the  later  writer.  Mulder's  principal  argument 
in  favor  of  his  priority  is  that  Herodotus  represents  Xerxes 
as  reviewing  his  army  three  times,  first  at  Abydus  (vii:44), 
again  after  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (vii:55),  and 

"  This  item,  which  is  found  in  the  marching  order  of  the  army  as  it 
towve*  Sardis  ivii:41*.  is  missing  in  the  description  of  the  bridge-crossing 
though  the  various  other  items  tally  closely.  We  may  conclude  that  the 
**M**u\i\  is  unintentional.  At  Sardis  the  10,000  cavalry  follow  Xerxes, 
taming  the  rear  portion  of  his  body-guard. 

Herodotus  make*  the  whole  army  cross  in  two  days,  and  after  that, 
wftfcout  comment  on  a  varying  account  except  as  to  the  order  of  Xerxes' 
***  cr\>«*m$t  has  Xerxes  watch  the  passage  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights. 
\t  U  Sard  to  believe  that  our  text  is  as  he  wrote  it.  If  it  is,  either  he  com- 
fchw\t  lw>\  account*  very  carelessly,  or  what  he  gives  is  a  confused  state- 
ment o*  one  in  which  the  two  da\s  were  those  during  which  the  bodv- 
***tv)  x  rou*\l  owe  preceding,  the  other  following,  the  seven  days.  Possibly 
&nv  Na*  boen  a  corruption  of  this  description  through  the  influence  of 
*W  o*\W*  ot  march  from  Sardis, 

w  W  xvnnevtion  between  the  dgure  1.700.000  and  the  total  of 
UWvvW  which  is  *i>ew  b\  Herodotus  ar.d  which  is  required  by  the  regu- 
£i*fc>  ot  tav  *\»tvm  assi&ning  ct\CW  men  to  thirty  commanders,  I  explain 
a*  **fcowx  Herodotus,  ot  course,  name*  only  twenty-nine  commanders. 
tW  ******  umt  is  best  accounted  for  in  the  J4.tXX>  men  of  Xerxes'  body- 
*»<**  yft*  iW  A\vW  marines*  the  Persians.  Medes.  and  Sacans  ^vu:184) 
^  vKsvsi  o*  boatxl  the  nevt  in  addition  to  the  regular  marines  of  the  sca- 
J*^t  *Mv**.  Wso  iwow  would  natural". y  be  taken  on  board  at  Abydus 
%JMv  XV,  A,v4  wh;  wot  thv  at:v.\  and  wo  J.d  no:  cross  the  bridge.  Then 
>k^  mx  %  „v\  o4  vsVvVV  wh:c>.  \ct\«  If ::  Srhind  to  *u*rd  Ionia  iix:96). 
^MwAS^x  Jin*  ;\o*  10  who:>.cr  :ve*,r  *<:*  >::  on  the  »*>  to  Europe  or 
>*  *W  %*o  \%a  St><  ».  AXV.-U-*  :v  :orr.:.-r  Ih^  a-$o  wouid  not  cross 
*******  U  *  *o  oo-sxt.o^  :o  :>..*  :>.a:  rigrane*  who  commands  the 
Wfc*>  4>>*V  ■AWHVW^.i  o;  :>.••  V^i«  ::«^  an- .s  mentioned  as 

«**  >***&\  V*  wv  Vov  a  :vi^   *v.\  :*a:  :>*  cc=»azs  o:  Artaoaxus 
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It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  suggest  a  definite  source  for 
the  Artabazus  material,  but  to  criticize  the  prevailing  view  that 
it  is  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  satraps  of  Dascyleum.  For 
part  of  it  such  an  origin  is  most  improbable.  Yet  it  all  belongs 
together,  and  it  is  connected  with  other  portions  of  the  story  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  for  which  Artabazus  has  not  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  the  historian's  authority.     There  are  indications 

nation  in  Choerilus  on  the  assumption  that  a  general  description  of  the 
whole  Ethiopian  nation  had  preceded  and  in  these  lines  we  have  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  Asiatic  group — da  die  Beschreibung  genau  n-ie  bei 
Herod  ot  diferenzicrend  ist,  so  muss  unsercm   Fragment,  grade  wie  es  bei 
Herodot  der  Fall  ist,  eine   Allgemeinschilderung  der   ganzen   aethiopischen 
Sation  voraufgegangen  sein.     To  this  it  must  be  objected  that  in  the  lines  of 
Choerilus  as  we  have  them,  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  con- 
trast with  anything  preceding  in  the  way  the  speech  and  hair  are  intro- 
duced; that  ainoxaXioi,  whatever  it  means,  is  not  identical  with  l&irrptx*', 
and  that  to  make  twv  depend  upon  yk*n*  in  tuv  6*  briBt*  6u&awe  yk»ot  $av- 
na<TTdv  IterOat,  is  absurd — yet   this  is  what  gives  Mulder  the  contrast  he 
desires.     However,  while  feeling  that  Mulder  in  these  points  has  over- 
stated his  case,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  his  view  that  the  nation  de- 
scribed by  Choerilus  is  the  Ethiopian  of  Asia.     The  chief  argument  is  the 
identity  in  headdress,  a  headdress  remarkable  in  kind.     An  additional 
proof  I  find  in  the  position  of  the  nation  in  Choerilus'    list.     Josephus 
states  that  it  was  the  last  one  to  be  named: — KarapidnTfobntvoi  ?dp  vdrra  tA 
I0pif  rcXcvratoy  teal  to  fotrtpor  £r£ra(c  \kywv  rwr  6'  6rt0tp  «ri.     The    Asiatic 
Ethiopians  are  brigaded  with  the  Indians  in  Herodotus'  army  list  (vii:70), 
and  in  the  list  of  satrapies  (iti:90-Q4)  the  Indians  are  the  last  to  be  named. 
In  the  satrapy  list,  indeed,  the  Ethiopians  are  classed  with  the  Paricanians 
(iiiM),  but  geographers  place  both  close  to  the  Indian  border.     The  two 
lists  resemble  one  another  closely.     Both   follow  geographical   position 
with  remarkable  accuracy.     There  may  be  distinguished  an  eastern  group 
and  a  western  group  of  nations.     The  army  list  begins  with  Persia  in  the 
eastern  group  and  ends   with   Paricania   (vii:60);  beginning  the  western 
group  with  the  Arabians,  it  passes  around  the  coast  to  the  Colchians  and 
Saspeires  in  Asia  Minor.     The  satrapy  list  begins  with  Ionia  (a  numbering 
suggestive  of  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Persian  point  of  view),  and  the 
western  group  ends  with  Libya,  the  African   Ethiopians  and  Arabians 
being  omitted  here  as  paving  gifts  (iii:Q7),  not  tribute.     The  eastern  group 
begins  with  Kissia  (Persia  being  omitted  from  the  tribute  list),  and  would 
naturally  end  with   Paricania,   Ethiopia,  and  India,  but  the  Saspeires, 
Colchi.  etc..  having  been  overlooked  on  account  of  Ionia  being  made  num- 
ber one,  are  brought  in  between  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians      If  the  list 
of  Choerilus  began,  as  does  Herodotus'  tribute  list,   with  the  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  natural  end  would  be  the  Indians  and  Ethiopians.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Choerilus  did  not  name  this  nation,  and  that  Joseph- 
us identified  it  with  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  Phoenician  language,  the 
confusion  of  the  Solymi  with  Hierosolyma  (cf.  Tac.  Hist.  v:2),  and  possibly 
the  epithet  r#»\«w>i'pAaef  (Jeremiah  *>,*26>.     Xo  natural  arrangement  of  the 
nation*  would  end  with  Palestine.     In  the  army  list  of  Herodotus  the 
desvription  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  is  placed  where  it  is  for  the  contrast 
with  the  western  branch.      Their  military  position  is  with  the  Indians,  as 
iKtir  gfographiciil  seenu  to  be.     Herodotus  has  here  abandoned  his  geo- 
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also  that  Herodotus  was  using  a  written  source  and  one  which 
was  of  a  literary  character  rather  than  what  might  properly  be 
called  an  historical  document. 


graphical  arrangement,  where  Choerilus  apparently  retained  it;  and  a 
reconstruction,  like  Mulder's,  on  the  basis  of  the  order  in  Herodotus  is 
improbable  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  grounds  I  have  given. 


SENECA  AND  THE  STOIC  THEORY 
OF  LITERARY  STYLE 

C.  N.  Smiley 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  try  to  determine  how  far 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  adhered  to 
and  perpetuated  the  Stoic  theory  of  literary  style.  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  Stoicism,  gathered  the  major  portion,  of  his 
fundamental  doctrines  from  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus  and  An- 
tisthenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  that 
throws  some  light  upon  our  investigation,  that  both  of  these 
men,  who  cared  more  for  truth  than  for  anything  else,  were 
exemplars  of  the  Gorgian  style  of  literary  composition.  An- 
tisthenes  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  employed  the  rhetorical 
style  in  his  exhortations  and  dialogues,  especially  in  his  dia- 
logue on  Truth.  We  further  learn  that  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
Style.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  frequent  puns  in 
the  fragments  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope  are  but  a  small  residuum 
of  Gorgian  assonances  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  master 
An  tisthenes.1 

As  for  Heracleitus,  he  had  been  long  dead  when  Gorgias 
arrived  at  Athens  with  his  figures.  But  the  books  of  the 
Ephesian  were  full  of  the  rhetorical  devices  which  Gorgias ' 
most  approved.  In  the  extant  fragments  of  Heracleitus  there 
are  fifty  good  examples  of  paronomasia,  antithesis,  balanced 
sentence  structure,  homoioteleuta.  Both  Antisthenes  and 
Heracleitus  would  have  repudiated  the  view  of  Gorgias  that 
the  truth  is  unattainable;  both  of  them  would  have  made 
style  subsidiary  to  content;  and  both  of  them  would  have 
accepted  the  later  Stoic  dictum  that  "to  speak  well  is  to  speak 

1  Two  of  the  eleven  puns  of  Diocenes  found  in  the  citations  furnished 
bv  Diogenet  Lnertius:  teal  r^v  ^  'EwcXctfov  cxoXJi*  IXrye  x©M**    ")*  tt 
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a  form  of  embellishment  that  will  be  free  from  such  colloquial- 
isms as  are  inaccurate  and  lacking  in  precision.  This  is  es- 
sentially the  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  its  first  extant  enuncia- 
tion, viz.,  that  of  Diogenes  of  Babylon  as  it  is  preserved  in 
Diogenes  Laertius'  life  of  Zeno  (7, 59) : 

'ApercU  6k  Xbyov  del  t&tc*  'EXXqyurjio?,  <ra<pjivaa,  avrropla, 
rpkrov,  KarcuTKevrj.  'EXXqpur/io?  txh  olv  k<m  <pp6.<ris  Adtdxrcirros  b 
r%  rexyurQ  *oi  fiij  eUalq,  owrfldq..  acup^vua  6k  htm,  X££i*  ywplpuas 
Tapurrwra  rd  voob/jL&ov.  awropXa  6k  kern  \k£is  (rirrd.  rd  Avcryjccua 
vtptkxovaa  icpds  d-fjXuaiv  rod  irpdyfiaros.  Tpkrov  6k  ken  At£ts  oUda 
r<J  irpbyncLTi.  KaraaKcvif  6k  kari  Xcfis  kKT€<p€vyvla  t6v  ISuorurfidp. 
6  61  PapffapuTfids  he  rdv  kox&v  Xe&s  kffrl  xapd  rd  Was  raw  €b6oKifio(nrrwv 
'EXX^wov,  (ToXoucuTfids  6k  ken  Xbyos  dxaraXX^Xaft  <tvvt  tray p&pos. 

This  outline  of  the  Stoic  theory  of  literary  style  may  be 
expanded  and  amplified  somewhat  by  a  study  of  other  Stoic 
sources.  Striller  has  pointed  out  that  the  Stoics  differentiated 
?pA<rts  from  Xefrs,  making  the  former  refer  to  style  as  a  whole.4 
Since  Diogenes  says  tkXrjvianfo  kari  <pp&<nst  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  he  used  IXXi/ptajuos  as  a  blanket  term,  in  a  sense  in- 
cluding all  the  other  virtues  of  style. 

Perspicuity,  aa<prjveLa  6k  kan  Xe{t$  ywplnus  rapurraVa  rd 
roobfjLtvov.  Perspicuity  is  the  virtue  par  excellence  of  an  orator 
whose  chief  function  is  to  teach.  Perspicuity  of  an  intensified 
sort  is  found  in  the  Stoic  kvhpyeia,  distinctness,  vividness. 
Pearson*  has  pointed  out  that  while  to  the  Epicureans  every 
sense  impression  is  kvapyks,  Zeno  introduces  kvbpyeia  as  an  attrib- 
ute of  the  KaraKrjiTTucii  <pavTaala>  the  Stoic  criterion  of  truth.  In 
the  later  Stoic  literature  it  seems  clear  that  for  the  expression 
caroXiprriin}  (pavraaia  the  term  tpavraala  kvapyfy  was  sometimes 
substituted.6    Without  question  this  view  of  the  psychological 

*  Brcslouer  Phil.  Abhandlungcn,  l.de  Stoicorum  Studiis  Rhetoricis,  52. 

1  Pearson,  The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  p.  62. 

•Cicero,  Acad.  1,  41:  (Zeno)  adjungebat  fidem  .  .  .  iis  (visis,  i.e., 
pojTcurJcut)  solum,  quae  propriam  quamdam  haberent  declarationem 
earum  rerum,  quae  viderentur.  In  the  Etym.  Mag.  136-50  we  have 
*ApYtMp6*n)i :  6  kvapyels  tAj  <parraalas  to&p,  which  came  from  a  Stoic  source 
at  is  clearly  proved  by  the  two  following  excerpts  from  the  De  Natura 
Ikonmol  Cornutus  (Osann  XVI:165):  'kpyw&mp  bk  brrw,  olortl  Ap7«- 
ptorm,  Ar6  toO  Ap7&i  xAjra  <palv*.v  koX  oawvlfwr  t6  -yAp  \evtcdv  6.py6v  fcrAXovp 
•I  w+kmol  ^  A*A  rrjt  icarA  t/jv  yxon^  Tax<rniTor  koI  ybp  rd  raxb  bpybr  X^-ycrat 
wtr*  Arrtawu'' 

tmrtXot  M,  kxtl  t6  poOXrjua  t&v  $euv  yivuxTKotitr  fee  tup  bcbt&onkpu)*  i)/*!*  card 
rt*  *4yw  bmpyt&v. 
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the  Stoic  recognized  as  his  goal.  Yet  we  find  Karatncm^f  (usually 
translated  embellishment)  enumerated  by  Diogenes  of  Babylon 
as  the  fifth  virtue  of  style.  In  a  previous  discussion8  I  have 
given  the  term  too  narrow  an  interpretation,  insisting  that 
embellishment  of  style  from  the  Stoic  viewpoint  consisted  in 
the  main  in  the  avoidance  of  axvpokoyla,  aoXouuank,  and  /3ap- 
QapujpM.  But  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  treatises  on  the 
figures  of  speech,  included  in  the  third  volume  of  Spengel's 
Rhetores  Graeci,  has  compelled  me  to  modify  this  view. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  painstaking  study  of  Homer  led  the 
Stoics  of  Pergamum  to  accept  as  lawful  and  useful  those  figures 
of  speech  and  thought  which  they  found  in  the  poet  whom  they 
honored  as  the  source  of  the  purest  diction  (iWfjvurfios).  It 
also  seems  clear  that  certain  Gorgian  figures  came  again  into 
repute  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  by-products  of  the 
Stoic  dialectic.  It  is  difficult  to  write  a  syllogism  without  being 
guilty  of  parisosis,  homoiokatarcton,  homoioteleuton,  and  other 
forms  of  paronomasia. 

Telephus  of  Pergamum  had  pointed  out  that  the  vrkpfiara 
of  the  art  of  rhetoric  were  to  be  found  in  Homer.9  Suidas  tells 
us  that  this  same  Telephus  wrote  a  treatise  ictpl  t&v  wapf  '0m4w 
axv^ro)v  faTopuc&v.  The  fact  that  the  various  extant  treatises 
on  the  oxwara  have  a  terminology  almost  exclusively  Stoic  and 
have  illustrations  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  Homer  makes 
it  seem  likely  that  they  are  all  at  least  indirectly  related  to  the 
earlier  work  of  Telephus.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
Stoics  had  a  severe  mental  struggle  in  adjusting  their  minds  to 
cxhuara  and  rp&iroi,  and  that  they  finally  accepted  them  to 
shield  their  poet  from  the  guilt  of  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  axvpoXoyla,  aoXoucuTfids,  and  fiapfiapurfids.  Witness  the  state- 
ment:10 2x?M^  kariv  anaprrifia  pera  Xbyov  Tewoirinkvov.  Again11 
2x*?m&  tan  aoXoucuTfids  iuroXoylav  lx&v.  Alexander11  admits  that 
the  <rx?jna  is  not  xard  <pvaiv  but  in  defense  of  it  says  (3,  11, 
1  and  6) :  2xw&  &  karw  4££XXa{  is  Xbyov  kwl  t6  kp&ttov  ...  6  <ro- 

1  Latinitas  and  "EWtjvuth^,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
No.  143. 

•  Spengel  away.,  p.  210. 
"Spengel,  3,  171,  3. 
» Ibid.,  3,  226,  7. 
"Ibid.,  3,  10,  4. 
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used  also  to  say  that  the  discourses  of  those  men  who  were  care- 
ful to  avoid  solecism,  and  to  adhere  to  the  strictest  rules  of  com- 
position, were  like  Alexandrine  money,  they  were  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  were  nothing  the  better  for  that;  but  those  who  were 
not  so  particular  he  likened  to  the  Attic  four  drachma  pieces, 
which  were  struck  off  at  random  and  without  any  great  nicety, 
and  so  he  said  that  their  discourses  often  outweighed  the  more 
polished  style  of  others."  This  must  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  he  cared  more  for  content  than  for  style,  and  not  that  he 
was  altogether  negligent  in  matters  of  diction  and  composition. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  xcpi  Xefcw  in  which  he  took  pains  to  define 
ffoXoutffpfe.17  rpkrov  or  tcvptoXoyla  also  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  point  with  him,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero's  assertion  that 
it  pleased  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  to  call  each  thing  by  its  own 
name.11  In  Cicero's  expression,  "Ilia  vetus  Zenonis  brevis, 
et,  ut  tibi  videbatur,  acuta  conclusio,"  we  get  some  hint  of 
evrropla.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  syllogism  without 
question  accentuated  this  tendency  towards  a  paratactic  style 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  fragments  of  Zeno: 

SfXt.  Math.  9,  101:  rd  rpoi^fMnw  <rripfia  Xoyutdu  koL  cJrr6  XoyucS*  irrur 
6  W  *6<rMOt  wpoltr cu  nrip/ia  XayucoO-     \oyuc6*  ftp"  ktrrw  6  nbaiun  (Pearson,  59). 

Cicero  N  D.  2,20:  Quod  ratione  utitur,  id  melius  est  quam  id  quod 
rat  lone  non  utitur;  nihil  autem  mundo  melius;  ratione  igitur  mundus 
utitur  (p.  61). 

Cicero  N.D.  2,22 :  Nullius  sensu  carentispars  aliqua  potest  esse  sentient. 
Mundl  autem  partes  sentientes  sunt:  non  igitur  caret  sensu  mundus  (p.  60). 

Sext.  Math.  9,  104:  t6  Xayued*  rov  &  XoyucoS  Kpurr6m  kmr  oCtev  tk  y% 
fl*#MW  «j>«frr4»»  hati»%    Xo>unW  Ipm.  6  cfojtof  (p.  61). 

A*  inevitable  by-products  of  these  syllogisms  we  have  not 
only  <rwrot*ia  but  also  Gorgian  figures  in  abundance.  I  have 
already  quoted  Cicero's  statement  that  Zeno  was  fond  of 
rounding  off  an  argument  with  a  simile.  Pearson  (p.  33-34) 
has  pointed  out  four  similes  and  three  metaphors  in  the  frag- 
ment* of  Zeno. 

11  IVaraon,  fWjf   Jl. 

11 1 Veu\  Kp.  °,  --.  1 :  Atque  hoc  Ztnoni  placuit,  homini  mehercule 

SCUUS  rial  Av«ulemiae  nostra*  cum  eo  magna  rixa  est— sed,  ut  dico,  placet 
takli  mo  qu*  tuque  r*n\  nomine  apj>*Uare.  Ci.  Seneca  Ep.  S3, 11:  Itaque 
W  WwMl*\\  quod  aUnincari  verbo  »to  solet,  praesextim  cum  ab  nomine 
(StWftt)  sUU*ei\tUm  profewo  ponatur  et  verba  examinante. 
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highest  ideal  of  composition  was  a  style  "in  harmony  with  na- 
ture/' that  "to  speak  well  was  to  speak  the  truth,"  that  the 
supreme  function  of  an  orator  was  to  teach,  and  not  to  delight 
his  hearers,  and  not  to  play  upon  their  emotions? 

Seneca  has  much  to  say  about  living  "secundum  naturam", 
but  in  only  one  place  does  he  make  this  phrase  a  standard  for 
the  judgment  of  style.  In  defending  the  composition  of 
Fabianus  against  the  strictures  of  Lucilius,  he  says  that  the 
words  of  Fabianus  are  "nee  huius  seculi  more  contra  naturam 
posita."25 

There  is  almost  unlimited  evidence  that  in  theory  Seneca 
placed  thought  above  words,  content  above  form,  truth  above 
style.  In  reading  some  of  the  passages  that  I  shall  cite,  one 
is  strongly  reminded  of  Zeno's  comparison  of  the  Alexandrine 
and  Attic  coins. 

Ep.  75, 6:  Circa  verba  occupatus  es,  iamdudum  gaude,  si  sufficis  rebus. 

Ep.  115,  1  and  2:  Nimis  anxium  esse  te  circa  verba  et  compositionem, 
mi  Lucili,  nolo,  habeo  maiora  quae  cures;  quaere  quid  scribas,  non  quemad- 
modum.  .  .  .  Cuiuscumque  orationem  videris  sol lici tarn  et  politam, 
scito  animum  quoque  non  minus  esse  pusillis  occupatum:  magnus  ille 
remissius  loquitur  et  securius.  Quaecumque  dicit,  plus  habent  fiduciae 
quam  curae. 

De  Tranq.  1,  13:  In  studiis  puto  mehercules  melius  esse  res  ipsas 
intueri  et  harum  causa  loqui,  ceterum  verba  rebus  permittere,  ut  qua 
duxerint,  hac  inelaborata  sequatur  oratio. 

His  ideal  stylist  will  seek  not  to  delight  but  to  improve  his 
hearers. 

Ep.  75,  5:  Non  delectent  verba  nostra,  sed  prosint. 

Ep.  100,  2:  Mores  ille  (Fabianus)  non  verba  composuit,  et  animis 
scripsit  ista  non  auribus. 

Ep.  108,  6:  Seneca  has  attended  the  school  of  Attalus  the  Stoic 
where  quidam  veniunt  ut  audiant  non  ut  discant  .  .  .  ut  oblectamento 
aurium  perfruantur  .  .  .  non  ut  res  excipiantur,  sed  ut  verba.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  charm  about  the  style  of  Attalus,  even  if 
that  was  not  the  main  thing. 

Ep.  108,  7:  At  the  lectures  of  Attalus  rapit  illos  instigatque  rerum 
pulchritudo,  non  verborum  inanium  sonitus. 

Ep.  104,  22:  Seneca  bids  Lucilius  to  live  with  Chrysippus  and  Posi- 
donius  who  command  their  disciples  not  so  much  "scite  loqui  et  in  oblecta- 

»  Seneca  Ep.  100,  4. 
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nice  distinctions  between  synonyms  e.g.  Ep.  102,  IS  laus  and 
laudatio,  Ep.  102,  17  claritas  and  gloria,  Ep.  110,  3  contingere 
and  accidere,  De  Ira  1,  4,  1  ira  and  iracundia,  timens  and 
timidus,  N.  Q.  2, 12, 1  fulguratio  and  fulmen. 

Concerning  <jwtf\vtia  and  kvhpytia  Seneca  has  little  to  say, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  moral  letters  that  does  not 
illustrate  his  success  in  attaining  these  virtues.  There  is  a 
similar  silence  concerning  owro/Ua.  Almost  any  page  of  his 
writings,  however,  might  be  used  as  an  example  of  crurro/nla. 
Concise  is  the  first  word  that  ought  to  be  used  in  describing 
the  paratactic  style  of  Seneca.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  again 
from  Seneca's  syllogisms  how  the  syllogism  results  in awrofda* 

Seneca  has  little  to  say  about  AXiprur/ife  or  Latinitas,  and 
yet  his  final  word  in  defending  the  diction  of  Fabianus  is  to 
say  that  it  is  "pura."  Seneca  allows  himself  to  use  the  trans- 
literated Greek  word  "etymologia"  because  the  "  gramma tici, 
sermonis  Latini  custodes"  use  the  word.19  He  says  that  a 
grammaticus  does  not  blush  if  he  makes  a  solecism  knowingly, 
but  that  he  doe*s  blush  if  he  makes  one  through  ignorance.*9 
There  is  in  this  statement  the  implication  that  Seneca  knew 
the  one  hundred  different  forms  of  solecism  which  Lucilius,  the 
friend  of  Panaetius,  enumerated  and  illustrated.  In  one  other 
place,  Seneca  mentions  solecism  and  barbarism.91 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  a  more  difficult  matter  to  make 
the  embellishment  of  Seneca's  style  harmonize  with  the  Stoic 
conception  of  Karoox*^.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  matter 
(anyone  may  find  the  materials  assembled  for  such  a  study 
in  Summer's  excellent  introduction  to  his  Select  Letters  of 
Seneca)  reveals  the  fact  that  Seneca  not  only  censured  "  dulcedo 
orationis"  but  in  practice  did  not  seek  it.  He  wrote,  as  he 
professed  to  write,  not  for  the  ears  but  for  the  minds  of  men. 
It  was  titillation  of  the  intelligence  rather  than  titillation  of 
the  auditory  nerve  that  he  sought.  The  Gorgian  figures 
reappear  in  his  writings  as  the  inevitable  by-products  of  the 
syllogistic  style,  and  no  one  would  think  of  confusing  the 
parisosis  and  paronomasia  of  Seneca  with  that  form  of  ornamen- 

"  Ep.  82,  9;  83,  9;  83,  10;  85,  24;  107,  7. 
"Ep.  95,  65. 
«•  Ep   95,  9. 
»Ep.  113,26. 
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tation  as  it  appears  in  Isocrates.  Such  ornamentation  is  es- 
sential in  the  style  of  Isocrates,  with  Seneca  it  is  incidental. 
His  use  of  simile,  metaphor,  and  personification  is  not  more 
frequent  than  Homer's  use  of  the  same  figures.  Cicero  states 
that  Zeno  was  in  the  habit  of  rounding  off  his  argument  with 
a  simile,  and  the  four  similes  and  three  metaphors  found  in 
Zeno's  fragments  give  us  some  reason  to  believe  that  Seneca 
may  not  have  used  these  figures  more  often  than  the  founder 
of  his  school. 

We  can  hardly  call  Seneca  an  Atticist.  His  literary  form 
is  obviously  more  closely  related  to  the  Asianism  of  Hierocles 
of  Alabanda,  whose  style  Cicero  characterizes  as  "genus  sen- 
tentiosum  et  argutum. "  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
Stoicism  on  its  way  from  Pergamum  to  Tarsus  made  converts 
at  Alabanda. 


THE  PLAIN  STYLE  IN  THE  SCIPIONIC  CIRCLE 

George  Converse  Fiske 

My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  show,  (1)  that  the  satires  of 
Lucilius  and  of  Horace  were  written  in  essential  harmony  with 
those  rhetorical  theories  of  the  plain  style  which  were  first  popu- 
larized at  Rome  in  the  Scipionic  circle  in  the  period  between 
155  and  129  b.c.  by  the  two  Stoic  philosophers,  Diogenes  of 
Babylon  and  Panaetius;  (2)  that  this  Stoic  rhetoric,  domiciled 
in  the  Scipionic  circle,  had  evolved  a  body  of  principles  govern- 
ing the  subject  matter,  tone,  diction,  and  humor,  of  the  sermo  or 
conversation,  whether  oral  or  written,  as  we  may  see  by  study- 
ing the  aesthetic  theories  of  Panaetius  which  are  reproduced 
for  us  in  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  de  officiis;  (3)  that  the  fun- 
damental stylistic  differences  which  distinguish  the  satires  of 
Horace  from  those  of  Lucilius  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
Horace  was  in  general  accord  with  a  later  and  more  refined  de- 
finition of  the  diction  and  humor  appropriate  to  the  sermo  or 
discourse  in  the  plain  style  of  conversation;  that  this  later  defini- 
tion was  probably  developed  by  the  rhetorical  works  of  the  Rom- 
an Atticists  and  Cicero;  (4)  finally,  that  Lucilius  modified  the 
stricter  theories  of  his  rhetorical  masters  under  the  influence  of 
the  popular  impromptu  dialogues  of  the  Greek  Cynics  and 
Stoics,  and  in  consequence  laid  himself  open  to  the  criticisms 
levelled  against  him  by  Horace  in  satires  I:  4;  I:  10;  and  II:  1. 

To  us  moderns,  born  to  the  romantic  belief  in  the  imagina- 
tive autocracy  of  the  man  of  creative  genius  over  his  works,  it 
is  difficult  to  accept  the  truth  that  from  the  Hellenistic  period 
on,  and  throughout  the  Roman  world  of  letters,  the  study  of 
rhetoric  was  a  prerequisite  for  literary  composition  in  every 
field.  We  are  prone  to  resent  such  an  assumption  and  to  hold 
that  it  places  fetters  upon  the  human  spirit.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  art  of  rhetoric — and  ancient  rhetoric 
was  an  art,  not  a  science — was  itself  the  result  of  the  sympathe- 
tic and  critical  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  prose  and 
verse  by  the  most  discriminating  Hellenic  minds  from  Gorgias  to 
Aristotle  and  the  rhetoricians  of  the  Academy  and  the  Porch. 
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According  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients  such  a  man  of  letters 
is  first  born  and  then  made — made  in  the  school  of  good  crafts- 
manship; or  as  Horace  phrases  it  in  the  Art  Poetica  408  ff.: 

natura.  fieret  laudabfle  carmen  an  arte, 
quaesitum  est:  ego  nee  stadium  sine  divite  vena, 
nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium;  alterius  sic 
altera  poscit  opem  res  et  coniurat  amke. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  classic  in  distinction  from 
the  romantic  imagination  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  enter  the 
workshop  of  the  classical  artist,  who  is  soundly  trained  in  rhetor- 
ical craftsmanship.  We  are  now  to  study  in  detail  that  system 
of  literary  apprenticeship  which  exercised-  such  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  literary  ideals  of  Lucilius  in  the  circle  of 
Scipio,  and  of  Horace  in  the  circle  of  Maecenas;  but  first  a  few 
words  of  the  earlier  circle. 

In  mature  life  both  Lucilius  and  Horace  became  members  of 
the  most  important  literary  and  political  coteries  of  their  period. 
By  virtue  of  such  association  both  came  to  understand  and  to 
sympathize  with  the  programme  of  moderate  social  and  political 
reform  and  of  intellectual  enlightenment  as  conceived  by  the 
most  gifted  body  of  contemporary  statesmen  and  men  of  letters. 
Of  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  in  which  the  greatest  names  are  Virgil 
and  Horace,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Its  ideals  are  known  even 
to  the  world  of  modern  literary  scholarship.  Unfortunately 
the  modern  world  has  all  but  forgotten  the  profound  influence 
exercised  upon  European,  culture  by  the  famous  circle  of  men 
who  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  second  century  B.C.  gathered 
about  Scipio  the  younger.  To  this  circle  belong  the  two  progres- 
sive statesmen,  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  and  Laelius,  the  histor- 
ians, Polybius,  Fannius,  Aelius  Tubero,  and  Sempronius  Asellio, 
the  orators  and  jurists,  Rutilius  Rufus  and  the  two  Scaevolas, 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Panaetius,  and  the  poets, 
Terence  and  Lucilius.  Such  a  list  may  fairly  challenge  com- 
k\*ri*on  with  that  of  the  circle  of  Maecenas.1 

*  i>n  the  Scipionic  circle  see  Leo,  Geschkhte  der  Rdmischen  Liter  atur, 
<t**fcv4  tt*nd,  pp.  315-325;  Schanz,  Rtimischc  Litter aturgesekichre,  VIII,  1, 1, 
Mb*  «.  vM*  the  philosophical,  literary,  and  political  ideals  of  the  circle  see 
tfcuivwt.  Pwrius  LicinuSy  pp.  132-143;  Schmekel,  Die  Philosophic  der  mitt- 
(*»«  >S?w»  chap.  3,  pp.  439-446;  Reitzenstein,  Werden  und  Wesen  der 
tXJ*a/**'*tf  •»  AUertkvm. 
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There  were  perhaps  three  considerations  which  had  weight  with  the 
Stoics  in  the  formulation  of  their  theory  of  the  plain  style.  (1)  Their 
belief  that  to  speak  well  was  to  speak  the  truth.  (2)  Their  conception 
that  the  function  of  an  orator  was  merely  to  teach,  and  not  as  Cicero  as- 
serted, "to  teach,  to  delight,  to  move.  .  .  .  "  (3)  There  was  the  general 
Stoic  principle,  that  anything  to  be  ideal,  whether  in  speech  or  conduct, 
must  be  in  harmony  with  nature.  Given  now  an  orator,  whose  function 
is  to  speak  the  truth,  to  teach,  and  to  use  language  in  harmony  with  nature 
it  is  easy  to  formulate  a  theory  of  style,  the  virtues  of  which  shall  be,  (1) 
pure  and  unperverted  speech,  (2)  clearness,  (3)  precision,  (4)  conciseness 
(5)  appropriateness,  (6)  freedom  from  artificial  ornamentation.  And 
this  was  the  Stoic  theory  which  bore  the  name  of  'SWipu^*  or  Latinitas. 
The  reason  why  the  first  virtue  gave  its  name  to  the  theory  is  quite  evident, 
for  the  first  virtue  in  a  sense  embraces  the  other  five.  Speech  that  is 
pure  and  unperverted  and  in  harmony  with  nature  will  of  necessity  be  clear, 
precise,  concise,  appropriate,  and  free  from  all  artificiality. 

Such  a  style,  as  Diogenes  says,  has  five  virtues:  dperai  & 
Xbyov  elal  irkvrt.  Its  first  quality  is  a  correct  and  pure  conver- 
sational idiom  as  opposed  to  the  poetical  and  elaborated  style 
of  conventional  rhetoric:  'EXX^ur/ios  p>h>  olv  ken  <ppa<ns  ddtdirrc*- 
ros  kv  r%  rex?**!?  *cu  ah)  eUaiq  avrqdela.  Its  second  quality  is  clear- 
ness, aiming  at  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  thought:  trauma 
6k  kari  X«£«  yvwpipws  irapLaruxra  rd  voobfievov.  Third,  brevity, 
limiting  utterance  to  just  what  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
matter:  crvvropla  5k  4<m  \££ts  abrd.  rd  avay  k<ucl  irepikxovaa  Tpfc 
Ml\o)<nv.  Fourth,  appropriateness,  that  is  the  appropriateness 
of  the  word  to  the  object  in  hand:  irphrov  8k  kari  \4£ts  oUela  r$ 
Tcphyiian.  Fifth,  avoidance  of  the  vulgar:  jcarcunrcui)  6k  ktrrt 
X4£is  CK7r€y>«iryuta  rbv  ISuariaiibv. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Herodian's  system,  which  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  Diogenes,  we  find  six  faults,  which  may  in 
essence  be  reduced  to  three  opposed  to  these  virtues.  These 
faults  are  aoKoucia/ids,  fia.pfiapiap.6s,  ixvpdKoyia.  Under  <ro\ot- 
jcur/ios  are  included  faults  in  syntax;  under  fiapfiapiaptdsf  faults  in 
spelling,  pronunciation,  and  in  purity  of  diction;  under  axvpo- 
\oyla  is  included  the  failure  to  give  each  object  or  act  its  own 
specific  name,  that  is,  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  words  in  their 
literal  or  metaphorical  sense. 

This  grammatical  rhetoric  of  Diogenes  of  Babylon  forms 
the  foundation  for  the  more  highly  articulated  rhetorical  system 
of  Panaetius.     But  before  turning  to  this  system,  it  will  be 
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of  nice  discrimination  of  word  and  phrase,  was  the  central 
quality  of  Laelius,  force,  of  Galba. 

The  life  and  writings  of  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  a  student  of 
Panaetius,  a  courageous  statesman,  who  was  the  unflinching 
champion  of  the  oppressed  provincials,  were  animated  by  the 
same  Stoic  principles.  Like  Diogenes  he  believed  that  to  speak 
well  was  to  speak  the  truth,  for  Cicero  in  de  oratore  1:229 
declares  that  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  extortion  was 
characterized  by  a  simplex  ratio  veritatis,  a  tradition  which  was 
continued  by  his  nephew  Cotta.  In  general  Cicero  found  his 
orations  'jejune*  a  favorite  epithet  of  the  plain  style.8  Fur- 
thermore, his  Stoic  tendencies  found  an  even  more  productive 
outlet  in  the  law,  where  his  responsa  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.9 
He  exhibits  also  the  same  interest  in  biography  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  Scipio,  who  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Xenophon,  one  of  the  greatest  Greek  models  of  the  simple  nar- 
rative style  affected  by  the  Stoic  rhetoricians.  Hence,  we  find 
Rutilius  Rufus  writing  a  de  vita  sua  in  five  books.  Such  a  work, 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  categories  of  bTotunHiovebpaT*  and 
brofiyrjuara  or  memoirs,  helps  us  to  understand  how  naturally 
the  element  of  personal  confession  came  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  writings  of  Lucilius. 

But  the  greatest  of  these  Stoic  jurists  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Scaevolas,  a  family  famous  for  its  pontiffs,  statesmen, 
and  jurisconsults.  At  this  period  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,10  the 
consul  of  133  B.C.,  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  represent 
the  same  Stoic  tendencies  in  jurisprudence  and  oratory.  The 
former  was  the  teacher  of  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  in  law,  the  latter 
was  more  actively  associated  with  the  Scipionic  circle.  In  a 
fragment  of  Lucilius,  86,  this  legally-minded  Scaevola  alludes  to 
the  rhetorical  powers  of  his  son-in-law  Crassus: 

Crassum  habeo  generum,  ne  rhetoricoterus  tu  seis. 

Here  the  use  of  the  Greek  comparative  is  in  part  a  mocking 
parody  of  the  fondness  of  Albucius,  Scaevola's  legal  opponent, 
for  Greek  terms,  but  it  also  suggests  the  indifference  to  rhetorical 

•  Cicero,  Brutus,  1 14. 

•  Ocero,  Brutus,  113 

mQb  PubKus  Mucius  Scaevola,  see  Leo,  op.  cit.,  p.  349;  on  Quint  us 
BOi  Scaevola,  ibid.,  p.  329,  p.  341. 
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Lucilian  and  the  Pompeian  families  may  have  arisen;  Spurius 
Mummius,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  another 
educated  Stoic  of  this  period.  The  poetical  epistles  which  he 
sent  from  Corinth  are  of  importance  in  the  genesis  of  this  form, 
a  genre  so  closely  allied  to  the  sermo  or  conversation,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  rhetoric  of  Panaetius,  which  is  represented  in 
Lucilian  satire,  and  finds  consummate  expression  in  the  epistles 
of  Horace.16 

As  the  most  famous  writer  of  the  whole  circle  something 
must  be  said  of  the  style  of  Terence.  As  puri  sertnonis  amator 
he  is,  of  course,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Stoic  ideal  of 
Latinitas.16  As  Leo  well  says:17  Das  Latein  des  Terenz  ist 
eine  neue  romische  Urbanitat  wie  Menander's  Griechisch  eine 
neue  Atthis  war.  Er  weiss  das  sehr  gut;  est  pura  lectio  lasst 
er  den  Ambivius  im  Prolog  zum  Heautontimoroumenos  sagen. 
This  is  recognized  by  Cicero,  usually  a  severe  critic  of  the  plain 
style.  Such  a  purus  and  lectus  sermo  means  the  best  Latinity 
of  the  period.18  Such  purity  of  taste  and  diction,  elegantia, 
would  seem  to  imply  thorough  familiarity  with  the  strict  gram- 
matical, lexicographical,  and  rhetorical  studies  of  Diogenes  and 
Panaetius.19  Even  in  his  own  lifetime  Terence  was  criticized 
by  his  rival  Luscius  for  what  soon  came  to  constitute  the  most 
characteristic  virtues  of  the  plain  style,  tenuitas  and  levtias.™ 
So  in  a  later  age,  Caesar  in  his  famous  epigram  mentions  the 
levia  scripta  of  Terence  after  his  purus  sermo,  thereby  definitely 
assigning  Terence  to  the  ykvos  ioxvbv  or  genus  tenue,  the  technical 
designations  of  the  plain  style.21 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  Scipio  himself.  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  Minor  Aemilianus,22  the  son  of  Lucius  Aemilius 

14  On  the  relation  of  the  e  pis  tula  to  the  sermo,  see  Hendrickson,  Are  the 
Letters  of  Horace  Satires?    A.  J.  P.,  XVIII: 312-324. 

18  Caesar,  who  composed  the  famous  epigram  on  Terence,  was  himself 
an  adherent  of  the  plain  style;  of  this  epigram  I  quote  the  first  two  lines: 

Tu  quoque  tu  in  summis,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 

poneris,  et  merito,  puri  sermonis  amator. 
17  Op.  cit.,  p.  253. 
11  See  Cicero,  Brutus,  171. 

19  See  infra,  pp.  71-81  passim. 

20  See  Heautontimoroumenos  45. 

21  See  Leo,  op.  cit.,  pp.  251-258  for  a  discriminating  critique  on  the  style 
of  Terence. 

22  On  the  life  and  character  of  Scipio  Africanus  Minor  see  Leo,  op.  cit.% 
p.  320. 
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of  Polybius.  From  that  time  until  the  death  of  Scipio,  129  B.C., 
he  lived  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  with  his  patron. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  Panaetius  not 
merely  on  Roman  Stoicism,  of  which  he  is  the  real  founder, 
but  also  on  Roman  law,  social  and  political  theory,  and  through 
his  grammatical  and  rhetorical  interests  upon  Roman  literary 
theory  and  composition.  His  temper  is  that  of  the  scholar 
of  studied  moderation  and  catholic  sympathies.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  his  sympathetic  studies  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Platonic  academy,  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  admits  into 
his  essentially  eclectic  system  the  ethical  theories  of  Aristotle 
and  the  sceptical  epistemology  of  Carneades.  His  ethics  are, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  aristocratic  pragmatism  which  interprets  the 
old  Stoic  virtus  in  terms  of  social  service,  and  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  doctrine  of  noblesse  oblige  and  propriety  (r6  xpkrow, 
decus)  in  speech  and  action.  His  principal  treatise,  as  we  may 
see  from  Cicero's  free  paraphrase  in  the  de  officiis,*  sets  forth 
Stoicism,  "as  the  school  which  will  train  the  scholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  statesman,"  while  he  shrinks  from  those  bolder 
doctrines,  borrowed  from  the  Cynic  school,  which  conflict 
with  that  which  is  conventional  or,  as  their  opponents  say, 
with  that  which  is  becoming.  The  regular  performance  of 
services  (rd  KaJdrjKovra  officia)  is  the  true  road  by  which  virtue 
is  attained.  These  services  are  the  simple  daily  duties  which 
fall  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  famous  fragment  of  Lucilius 
on  virtue,  lines  1326-1338,  seems  to  contain  in  a  condensed  form 
an  exposition  of  virtue  as  accepted  in  the  Scipionic  circle  from 
the  lips  of  Panaetius.27 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  conception  of  virtus  is  a  sort  of  transfer 
from  the  field  of  Aesthetics  to  the  field  of  Ethics  of  the  principle 
of  rd  wpkwov,  appropriateness.  So  also  in  the  field  of  aesthetics 
and  literature,  we  find  questions  of  diction,  structure,  and  the 
delineation  of  character,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  same 

*  On  Cicero's  method  of  translating  Panaetius  in  the  de  ojiciis  see  1:6 
and  7,  11:60,  and  111:7.  Also  the  Introduction  to  Holden's  edition  of  the 
de  officiis,  pp.  xxvi  ff. 

"  See  Schmekel,  op.  cit.y  p.  445.  Not  accepted  by  Buttner,  Porcius 
I  Acinus,  pp.   138-139. 
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sensibility  and  by  clear  implication  to  stylistic  sensibility  as 
well:  Cynicorum  vero  ratio  tota  est  eicienda;  est  enim  inimica 
verecundiae,  sine  qua  nihil  rectum  esse  potest,  nihil  honestum. 
In  fact  it  is  clear  from  other  passages  in  the  de  officiis  that  Panae- 
tius  applied  his  shibboleth  of  t6  Tpkrow  to  speech  as  well  as  to 
action  by  developing  a  set  of  principles,  rhetorical  and  yet 
quasi-ethical,  which  should  govern  the  sermo  or  conversation 
both  oral  and  written,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  speech  of  the 
orator.  Negatively,  then,  the  passages  just  cited  show  that 
Panaetius  eliminates  from  the  oral  or  written  discourse,  sermo, 
the  obscenity,  over-frankness,  and  harshness,  affected  by  his 
Cynic  and  Stoic  predecessors. . 

In  the  de  qfficiis  1:132  ff.w  Cicero  following  Panaetius  dis- 
cusses the  form,  content,  and  tone  of  the  sermo,  the  ideal  lit- 
erary form  for  the  plain  style  whether  written  or  spoken.  In 
the  spoken  discourse  claritas  or  distinctness  of  utterance,  and 
suavitas  or  agreeable  harmony  are  essential.  These  qualities 
by  a  slight  shift  of  meaning  correspond  to  perspicacity  and  easy 
charm  in  the  spoken  discourse.  The  Catuli,  who  are  quoted 
as  models  of  such  a  style,  both  spoken  and  written,  clearly 
adopt  the  Stoic  principle  of  Latinitas,  for  Cicero  tells  us:  hi 
autem  optime  uti  lingua  Latina  putabantur.  Again,  in  the 
Brutus  132  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  elder  Catulus  refers  to  his 
suavitas,  and  his  incorrupta  quaedam  Latini  sermonis  intc- 
gritas.  Such  epithets  recall  the  pure  and  unperverted  diction 
demanded  by  the  grammatical  rhetoric  of  Diogenes,  and  the 
theory  of  appropriateness  of  Panaetius. 

Now  the  agreeableness  (suavitas)  of  the  Brutus  passage, 
and  such  purity  of  diction  as  was  advocated  by  Panaetius  and 
realized  by  Catulus,  imply  by  definition,  avoidance  of  foreign 
idiom,  especially  of  the  pedantic  and  objectionable  habit  of 
interlarding  Latin  with  Greek.  Panaetius  seems  to  have  fully 
realized  this,  if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  the  de  qfficiis 
1:111,  for  certainly  one  of  the  attributes  of  propriety,  t6  Tpkxo*,  is 
to  be  true  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own  nature:  quam  [i.e.  rdrpkrw] 
conservare  non  possis,  si  aliorum  naturam  imitans  omittas 
tuam.     Ut  enim  sermone  eo  debemus  uti,   qui  innatus  est 

»  Sec  Hirzel,  op.  cit.%  II:  355  ff. 
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the  rubric  aut  de  artium  studiis  et  doctrina.  Here  also  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  studies  of 
Lucilius,  especially  those  in  books  IX  and  X,  and  such  criti- 
cisms on  the  theory  of  the  satirist's  art  as  we  find  in  Lucilius, 
books  XXVI  and  XXX,  and  Horace's  satires  1:4  and  10,  and 
11:1,  the  literary  epistles,  and  above  all  the  Ars  Poctica  of  Hor- 
ace. The  last  is  an  tlaayuyyrj  or  informal  introduction  to  an 
art,  addressed  by  a  master  to  a  youthful  prot£g6,  with  which 
Cichorius  rightly  compares  the  satire  of  Lucilius  addressed  to 
Junius  Congus,  the  youthful  historian. 

The  passage  of  Cicero  also  contains  certain  hints  upon  the 
manner  of  the  conversation,  which  distinctly  suggest  the  ram- 
bling and  somewhat  desultory  manner  of  satire.  Thus  in  135: 
Danda  igitur  opera  est,  ut,  etiamsi  aberrare  ad  alia  coeperit 
ad  haec  revocetur  oratio,  sed  utcumque  aderunt;  neque  enim 
isdem  de  rebus  nee  omni  tempore  nee  similiter  delectamur. 
It  is  needless  to  quote  Horatian  examples  on  this  point,  but  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  certain  transitional  lines  in  Lucilius,  such 
as  558,  1027,  1032,  1227,  1279,  seem  to  employ  the  same  desul- 
tory method  of  composition. 

The  abrupt  and  witty  endings  of  Horace's  satires,  sometimes 
coupled  with  ironical  mockery  of  the  satirist  himself,  are  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  concluding  injunction  of  Cicero  in  this 
same  section:  Animadvertendum  est  etiam,  quatenus  sermo 
delectationem  habeat,  et,  ut  incipiendi  ratio  fuerit,  ita  sit 
desinendi  modus.  In  illustration  of  this  point  we  may  cite 
Horace's  satires  1:1,  120;  3,  136  ff.;  4,  140ff.;  9,  78, 10,92;  II: 
1,  83  ff.;  3,  323  ff.  Hitherto  it  has  escaped  observation  that 
Lucilius  probably  affected  a  similar  abruptness  at  the  end  of 
his  satires,  as  we  may  infer  from  fragment  567,  parallel  to  the 
close  of  Horace's  first  satire;  1038,  parallel  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  satire  of  book  I;  77,  clearly  the  original  of  Horace's  I: 
9,  78;  and  1095,  parallel  to  11:1,  84-85. 

More  vital  than  such  corroborative  evidence  as  to  details 
is  the  evidence  concerning  the  wit  and  humor  appropriate 
to  the  oral  or  written  discourse.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
to  consider  what  limits  were  set  to  their  employment,  and 
what  type  of  humor  Panaetius  regarded  as  appropriate  to 
the  sermo. 
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In  these  sections  Cicero  begins  by  asserting  the  conflict 
between  appetite  (bpuij)  and  reason;  reason  should  command, 
appetite  obey.  Hence  every  action  should  be  based  on  reason; 
the  appetites  should  neither  run  ahead  of  reason  nor  lag  behind 
it.  The  control  or  rather  the  wise  use  of  the  passions  is  all 
important.  Such  ordered  control  is  the  first  law  of  duty.  Na- 
ture did  not  bring  us  into  the  world  for  play  and  jest;  Neque 
enim  ita  generati  a  natura  sumus,  ut  ad  ludum  et  iocum  facti 
esse  videamur.  Nevertheless,  play  and  jest  have  their  place; 
like  sleep  and  rest  they  are  used  as  means  of  relaxation  from 
serious  effort,  relaxations  which  rebuild  us  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  It  follows  that  jesting  is  subject  to  the  restraints 
of  reason;  it  must  not  be  unrestrained  and  unrefined,  but  re- 
fined and  witty:  Ipsumque  genus  iocandi  non  profusum  ne 
immodestum,  sed  ingenuum  et  facetum  esse  debet.  The 
limits  set  to  play  in  the  case  of  children  afford  a  good  analogy 
for  the  proper  limitation  of  what  we  in  English  call  the  "play 
of  wit/'  and  the  Latin  satirists  called  ludus,  a  name  actually 
attached  to  his  satires  by  Lucilius.86  In  both  cases  nothing 
incompatible  with  good  conduct  is  permissible;  ordered  free- 
dom, but  not  license,  is  the  rule:  Ut  enim  pueris  non  omnem 
ludendi  licentiam  damus,  sed  earn,  quae  ab  honestatis  actioni- 
bus  non  sit  aliena,  sic  in  ipso  ioco  aliquod  probi  ingenii  lumen 
eluceat.    We  have  now  brought  our  paraphrase  to  the  end  of  103. 

In  104  Cicero,  following  Panaetius,  proceeds  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  these  principles  of  propriety  and  modera- 
tion to  the  field  of  the  laughable,  the  genus  iocandi.  He  an- 
nounces that  there  are  two  types  of  jests:  the  one  coarse,  rude, 
vicious,  indecent;  the  other  refined,  polite,  clever,  witty: 
Duplex  omnino  est  iocandi  genus  unum  illiberale,  petulans, 
flagitiosum,  obscenum,  alterum  elegans,  urbanum,  ingeniosum, 
facetum.  As  examples  of  the  latter  type  Cicero  cites  Plautus, 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  works  of  the  Socratic  school,  and  the  col- 
lections of  witty  sayings  of  which  the  ancients  were  so  fond. 
The  last  example  of  the  liberal  jest  is  represented  by  the  collec- 
tion of  Cato  Maior,  which  bore  the  general  title  of  &wo^Skyuara. 
Further,  Panaetius*  general  theory  of  propriety  may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  test  to  distinguish  the  liberal  from  the  vulgar  jest; 

»  See  infra,  pp.  100-101. 
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task  of  moral  reform  within  the  state.  So,  in  fragment  1033 
Lucilius  seems  to  assume  the  rile  of  censor  morum: 

quern  scis  scire  tuas  omnes  maculasque  notasque. 

Here  macula  is  glossed  by  Nonius  p.  350,  12  by  turptiudines. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  illiberal  jest 
according  to  Cicero  employs  obscene  words  in  the  assault  upon 
an  indecent  subject:  alterum  (i.e.  the  genus  illiberale  iocan- 
di)  ne  libero  quidem,  si  rerum  turpitudini  adhibeatur  verborum 
obscenitas. 

Similarly,  in  a  discussion  upon  the  province  of  the  laughable 
in  the  de  oratore  11:235-247,  Cicero  points  out  (236)  that  the 
laughable  is  said  to  originate  in  what  is  disgraceful  pointed  out 
in  a  manner  not  disgraceful.  This  last  definition  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Aristotle's  Poetics  5:  Tdybp  yekoldv  kan  &p&prwt& 
n  *ai  alax<K  clvwSvvov  kcu  ov  (pSaprucdv. 

In  the  de  oratore  11:242,  in  speaking  of  the  type  of  wit  which 
turns  upon  the  matter  expressed  rather  than  the  manner  of 
expression,  Cicero  urges  moderation  and  care;  the  mimicking 
manner  employed  by  the  actors  in  farces,  cthologi,  or  in  the  mimes 
is  excessive,  and  should  be  avoided  by  the  orator.17  The  orator 
should  rather  adumbrate,  'surripiat,'  his  imitation,  that  the 
hearer 's  imagination  may  be  aroused:  orator  surripiat  oportet 
imitationem,  ut  is,  qui  audiet,  cogitet  plura,  quam  videat; 
praestet  idem  ingenuitatem  et  ruborem  suum  verborum  tur- 
pitudine  et  rerum  obscenitate  vitanda. 

Now  Horace,  at  the  beginning  of  satire  I:  4,  seems  to  recog- 
Mte  that  Lucilius,  whose  spiritual  descent  is  from  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  is  ethically  a  humorist  of  the  second  or  reform- 
ing type*  His  assaults,  like  that  of  the  Old  Comedy,  aim  at 
*>cial  reform;  they  attack  the  turptiudines  of  robbery,  adultery, 
**Uftfer„  with  freedom.  Lucilius,  like  those  writers,  i&facetus, 
\vr  **  Horace  says  in  1:10,  65  comis  et  urbanus.  Stylistically, 
Wwver*  he  merits  severe  criticism  because,  in  spite  of  his 
ttawthNi)  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Comedy,  he  sinks 
tet  |**ctk*  to  the  level  of  the  mime.  Horace,  1:10,  5,  cannot 
j$V*  Kim  a  blanket  approval  though  he  recognizes  his  comic 

»*#**#*  1U44, 
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The  limits  of  space  compel  me  to  omit  the  detailed  proof 
that  this  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  temperamental  Lucilius  was 
probably  purely  unconscious,  and  that  theoretically  he,  like 
Horace,  disapproved  of  the  broader  and  coarser  strokes  of  the 
mime,  in  which  obscenitas  verborutn  is  added  to  turpitude  rerum. 
The  suit  which  Lucilius  brought  against  an  actor  of  mimes,  who 
assailed  him  by  name  and  the  possible  allusion  to  a  mimus  in 
fragment  1344,  afford  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  Lucilius 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  conscious  of  an  inherent  ethical  and 
aesthetic  gulf  separating  his  satires  from  the  mime.  Further- 
more, we  have  in  line  899  of  Lucilius.*89 

deum  rex  auertat  uerba  obscena 

evidence  that  Lucilius  felt  that  verba  obscena  should  be  far 
removed  from  the  poet's  pages.  It  thus  seems  possible  to  apply 
to  the  humor  of  the  mime,  as  conceived  by  Horace  and  possibly 
by  Lucilius,  the  rhetorical  formula  of  Cicero  and  Panaetius;  the 
wit  of  the  mime  is  an  illiberalis  iocus  for  in  it  obscenitas  verborutn 
is  added  to  turfniudo  rerum.40  The  sharp  humor  of  the  mime 
may  also  be  said  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  the  reprobated 
manner  which  proceeds  severe,  maledice,  contumeliose,  against 
which  Cicero  speaks  in  the  de  officiis  1:134. 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  the  humor  of  the  Old  Comedy 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  genus 
liberate  iocandi.  And  in  point  of  fact  "to  Aristotle  himself 
the  old  comedy  afforded  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of 
illiberal  jest. "  Yet  Aristotle's  condemnation  of  Old  Comedy  did 
not  prevail  generally  among  later  theorists  and  critics,  as 
Hendrickson  has  shown.41  The  Old  Comedy,  then,  was  for 
many  reasons  frequently  classed  with  the  genus  liberate  iocandi. 
In  the  first  place*  Cicero  in  the  de  officiis  1:103  shows  that  this 
type  of  humor  must  have  a  certain  probity  of  character:  sic 
in  ipso  toco  aliquod  probi  ingenii  lumen  ehiceat.  Now  the 
purpose  of  ethical  and  social  reform  sheds  such  a  light  upon  the 

*  Intrrt^rrttd  ^N  Marx  a*  referring  to  a  woman  on  whom  one  is  shower- 
ing a  *tr*Am  ot  abu*r 

*  lYrhaiv*  the  tact  that  slaves  and  treedmen  w«*  the  regular  actors 
«4  tfc*  mime  hel|vr\t  to  *\vjMv*i  such  at.  Association  of  the  illiberal  type  of 
feat  with  thw  K*tm  ot  the  drama,  which  deservedly  bore  a  low  reputation 

fit  sWvvwvv 

*  $**  Hettdwcl*\n.  /?  ,-w\.  .1  A  r«  XXI.  !*0iX  p.  140,  and  Hartu 
*Ml  JjMiUtfv  m  »*iwvv  Hm  Hs+s*  if  t^*i*rs*w*  p.  155. 
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conception  of  the  tlpwv  because  Socrates  best  realized  in  actual 
life  this  type  of  humor,  a  type  bound  up  with  the  conception 
of  the  plain  style  from  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato  on. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  the  orator  60,  distinctly  indicates  Plato  as 
the  master  of  this  style  and  its  appropriate  type  of  humor: 
longe  omnium  quicumque  scripserunt  aut  locuti  sunt  exstitit 
et  gravitate  et  suavitate  princeps. 

In  accordance,  also,  with  the  practice  of  Latin  literary 
criticism  of  seeking  national  parallels  to  the  representative 
writers  of  Greek  literary  forms,  Plautus  is  regarded  by  Cicero 
as  the  Latin  representative  of  the  type  of  liberal  humor  affected 
by  the  Old  Comedy,  while  the  sayings  of  Cato,  the  elder,  are 
parallel  to  the  bons  mots  of  which  the  Greeks  were  so  fond.  I 
must  omit  the  detailed  proof  that  Lucilius  freely  accorded  such 
a  position  to  Plautus,  while  the  more  critical  Horace  rejects 
his  claim  to  represent  the  liberal  type  of  jest.4* 

But  far  more  than  the  Old  Comedy,  the  moral  anecdotes 
or  xpetcu  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Cato,  the  humor  represented 
by  the  famous  Socratic  irony,  most  profoundly  influenced  the 
theory  of  humor  current  in  the  satires  of  Lucilius  and  of  Horace. 
Who  were  the  writers  included  under  the  canon  as  used  by 
Horace  in  the  Ars  Poetica,  310,  by  Lucilius  in  707,  and  as 
proclaimed  in  the  critical  theories  of  Panaetius  and  Cicero  in 
the  de  officiis  to  be  par  excellence  the  models  for  the  appropriate 
and  liberal  type  of  humor?  What  was  the  conception  of  the 
Socratic  tlpuv  and  in  what  relation  does  this  conception  stand 
to  the  theory  of  the  plain  style? 

Under  the  Socraiici  libri  were  included  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  and  Aeschines,  as  Hirzel  has 
conclusively  shown.44  These  were  the  models  of  philosophic 
exposition  followed  by  Panaetius.  This  we  may  infer  from  the 
title  of  a  non-extant  work  wept  t&v  ZcjKparuuav  as  well  as  from 
the  position  accorded  to  the  Socratici  in  the  de  officiis  1:134, 
where  they  are  quoted  as  the  stylistic  norm  for  the  sermo  or 
discourse  in  contrast  to  the  crude  and  barbarous  style  of  such 

u  The  Index  auctorum  of  Marx  shows  that  Lucilius  imitated  Plautus 
in  612,  669,  700,  736,  771,  957,  1094.  An  examination  of  these  passages 
reveals  the  sympathetic  familiarity  of  Lucilius  with  Plautus.  For  Horace's 
criticisms  on  Plautus  see  epistles.IIil,  170  ff.  and  Ars  Poetica,  270  ff. 

44  Op.  cit.t  pp.  357-364. 
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lays  claim  to  what  he  does  not  have,  the  tlpuw  depreciates  or 
conceals  what  he  has.  Aristotle  is  also  the  first  to  designate 
Socrates  as  the  type  of  genuine  and  fine  irony,  a  reputation 
which  the  master  maintains  for  all  time,  and  which  was  accepted 
by  Roman  ethical  and  aesthetic  criticism.    To  this  we  now  turn. 

To  the  Romans  Socrates  was  clearly  the  type  of  the  cl/wr, 
as  we  may  see  from  Cicero  academica  prior  a  II:  5,  IS,  where  it 
is  said  of  Socrates:  autem  de  se  ipse  detrahens  in  disputatione 
plus  tribuebat  iis  quos  volebat  refellere.  Ita  cum  aliud  diceret 
atque  sentiret,  libenter  uti  solitus  est  ea  dissimulatione  quam 
dpwvtlav  vocant;  quam  ait  etiam  in  Africano  fuisse  Fannius 
idque  propterea  vitiosum  in  illo  non  putandum  quod  idem 
fuerit  in  Socrate.  So  also  in  the  de  officiis  1:108,  Cicero 
clearly  represents  the  opinion  of  Panaetius  in  saying  of  So- 
crates: De  Graecis  autem  dulcem  et  face  turn  festivique 
sermonis  atque  in  omni  oratione  simulatorem,  quern  elpwra 
Graeci  nominamnt,  Socratem  accepimus.  Moreover,  such 
dissimulation  is  not  blameworthy  as  109  clearly  declares. 

Among  the  eclectic  Romans  the  agnostic  attitude  represen- 
ted by  the  Socratic  irony  was  in  greater  favor  than  with  the 
somewhat  dogmatic  Epicureans.  This  is  clearly  apparent  in 
the  treatment  of  wit  assigned  to  Julius  Caesar  Strabo  in  the  de 
araiore  of  Cicero  II :  264-290,  where  irony  is  given  a  high  place 
in  the  six  types  of  wit  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  thought 
Cicero,  accordingly,  in  269  defines  irony  as  an  urbana  dissimula- 
tio: 

Urbana  etiam  dissimulatio  est,  cum  alia  dicuntur  ac  sentias,  non  ulo 
genere,  de  quo  ante  dixi.  ...  In  hoc  genere  Fannius  in  annalibus  suifl 
Africanum  hunc  Aemilianum  dicit  fuisse  egregium  et  Graeco  eum  verbo 
appellat  tlpuva;  sed,  uti  ei  ferunt,  qui  melius  haec  norunt,  Socratem  opinor 
in  hac  ironia  dissimulantiaque  longe  lepore  et  humanitate  omnibus 
praestitisse.  Genus  est  perelegans  et  cum  gravitate  salsum  cumque  oratoriis 
actionibus  turn  urbanis  sermonibus  adcommodatum. 

We  have  similar  testimony  in  the  Brutus  292,  where  Atticus 
on  the  basis  of  this  quality  of  irony,  assigns  Plato,  Xenophon, 
and  Aeschines  to  the  libri  Socractici. 

It  seems  certain  that  this  conception  of  ironic  humor,  which 
we  have  thus  found  domiciled  in  the  Scipionic  circle  in  Rome, 
probably  in  large  measure  by  the  efforts  of  Panaetius,  and 
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partly  due  to  the  aggressive  temperament  of  the  man;  yet  it 
can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  they  rest  in  part  upon  a  freer  and 
looser  tradition  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  plain  style  than 
we  find  elsewhere  in  the  Scipionic  circle.  Naturally,  the  free 
satiric  form  of  Lucilius  demanded  a  less  rigorous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  plain  style  than  that  affected  by  Terence  in  so  finished 
a  genre  as  the  New  Comedy.  Still  when  all  has  been  said,  it 
comes  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
stylistic  strictures  of  Horace  upon  Lucilius  to  find  that  ancient 
literary  criticism  almost  uniformly  groups  his  writings  under 
the  category  of  the  plain  style.  For  the  most  part,  the  terms 
characterizing  the  style  of  Lucilius  are  found  in  the  techni- 
cal vocabulary  which  ancient  literary  criticism  employs  to  give 
objective  characterization  to  the  plain  style. 

Thus,  Lucilius  is  the  model  of  gracilitas,  a  term  reserved  for 
the  plain  style.48  Hutnilitas,  another  common  attribute  of  the 
plain  style,  which  does  not  soar,  but  is  a  sermo  repens  per 
kumum*9  is  applied  to  him  by  Petronius.  Lucilius  is  docius 
and  urbanus*0  The  former  designation  is  appropriate  in 
view  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  liter- 
ature, with  Greek  philosophy  and  rhetoric.61  Hence,  we 
find  Cicero62  quoting  Lucilius  as  advocating  a  broad  culture 
and  training  for  the  orator.  Lucilius'  wit  justifies  the 
application  to  him  of  the  adjective  urbanus,  not  perhaps  as 
judged  by  the  strict  puristic  standards  of  the  later  Atticists  and 
of  the  Augustan  age,  but  certainly  as  judged  by  the  standards  of 
his  own  time,  and  those  dominant  in  the  minds  of  his  archaizing 

41  On  the  stylistic  position  of  Lucilius  in  general,  see  the  testimonia 
de  vita  et  poesi  C.  Lucili  in  Marx's  Prolegomena  pp.  cxxv-cxxxiv,  also 
the  article  Molle  atque  facetum  by  C.  N.  Jackson,  in  the  Harvard  Studies 
in  Classical  Philology,  XXIV:1 17-137,  and  the  article  Horace,  Catullus, 
TigeUinus  by  B.  L.  Ullman,C.P.,  X:  270-296.  On  gracilitas  see  A.  Gellius 
VI:  14,  6.  Marx,  testimonia,  no.  73;  Fronto,  p.  113  N.  Marx,  testimonia 
no.  74. 

49  Petronius  4.    Marx,  testimonia  no.  77.     On  schedium  see  infra  p.  101. 

10  See  Cicero,  de  oratore  1:72;  Quintilian  X:l,  94.  Marx,  testimonia  nos. 
58  and  62. 

41  On  the  officia  oratoris  which  may  be  connected  with  the  adjective 
doctus,  see  Cicero,  de  oratore  11:115;  Quintilian  V  praef.  1,  also  Hendrickson 
on  the  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Ancient  Characters  of  Style,  A.  J.  P., 
XXVI  :260,  and  especially  note  3. 

M  Cicero,  de  oratore  1:72.  Marx  1241.  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  why 
Marx  should  be  averse  to  regarding  this  passage  as  representing  the  belief 
of  Lucilius. 
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as  even  Horace  acknowledges,  are  self-revelations.  They, 
therefore,  like  the  works  of  so  many  writers  of  the  Socratic 
school,  most  notably  perhaps  Xenophon,  belong  to  the  category 
of  toro^/iara  or  memoirs:" 

ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim 
credebat  libris  neque  si  male  cessarat  usquam 
decurrens  alio  neque  si  bene:  quo  fit  ut  omnis 
votiva  pateat,  veluti  descripta  tabella 
vita  senis. 

But  beside  these  qualities  of  tone  and  mood,  the  plain  style, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  exacting  claims  upon  the  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  scholarship  of  its  followers.  Let  us  briefly 
summarize  the  evidence  on  these  points  revealed  by  a  study 
of  the  surviving  fragments  of  Lucilius. 

We  find  Lucilius  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles 
of  the  Stoic  grammatical  rhetoric  as  taught  by  Diogenes  of 
Babylon.  The  ninth  book  affords  ample  evidence  of  this, 
but  we  may  supplement  its  testimony  by  other  evidence.  Thus 
in  fragment  1100,  Lucilius  says  there  are  100  different  kinds  of 
solecisms  and  apparently  listed  them  as  an  aid  to  a  standard 
of  correct  usage."  Also  in  this  book  we  have  16  fragments  deal- 
ing with  barbarisms,  mistakes  in  spelling  or  pronunciation,  with 
detailed  discussion  upon  the  proper  spelling  of  verbal  endings  or 
case  endings.*7  We  have  two  humorous  fragments  963  and  1 130 
in  which  points  of  pronunciation  are  discussed;  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  pertismm  instead  of  periaesum  in  the  former  case,  the 
rustic  pronunciation  of  pretor  for  praetor  in  the  latter  case. 

In  etymology  Lucilius  shows  much  interest  This  must  in 
large  measure  be  due  to  the  sensitiveness  to  the  accurate  use 
of  words  resulting  from  the  Stoic  interest  in  etymology.  Hence, 
in  4J7  we  find  Lucilius  deriving  tmtoedia  from  trux.  In  452 
tH*  etymology  of  imers  from  ars  is  explained.  In  1160,  Lucilius 
five*  the  correct  etymology  of  praetor  (prae-itor)  from  praeire. 

We  have  three  fragments  in  which  Lucilius  shows  his  interest 
$fctw*A*V*  the  technical  Stoic  designation  for  verbal  accuracy. 
t*  addition*  most  of  the  word  plays  of  which  Lucilius  was  fond 

*Nx^s* v^  U :  t.  50tT 
*  $**  Ma? \  \\>mn>cnt  **  ,\w 

%►  \\»  v  v*\  \\**rU  35 1 ,  >><v  357,  555.  3cci  5c4. 567. 369, 371 ;  on  prepon- 
^UM  ^  .NAmy^vutKNtt  575,  574,  375;  \>a  cvvsso&A&ts  377,  379,  381,  382. 
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finish  of  epic  poetry  or  tragedy  or  a  highly  ornate  prose  style.* 
Thus  in  fragment  86,  where  Scaevola  bids  his  opponent  not 
be  too  rhetorical,  he  represents  the  attitude  of  indifference  to 
excessive  rhetorical  elaboration  so  common  in  the  simple 
grammatical  rhetoric  of  the  Stoics.  In  fragment  608,  Lucilius 
seems  to  defend  the  plain  style  from  the  charge  of  meanness.91 
In  book  XXVII,64  there  was  perhaps  developed  in  fragment 
693  with  its  contrast  between  rem  and  verba,  the  favorite 
Stoic  theory  of  a  rhetoric  irpds  rk  Tp&y/iara,  insisting  on  dialectic 
and  clear  thinking.  Such  a  dialectic  springs  in  ultimate  analy- 
sis from  the  Socraticae  chartae  whose  influence  in  the  teachings 
of  Panaetius  we  have  traced. 

Although  Lucilius  does  not  follow  the  teachings  of  the  more 
ostentatious  rhetoricians,  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
technical  figures  of  this  rhetoric.  A  single  example  must 
suffice.66  In  fragment  181,  he  characterizes  the  Isocratean 
6fjLoioTk\€VTov  as  petty  and  childish. 

Lucilius  was  also  interested,  at  least  theoretically,  in  the 
proper  disposition  of  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  rhythm 
and  sense,  a  process  called  iunctura  by  the  ancients.  He  seems 
to  have  discussed  this  and  other  rhetorical  problems  in  book 
X.  Thus  fragment  385  evidently  refers  to  iunctura,  while 
fragment  378  refers  to  the  antithetical  vice  of  cacosyntheton. 
He  has  also  a  lively  interest  in  questions  of  metre  and  rhythm, 
which  are  discussed  in  fragments  1168, 1209,  and  1294. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that,  like  Horace,  Lu- 
cilius made  a  sharp  distinction  in  vocabulary,  metre,  and  tone 
between  the  requirements  of  the  simple  and  unpretentious 
sermo  or  discourse  of  Socratic,  Cynic  and  Stoic  origin,  and  the 
older  epic  and  tragic  forms  in  the  grand  style.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  basis  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  theories  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  style  accepted 
and  realized  in  the  writings  of  the  Scipionic  circle  as  the  clearest 

«  Sec  fragments  587-590,  632. 

M  See  my  paper  on  Lmcilius,  Persius,  and  the  Ars  Poctica  of  Horace, 
p.  7,  for  a  discussion  on  ignobtfitas. 

u  See  ibid.,  p.  11. 

*  For  Lucilius*  use  of  rhetorical  figures  and  familiarity  with  rhetorical 
study  see  604,  1117.  1132,  1133,  1137,  378.  I  must  reserve  discussion  of 
these  matters  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  Lucilius  and 
Horace. 
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Now  that  we  have  discussed  the  Stoic  theories  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  have  seen  the  influence  of  Diogenes  and  Panaetius 
in  popularizing  these  theories  in  the  Scipionic  circle,  and  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Lucilius  with  the  Stoic  theories  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  style,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
evidence  bearing  upon  Lucilius'  attitude  towards  the  Socraticae 
chartae  or  Socratic  dialogues,  which  hold  a  central  place  in  the 
aesthetic  theories  of  Panaetius,  as  the  model,  par  excellence, 
for  the  philosophic  sermo  or  conversation. 

At  least  three  passages,  738,  742  and  754,  attest  the  direct 
influence  of  Panaetius  upon  Lucilius.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
direct evidence  for  the  influence  of  Panaetius  upon  Lucilius 
emerges  from  the  critical  analysis  of  the  doctrines  of  Panaetius 
as  to  the  sermo  and  the  ironic  humor,  and  the  comparison  of 
this  evidence  with  the  position  assigned  to  Lucilian  satire  by 
ancient  rhetorical  critics  and  with  the  actual  critical  theories  of 
Lucilius  himself.  As  to  the  Socraticae  chartae,  however,  we 
have  explicit  evidence  that  Lucilius  also  looked  upon  them  as 
the  most  important  models  for  his  sermones  in  fragment  710 
where  Lucilius  definitely  mentions  these  writings: 

nee  sic  ubi  Graeci?  ubi  nunc  Socratici  carti?      quidquid  quaeritis,  etc. 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  satire  in  book  XXVII  dealing  with 
literary  criticism,  and,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,67  treating 
certain  topics  in  close  relation  to  those  discussed  in  the  Ars 
Poetic  a  of  Horace.  Here,  especially,  we  must  compare  Horace's 
Ars  Poetic  a  310-312: 

rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae 
verbaque  provisum  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Horace  here  shows  that  the  source  of  moral  knowledge  is 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  the  Academy.  The  Roman 
poet  draws  his  subject  matter  from  this  philosophy,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  his  style  as  well.  But  with  this  study 
must  be  associated  familiarity  with  the  Greek  poets,  who  com- 
bine inspiration  with  style.  So  Lucilius,  referring  to  the  Greek 
poets,  says  "nee  sic  ubi  Graeci"  implying  that  they  are  great 
classical  models,  just  as  in  1111  he  insisted  on  the  study  of  the 

*v  See  my  paper  on  Lucilius  y  Persius,  and  the  Ars  Poctica  of  Horace, 
pt  11. 
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meted  out  to  the  aggressive  humorist  in  every  age,  that  of 
having  his  calmer  words  and  more  restrained  counsels  ignored. 

Now  invective,  according  to  the  rhetorical  theories  of  the 
ancients,  was  related  not  to  the  plain  style,  but  to  the  grand 
style.  It  depends  for  its  effect  upon  amplificatio  or  fullness  of 
utterance  rather  than  upon  the  brevitas  affected  by  the  plain 
style.  The  auctor  ad  Herennium  IV  :8,  11  speaks  of  amplificatio 
in  connection  with  the  grand  style.  Here,  as  Ullman  has  seen,70 
the  thought  is  of  the  threefold  division  of  mollitudo  vocis  (III: 
13,  23),  into  sermo,  contentio,  and  amplificatio.  Scrmo,  as  we 
know,  is  associated  with  the  plain  style,  while  contentio,  which 
corresponds  pretty  closely  to  our  controversial  discourse,  is 
described  as  an  oratio  acris.  In  111:13,  24  of  the  auctor  ad 
Herennium  one  side  of  amplificatio  is  described  as  an  oratio 
acris,  quae  in  iracundiam  inducit,  and  later  in  24,  as  an  oratio 
quae  aliquid  peccatum  amplificans  auditor  em  ad  iracundiam 
adducit.  Panaetius  shared  this  view  as  to  angry  outbursts,  for 
in  the  de  officiis  1:136  he  reprobates  all  perturbationes  as  con- 
trary to  the  general  principle  of  appropriateness,  urges  that 
anger  be  avoided,  and  that  courtesy  be  shown  to  those  with 
whom  we  talk.  In  cases  where  reproof  is  needed,  Panaetius 
permits  a  more  emphatic  tone  of  voice,  more  forcible  and  severe 
terms — the  words  verborum  gravitate  acriore  belong  rather  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  grand  style — and  even  an  assumption 
of  anger.  But  we  must  show  that  this  anger  is  designed  to 
effect  a  reform  in  the  character  of  the  person  thus  reproved; 
real  anger  must  be  far  from  us. 

The  definitions,  oratio  quae  in  iracundiam  inducit  and 
oratio  quae  auditorem  ad  iracundiam  adducit,  fit  admirably  the 
element  of  wrathful  invective,  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  Lucilian  satire,  as  Juvenal  1:165  ff.  and  Horace  Sat.  1:4, 3,  and 
11:1,  68  clearly  perceive.  When  the  style  of  the  satirist — 
whether  he  be  a  Lucilius  or  a  Juvenal — is  surcharged  with 
invective,  we  have  a  boldness  of  diction,  a  sweep,  amplificatio, 
alien  to  the  reserve  of  passion  advocated  by  Panaetius,  and  often 
a  bitter  abandon,  equally  alien  to  the  restrained  humor  of  the 
etpuv,  the  type  of  humorist  held  in  such  esteem  by  Panaetius 
and  in  some  of  his  moods  even  by  Lucilius  himself. 

70  Op.  cit.,  pp.  270-296. 
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seem  to  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  humorous  anecdote 
in  a  fashion  which  should  appeal  to  us  Americans.  It  can  be 
shown  that  book  XI  of  Lucilius  contained  a  miscellany  of  such 
good  stories.  By  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  we  find 
a  more  refined  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  the  more  subtle 
humor,  which  like  an  atmosphere  pervades  Horatian  satire. 

In  the  three  titles  which  he  selects  for  his  work,  sermo, 
ludus,  and  schedium,  Lucilius  shows  that  the  influence  of  the 
Cynic  popular  discourse  of  satirical  tone  held  the  whip  hand 
over  Greek  rhetorical  theories.  The  term  sermo  is  apparently 
a  translation  of  the  Greek  SiaTpiftfj,  the  term  applied  to  a  half- 
improvisatory  genre  in  conversational  form,  best  represented 
to  us  by  the  Cynic  philosopher,  Bion  of  Borysthenes.  It  is 
broad  enough,  however,  to  cover  the  serious  but  informal 
dialogues  of  Plato,  Aeschines,  Xenophon,  and  the  other  Greek 
writers  who  continued  the  Socratic  tradition.  It  occurs  in 
fragments  1016  and  1039.  Its  use  by  Lucilius  in  view  of  the 
theoretical  discussion  developed  by  Panaetius  on  the  content, 
sequence,  and  humor  of  the  sermo  is  highly  significant  of  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  Lucilius  for  this  form. 

But  Lucilius  also  employs  the  word  ludus  of  his  satires  in 
fragment  1039.  This  term  refers  originally  to  the  light,  in- 
formal play  of  humor,  so  characteristic  of  the  plain  style,  and 
indeed  a  fundamental  criterion  to  distinguish  it  from  such 
productions  in  the  grand  style  as  epic  or  tragedy.  The  term 
is  also  employed  informally  by  Horace,  as  in  1:10,  37,  where 
he  says  haec  ego  ludo;  and  by  Persius  in  V:S:  Pallentes  radere 
mores  doctus  et  ingenuo  culpam  defigere  ludo. 

In  this  latter  passage  we  have  clear  evidence  of  Aristotle's 
distinction  between  /3a>/xo\oxia  or  scurrility  and  e&rpaxeMa  or 
refined  humor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  MS 
titles  of  the  Menippean  satire  of  Seneca  upon  the  death  of 
Claudius  is  ludus  de  morte  CI  audit  Caesar  is.  Moreover,  ludus 
may  be  justified  as  a  title  for  Lucilius'  and  Seneca's  satires 
upon  the  basis  of  the  limited  recreative  function  assigned  to 
humor  in  life  by  ancient  rhetorical  theory,  as  set  forth  in  Aris- 
totle's poetics  and  ethics  and  as  restated  in  the  Scipionic 
circle  by  Panaetius,  whose  doctrine  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
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Aristotle  and  Panaetius  between  the  liberal  jest  or  c&rpareXia 
and  the  scurrilous  jest  or  jfa/ioXoxlo. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  instructive  to  analyze  Cicero's 
discussion  on  the  ridiculutn  in  the  orator  88-89.  It  parallels 
most  of  the  points  characterizing  the  liberal  jest  we  have  already 
enumerated  and  affords  an  admirable  picture  of  the  Horatian 
type  of  ironic  humor  in  distinction  from  the  type  of  aggressive 
humor  represented  by  Lucilius.  It  traverses  in  briefer  form 
the  ground  covered  in  the  de  oratore  11:217  ff.  The  distinction 
made  in  these  two  passages  between  caviUotio  (facetiae)  and 
dicacitas  probably  goes  back  to  the  distinction  made  by  the 
peripatetics  between  yk\us  and  x&pis.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Horace  in  satire  1: 4, 13  ff.  also  assails  the  quality  of  dicaci- 
tas, which  he  differentiates  from  the  humor  truly  appropriate 
to  the  satire  or  sermo. 

Finally,  in  the  de  oratore  11:253-289  we  have  an  enumeration 
of  the  different  varieties  of  the  ridiculous,  which  may  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Panaetian  theory  of  humor  propounded 
in  the  de  officiis  I  and  with  Horace's  theory  of  humor  as  set 
forth  in  his  critical  satire  1:4, 1:10,  and  11:1. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  such  passages  the  rift  between 
Horace's  theory  of  the  plain  style  and  the  humor  appropriate 
to  that  style  is  not  exclusively  the  result  of  the  aggressive  icono- 
clasm  of  Lucilius. 

If  we  would  understand  the  nature  of  Lucilius'  attitude 
towards  the  plain  style,  and  the  apparent  flaw  which  vitiates  so 
many  of  his  theories,  we  must  clearly  understand  that  we  have  in 
the  rhetoric  of  Cicero  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  nuances 
within  the  plain  style.  It  is  precisely  because  Horace's  quarrel 
with  Lucilius  and  with  the  contemporary  defenders  of  Lucilian 
satire  rests  upon  this  conception  of  nuances  within  the  plain 
style  that  the  conflict  is  waged  with  such  bitterness.  It  is  in 
fact  a  quarrel  within  the  family.  Cicero,  orator  20,  is  especially 
illuminating  in  this  connection.  Of  the  writers  of  the  plain 
style  in  general  Cicero  says:  et  contra  tenues  acuti  omnia 
docentes  et  dilucidiora  non  ampliora  facientes,  subtili  quadam 
et  pressa  oratione  limati.  But  the  adherents  of  this  style  like 
those  of  the  grand  style  fall  into  two  classes;  the  first  class, 
and  here  Lucilius  belongs  in  most  respects,  is  thus  described: 
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Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum 
reddiderit  iunctura  novum. 

Horace  is  slsofacetus,  a  term  associated  with  the  permissible 
genus  liber  alt  iocandi  and  as  such  peculiarly  applicable  to  Horace, 
but  which  may  be  used  as  in  Quintilian  IV  :3,  20  simply  in  the 
sense  of  decor  or  appropriateness  and  a  certain  cultivated  taste 
(exculta  quadam  elegantia).  Finally  he  permits  polish  in  moder- 
ation (leviter  ornati)  an  excellent  characterization  of  the  quality 
of  urbanitas,  of  which  Horace  makes  so  much. 

This  term  urbanus14  probably  developed  as  a  technical  rhe- 
torical term  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  as  the  result  of  the 
discriminating  linguistic  studies  of  the  Roman  Atticists.  It 
connoted  not  only  wit  and  cleverness,  but  also  to  a  much  greater 
degree  elegance  and  refinement. 

Now  this  conception  of  the  urbanus,  and  the  related,  but  in 
some  respects  different,  type  of  the  el/xav  stand  in  pretty  close 
relation  to  the  theory  of  the  plain  style.  The  term  urbanitas 
implies  a  type  of  humor  worthy  of  the  ekeWepos  or  should  we 
rather  say  of  the  #c&X6s  K&yaBSs  the  alert  and  intelligent  citizen 
of  the  Greek  city  state?  But  refined  humor  does  not  exhaust 
its  meanings.  We  may  rather  argue  that  just  as  LaUnUas  is 
the  equivalent  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the  Stoic  rhetoric 
for  'EXXr;vt<r/x6$  so  urbanitas  is  the  equivalent  for  dorcion/s.  In 
fact  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  ages  this  term  sums  up 
better  than  any  other  the  ideals  which  the  Roman  Atticists 
associate  with  the  plain  style. 

Hence,  Horace  in  satire  1:10,  9  ff.  associates  the  urbanus 
definitely  with  the  plain  style  because  he  restrains  his  strength 
(parcentis  viribus).  Even  in  the  linguistic  sense  there  is  an 
element  of  urbana  dissimulatio  about  this  more  finished  nuance 
of  the  plain  style,  owing  to  its  studied  simplicity,  a  simplicity 
which  looks  easy  of  attainment,  but  in  reality  demands  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  file.  It  is  just  here  that  the  related  conceptions 
of  the  urbanus  and  the  etpwv  with  their  narrower  relations  to 
wit  and  humor  interpenetrate  the  theories  of  technical  composi- 
tion.    Horace    understands    this    perfectly.75    Thus    Pedius 

74  Compare  Hendrickson  in  C.  P.,  XII:  88-92. 

71  It  can  be  definitely  established,  I  believe,  that  Horace's  criticisms 
upon  the  satires  of  Lucilius  in  his  satires  1:4, 1:10;  and  11:1,  are  in  the  main 
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Poplicola  and  Messala  sweat  out  their  cases  in  an  effort  to  sus- 
tain a  standard  of  pure  Latinity  I:  10,  27.  But  the  clearest 
statement  of  what  we  may  call  the  principle  of  linguistic  irony 
is  in  the  Ars  Poetica  240  ff.: 

ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar  ut  sibi  quisque 
speret  idem  sudet  multum  fmstraquc  laboret 
ausus  idem. 

In  short,  the  stylistic  method,  ideals,  and  ironic  humor  of 
Socrates  admirably  fit  the  refined  procedure  of  Horatian  in  dis- 
tinction from  Lucilian  satire.  This  insinuating  advance  into 
his  subject  and  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers  is  admirably 
characterized  by  the  rhetorical  application  of  irony  to  the  plain 
style  of  the  sermo  made  by  Cicero  in  the  de  oratore  111:203:  turn 
ilia,  quae  maxime  quasi  inrepit  in  hominum  mentis,  alia  dicentis 
ac  significantis  dissimulatio;  quae  est  periucunda,  cum  in  ora- 
tione  non  contentione,  sed  sermone  tractatur.  Persius  must 
clearly  have  had  this  ideal  of  the  tlpwv  in  mind  when  he  gave 
his  immortal  characterization  of  Horace  as  a  satirist: 

• 

omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
tangit  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  ludit. 

the  result  of  his  adherence  to  the  more  refined  nuance  of  the  plain  style  we 
have  been  describing. 


THE  OLIVE  CROWN  IN  HORACE,  CARM.  I:vii,  7 

Andrew  Runni  Anderson 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mytilenen 

aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Corinthi 
moenia  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  Apolline  Delphos 

insignis  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unutn  opus  est  intactae  Pallodis  urbem  5 

carmine  perpetuo  celebrate  et 
undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus  in  Iunonis  honorem 
aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditisque  Mycenas. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  lines  italicized  in  the  foregoing  portion 
of  Horace,  Cartn.  I:vii,  most  editors  cite  Lucretius,  1:927  ff.: 

iuvat  integros  accedere  fontis 
atque  haurire,  iuvatque  novos  decerpere  flores 
insignemque  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam 
unde  prius  nulli  velarint  tempora  musae. 

W.  A.  Merrill,  however,  in  his  investigation  On  the  Relation 
of  Horace  to  Lucretius1  makes  the  statement  that  the  two  pas- 
sages have  little  in  common.  The  parallel  is  denied  by  Schoell,* 
who  sees  a  reminiscence  of  the  Horatian  passage  in  Ovid,  Trist. 
I:vii,  33-4: 

hos  quoque  sex  versus  in  prima  fronte  libelli 
si  praeponendos  esse  putabis,  habe. 

To  Schoell  fronti  of  the  Horatian  passage  refers  neither  to 
the  brow  of  the  poets  or  enthusiasts  implied  in  lines  5  and  6 
nor  to  that  of  the  goddess  Pallas,  but  line  7 

undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam 

is  the  description  of  the  frontispiece,  so  to  speak,  of  the  book 
that  deals  with  the  glories  of  the  city  of  Pallas.  A  more  un- 
poetic  interpretation  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  while 
the  verbal  resemblance  at  first  seems  to  be  rather  close,  fuller 
reflection  will  show  a  considerable  gap  between  fronti  prae- 

1  University  of  California  Publications,  Classical  Philology,  1:120. 
*Archivf.  lot.  Lex.,  VII : 441  f. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  conjecture  of  Gale,  no  further 
contribution  was  made  to  the  understanding  of  the  passage 
until  the  time  of  Bentley,  who  two  centuries  later  thus  sum- 
marized the  alignment  of  scholars  in  the  intervening  period: 
Ac  veteres  quidem  libros  tuentur  Turnebus  &  Torrentius 
cum  paucis;  pro  Erasmo  acerrime  pugnant  Lambinus,  Marci- 
lius,  Dan.  Heinsius,  Dacierius  aliique.  He  discussed  the  con- 
jecture of  Thomas  Gale, 

undique  decexptam  /onti  praeponere  olivam, 

"to  prefer  the  olive  culled  from  every  source  to  the  fountain," 
thus  harking  back  to  the  contest  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  for 
the  city.  This  however  Bentley  rejected8  in  favor  of  the 
MSS,  and  while  he  was  unable  to  cite  any  parallel  example  of 
praeponere  in  the  sense  of  itnponere,  still  by  citing  Val.  Flac. 
111:436: 

glaucasque  comas  praetexere  frondes, 

and  Seneca,  Med.  70: 

praecingens  roseo  tempora  vinculo, 

he  showed  on  general  grounds  that  this  meaning  was  not  un- 
reasonable, and  added  the  remark:  Cum  certe,  si  rem  ipsam 
consideres,  nulla  corona  imponatur  quin  et  praeponatur.  Bentley's 
interpretation  of  praeponere  has  been  accepted  by  prac- 
tically all  subsequent  scholars,  and  justly;  for  prat  in  composi- 
tion sometimes  has  a  weakened  meaning,  cf.  Tertullian,  de 
Cor.  7:  Hercules  nunc  populum  capite  praefert,  nunc  oleas- 
trum,  nunc  apium.     Cf.  also  Catullus,  64:194-5: 

Eumenides,  quibus  anguino  redimita  capillo 
frons  exspirantis  praeportat  pectoris  iras. 

1  While  Bentley  was  probably  correct  in  rejecting  the  conjecture  of 
Gale,  his  main  argument  against  it  was  based  on  bad  archaeology;  for  he 
tried  to  show  that  it  was  only  the  late  and  inferior  authorities  who  said  that 
it  was  a  fountain  that  Poseidon  offered,  whereas  according  to  his  statement 
the  preferable  ones  agreed  that  it  was  a  horse!  Boettiger,  Atnallhea,  II: 
31  On  (1822)  shows  that  the  horse  as  associated  with  Poseidon  was  foreign 
to  Athenian  mythology,  and,  accepting  Gale,  takes  Bentley  sharply  to  task 
for  reading/erwm  ioifrelum  in  Ovid,  Met  am.,  VI;  77: 

medio  que  e  vulnere  saxi 
exsiluisse  f return;  quo  pignore  vindicet  urbem. 

See  also  Boetticher,  Baumkultus,  p.  423  ft*. 
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Thus  there  is  in  the  lines  no  real  irony;  Horace  is  showing  the 
same  deference  to  those  who  felt  the  spell  of  Athens  that  he 
would  expect  to  be  shown  to  himself  in  his  fondness  for 

domus  Albuneae  resonantis 
et  praeceps  Anio  et  Tiburni  lucus  et  uda 
mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.     (12-14) 

Ritter  (1856)  introduced  a  modification  of  the  interpretation 
of  Bentley: 

Scilicet  praeter  urbem  canunt  deam,  cui  sacra  est  oliva  et  cuius  prae- 
sidio  gaudent  Athenae,  idque  produnt  oliva  undique  (Wo^  54  rorc)  decerpta  et 
circa  caput  redimita,  qua  profitentur  se  Palladis  esse  laudatores. 

Ritter  cited  Horace,  Epist.,  II  :i,  109  ff.: 

pueri  patresque  seven 
fronde  comas  vincti  cenant  et  carmina  dictant. 

A  better  parallel  for  this  interpretation  might  be  quoted  from 
our  own  ode,  line  21: 

Teucer  .  .  .  uda  Lyaeo 
tempora  populea  fertur  vinzisse  corona, 

where  Teucer  shows  that  he  puts  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Hercules,  god  of  wandering,  by  wreathing  his  temples  with 
poplar,  sacred  to  that  god.  Similarly  Seneca,  Here.  Fur., 
912  ff.: 

HERC.    populea  nostras  arbor  ezornet  comas, 
te  ramus  oleae  fronde  gentili  tegat, 
Theseu. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Br&unlich  for  a  fine  parallel  in  support 
of  this  interpretation,  namely  Ovid,  Metam.,  VI:161ff.: 

(Man to  to  the  Theban  women)  "lauroque  innectite  crinexn: 
ore  meo  Latona  iubet. "    paretur,  et  omnes 
Thebaides  iussis  sua  tempora  frondibus  ornant. 

Good  though  the  interpretation  of  Ritter  unquestionably  is, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  another  that  is  still  better. 
Dillenburger  (1843)  had  asked  the  question  "Quod  aliud  caput 
potest  intellegi  nisi  ipsorum  poetarum?"  I  take  this  seriously 
and  answer  "Palladis  ipsius."  The  interpretation  was  men- 
tioned by  Duentzer  (1849)  but  not  accepted  by  him.     "Some 
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The  Crowning  or  Divinities 

According  to  Pliny,  N.  £T.XVI:9  the  honor  of  being  crowned 
was  originally  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  gods: 

Antiquitus  quidem  nulla  (corona)  nisi  deo  dabatur — ob  id  Homerus 
caelo  tantum  earn  et  proelio  universo  tribuit,  viritim  vero  ne  in  certamine 
quidem  ulli — feruntque  primum  omnium  Liberum  inposuisse  capiti  suo  ex 
hedera.  postea  deorum  hohori  sacrificantes  sumpsere,  victimis  simul 
coronatis.  novissime  et  in  sacris  certaminibus  usurpatae,  in  quibus  hodieque 
non  victori  dantur,  sed  patriam  ab  eo  coronari  pronuntiatur. 

Pliny's  statement  is  probably  in  general  true;  however,  other 
authorities  suggest  other  gods,  vid.  f tn.  ad  loc.  in  Riley's  transla- 
tion. The  crowning  of  images  of  the  gods  is  well  attested  both 
in  literature  and  in  art,  e.g.,  Rouard,  Inscr.  en  Vers  du  Music 

d'Aix,  p.  16: 

tempore  veris 
floribus  intextis  refovent  simulacra  deorum. 

Proclus,  in  Rempubl.  Plat.  (398 A)  p.  42  ed.  Kroll:  /ifipov  aMjs 
(sc.  rrjs  TroaiTucfjs)  icarax^as,  a>s  r(av  kv  rots  &7c&>rdrois  Upols  A70X- 
fi6.TU)v  SkfiLSj  /cat  cbs  itpbv  arenas  avrqv,  uaTtp  kclL  hcelva  arkupwf  fy 
p6/xos. 

From  this  and  other  citations  that  might  be  given  it 
would  seem  reasonable  that  when  a  god  is  crowned  it  would 
preferably  be  with  the  leafage  sacred  to  him;  cf.  Pliny,  N.  H. 
XII  :2:  Arborum  genera  numinibus  suis  dicata  perpetuo  servan- 
tur:  ut  Iovi  aesculus,  Apollini  laurus,  Minervae  olea,  Veneri 
myrtus,  Herculi  populus.  To  this  might  be  added  the  vine 
and  the  ivy  to  Bacchus,  cf.  Verg.,  Eel.  VII:  61  f.;  Phaedrus,  111:17. 
As  instances  of  the  crowning  of  divinities  the  following  may 
be  cited: 

Athena:  the  Panathenaic  dptctwyri  in  honor  of  Athena  Polias  was  made 
chiefly  of  leafage  from  the  sacred  olive,  cf.  Mommsen,  Feste  der 
Stadt  A  then,  p.  57,  6).  Two  Bosporean  nobles  who  had  been  voted 
golden  crowns  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  Panathenaea  con- 
secrated them  to  Athena  Polias,  cf.  Mommsen,  op.  cii.t  p.  129,  2); 
Baumeister,  Dcnkm.,  no.  172  and  164.  Closely  analogous  to  Athena 
Polias  are  the  city-goddesses  of  the  near  East,  e.g.,  the  Fortune  of 
Antioch  by  Eutychides  in  the  Vatican  and  also  represented  on 
coins.  The  idea  of  the  personification  of  cities  goes  back  funda- 
mentally to  that  of  Athena  Polias  as  the  eponymous  embodiment 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  together  these  operated  powerfully  to  form 
the  similarly  eponymous  Dea  Roma,  for  which  see  below. 
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seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  times  of  Homer,  but  Hesiod 
receives  the  laurel6  branch  from  the  muses  in  Theogony,  29  ff.: 

*fls  lipatrav  icovpai  nty6.\ov  Aids  dprtfcrciar 
ical  ftoi  aKTJTTpov  !6oy  Stupw  IpUhjXtot  6£ov 
dpbpacai,  drfrjrdv. 

Pindar  puts  a  crown  upon  his  own  head,  Isth.,  vli:38  ff. : 

Xcdrav  or&pkvoujiv  dpjLuSfu)*'. 

6  6*  iBavkruv  yd\  Bpaaokrta  <f66vo%. 

0 

and  seems  to  apologize  for  it.  Homer  was  represented  as 
crowned  by  Xpdvos  and  OUoviikvy  in  the  famous  relief  by  Arche- 
laus  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  cf.  Baumeister,  no.  118;  instances 
in  which  the  crowning  of  a  poet  is  involved  are:  Ennius  in  Lucre- 
tius, 1:1 18;  Lucretius  in  Lucr.,I:  929;  Horace  in  Carm.,  IIIixxx, 
16;  Pindar  in  Horace,  Carm.  IV:ii,  9;  Ovid  in  Amor.,  I:  i,  29  ff.; 
ibid.,I:xv,  37;  Ars  Am.,  ii:  733;  Statiusin  Silv.,  III:v,  28  ff. 
et  passim\  Carus  in  Martial,  IX:  xxiii,  1  ff.  and  xxiv:  5  ff. 

Inasmuch  as  Apollo  presided  over  song  in  general,  lyric 
poets  would  be  crowned  with  the  laurel  sacred  to  him,  e.g. 
Horace,  Carm.,  Ill:  xxx,  16: 

mihi  Delphica 
lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 

/Wrf.,IV:ii,9: 

Pindarus  .  .  . 
laurea  donandus  Apollinari. 

More  often  poets  were  crowned  with  the  ivy  sacred  to  Dionysus 
from  whom  they  received  their  "fine  frenzy,"  cf.  Verg.,£rf., 
VII :25  and  Servius  ad  loc;  Horace,  Carm.,  I:i,  29  doctarum 
hederae  praemia  frontium;  Epist.,  I:  iii,  25;  Propertius,II:  v,25; 
Ovid,  Trist.,  I:vii,  2;  Persius,  Prol.  5.  It  was  of  course  with 
the  ivy  that  the  victors  in  the  dramatic  contests  at  Athens  were 
crowned. 

Erotic  poets  were  crowned  with  the  myrtle  sacred  to  Venus, 
cf.  Ovid,  Amor.,  I:  i,  29: 

ringere  litorea  flaventia  tempora  myrto, 
musa,  per  undenos  emodulanda  pedes. 

'  Vid.  Paley's  note  ad  loc.  Strangely  enough  in  the  Loeb  translation 
Evelyn- White  translates  &0»p  "olive"! 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

Modern  Phase 
Grant  Sho  werman 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  May  6th,  1527,  the  forty  thou- 
sand German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  soldiers  of  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  stormed  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  City,  bearing  with 
them  their  mortally  wounded  and  already  dying  leader.  Pope 
Clement  took  refuge  in  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo.  By  nightfall 
the  feeble  resistance  offered  by  the  Romans  in  the  Trastevere 
and  at  the  Ponte  Sis  to  had  been  overcome;  the  Germans  were 
in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  the  Spaniards  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
the  Italians  near  the  bridge,  and  all  Rome  was  at  the  mercy  of 
an  army  composed  of  adventurers  the  only  possible  safeguard 
against  whose  rapacity  and  brutality  had  been  removed  by  the 
death  of  their  commander.  By  midnight,  the  weak-hearted 
defenders  of  the  degenerate  city  not  having  dared  to  molest 
them,  they  realized  that  Rome  was  theirs  to  be  treated  according 
to  the  practices  of  war. 

Then  began  the  horrors  of  a  sack  worse  than  the  sacks  of  Goth 
and  Vandal.  Before  dawn  the  city  was  lurid  with  the  smoke 
and  flame  of  burning  houses  and  resonant  with  the  shrieks  of 
wounded  men  and  violated  women.  When  Clement  looked 
from  Sant'  Angelo  at  break  of  day,  it  was  upon  a  waste  of 
blackened  ruins. 

For  eight  days  no  form  of  suffering  such  as  is  wont  at 
the  worst  to  befall  cities  taken  by  storm  failed  to  be  visited 
on  the  wretched  population.  The  city  was  pillaged  from  attic 
to  cellar;  the  search  was  continued  even  in  the  sewers,  suspected 
of  being  the  depository  of  treasure.  Every  visible  object  of 
value  was  seized,  every  citizen  taken  was  held  for  ransom. 
Neither  high  nor  low  escaped.  Many  paid  for  their  freedom 
only  to  be  retaken  and  compelled  a  second  time  to  purchase 
liberty.  Torture  of  every  description  was  applied.  Thousands 
fled,  thousands  were  slain,  and  corpses  filled  the  streets. 
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vices  of  the  Church  at  Rome  were  less  loudly  heralded  to  the 
world.  Its  abuses  were  of  peace  rather  than  war,  of  adminis- 
tration rather  than  of  personal  conduct,  of  provincial  import 
rather  than  national,  and  were  only  on  occasion  the  subject  of 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  outside  world. 

One  such  comment  from  without,  that  of  Charles  de  Brosses, 
written  in  1740  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  may  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  nature,  even  if  exaggerative  of  the  animus  and  extent, 
of  the  abuses  that  characterized  the  papal  administration: 
"The  government  is  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  You 
feel  that  here  is  realized  the  antithesis  of  the  Utopias  that 
Machiaveili  and  More  delighted  to  construct.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  a  population  in  which  one  fourth  is  composed  of  priests, 
one  fourth  of  statues,  another  fourth  of  idlers,  and  a  state  where 
neither  agriculture,  commerce,  nor  mechanics  exist,  in  spite  of 
its  people  living  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  province,  on  the  banks 
of  a  navigable  river;  where  the  ruler,  always  aged,  with 
few  more  years  to  live,  is,  as  often  as  not,  absolutely  incapable 
of  independent  action  and  is  surrounded  by  relatives  whose  one 
idea  is  to  'make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,'  and  where,  at  each 
change  in  the  pontificate,  fresh  thieves  appear  on  the  scene  to 
supplant  those  who  are  sated  with  plunder,  for  here  anyone  may 
become  a  scourge  to  society,  provided  he  be  backed  up  by  in- 
fluential friends,  or  within  reach  of  an  asylum. " 

But  whatever  the  remissness  of  individual  popes  in  the 
government  of  territory  subject  to  them,  the  stability  of  the 
papal  state  was  maintained  by  the  influence  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  while  its  rule  was  less  productive  of  domestic  dis- 
order because  of  the  spirit  of  reformation  which  had  purged  the 
court  of  its  worse  vices.  The  popes  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  whatever  their  limitations, 
were  of  benevolent  intention. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
mutation  which  was  affecting  all  Europe  touched  Rome  also, 
and  the  Eternal  City  once  more  emerged  from  her  provincial  life 
and  entered  the  arena  of  world  politics.  The  events  of  the  first 
seventv  vears  of  the  centurv  are  familiar  matter — the  erection 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805  by  Napoleon,  and  the  con- 
sequent awakening  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  unity;  the  Emperor's 
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of  Saint  Peter's,  the  founding  of  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  the 
attempts  to  drain  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  the  embellishment  of 
the  fountains  of  Trevi  and  Piazza  Navona,  with  other  like 
undertakings,  bear  eloquent  witness  to  their  ambitions. 

But  growth  was  nevertheless  steady.  A  century  after  the 
sack,  the  population  had  risen  to  over  one  hundred  thousand. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  Reduced  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  during  the  Napoleonic  troubles,  it  soon  increased 
again,  and  entered  upon  a  still  more  rapid  growth.  In  1870 
Rome  contained  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants. 

It  was  in  the  period  after  1870,  however,  that  the  most 
marvellous  increase  took  place.  To  the  army  of  clericals  con- 
nected with  the  old  papal  regime  was  now  added  the  larger  army 
of  impiegati  in  the  service  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  in  the 
wake  of  peace  and  railway  construction  came  transient  multitudes 
of  tourists  and  pilgrims,  with  all  the  permanent  population 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.  Vast  building  enterprises  were 
inaugurated  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  inflowing  numbers,  and 
great  changes  of  topography  occurred.  Large  areas  in  Monti  and 
the  northern  Rioni,  and  in  the  field  of  Nero,  were  built  over; 
regular  streets,  broad  and  well  paved,  took  the  places  of  the 
country  paths  and  lanes  of  the  Renaissance,  and  many  a  beauti- 
ful private  garden  and  orchard  gave  way  to  blocks  of  mono- 
tonous modern  buildings.  The  picturesque  gardens  of  Sallust, 
with  their  groves  and  charming  irregularities,  were  levelled 
and  transformed  into  squares  of  plain  houses.  The  broad  Via 
Nazionale,  now  almost  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  the  result  of  a 
similar  transformation;  and  groups  of  suburban  dwellings  and 
tenements  represent  a  like  activity  in  the  hitherto  quiet  fields 
outside  Aurelian's  great  wall.  Over  the  north  and  northeastern 
portions,  and  in  the  more  adaptable  suburban  areas,  has  been 
reared  the  new  Rome,  with  a  population  which  has  increased 
from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  1870  to  the  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand  of  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  changes  apparent  in  twentieth  century  Rome,  however, 
are  not  merely  those  of  numbers  and  area.    The  change  in  the 
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them  with  the  seal  of  practical  value,  conserved  them,  and  sent 
them  forth  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  of  modern  times. 

For  Rome  was  not  only  the  conserver  of  what  was  worth 
while  in  ancient  days,  but  the  dispenser  of  what  has  entered 
into  modern  life.  She  gathered  together  the  precious  metal 
of  ancient  civilization,  fused  and  coined  it  anew,  and  put  it 
once  more  into  circulation.  She  was  the  lens  which  received, 
condensed,  and  transmitted  the  rays  of  human  experience. 
She  was  the  bridge  to  which  all  the  ways  of  the  old  pagan  times 
converged,  and  from  which  diverged  all  the  ways  of  Christian 
times.  She  was  the  channel  into  which  the  streams  of  ancient 
civilization  flowed  together  to  mingle  their  waters  before 
being  swept  on  to  divide  and  subdivide  into  the  currents  of 
modern  civilization.  The  legacy  of  preceding  ages,  administered 
and  increased  by  her,  became  the  inheritance  of  ages  succeeding. 
"Out  of  her  all  the  life  of  the  modern  world  arose. "  Whatever 
is  held  dear  in  the  culture  of  our  own  day — in  art,  literature, 
learning,  in  legal  or  religious  institutions — is  traceable  first  to 
Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  and  then  to  ancient  Rome,  where  it 
was  born  or  adapted  to  the  needs  of  practical  experience.  The 
generations  of  today  are  still  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Her  line  has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  her  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world — to  Africa,  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  to  northern 
and  eastern  Europe,  to  the  British  Isles,  to  America,  to  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  to  Asia.  Romanized  Hellenism  has  all 
but  girdled  the  earth. 

And  not  only  has  Rome  been  the  channel  through  which 
has  flowed  the  current  of  occidental  civilization,  but  she  has 
never  lost  her  hold  upon  the  life  of  the  world.  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  representing  great  civilizations, 
perished  before  Rome  had  come  to  her  heritage,  and  have  lain 
dead  through  all  the  ages  under  an  ever-increasing  mantle  of 
dust.  Athens  disappeared  for  centuries  from  the  world's 
visible  activities,  a  hamlet  of  Turkish  hovels.  But  Rome 
has  been  unlike  all  these.  It  was  not  idle  fancy,  but  prophetic 
intuition,  that  gave  her  the  name  of  Vrbs  Aeterna:  The 
Eternal  City.  Repeatedly  conquered  and  put  to  the  sack, 
phoenix-like,  she  has  ever  risen  again,  and  resumed  her 
part   in  the  affairs  of   men.     She   has  never  ceased  to  be 
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windows,  and  chimney-tops  to  sit  in  patient  expectation  as 
when  great  Pompey  passed  the  streets  of  Rome.  Roman  pas- 
sion for  the  drama  is  as  great  as  in  ancient  times,  and  equalled 
onlv  by  the  genius  of  Italy's  sons  for  its  presentation.  The 
scacexnent  of  Mommsen  that  "an  acute  sense  of  the  outward 
and  the  comic,  and  a  delight  in  gesticulation  and  masquerade 
hav*  ever  been  the  leading  traits  of  Italian  character, "  and  that 
"in  rhetoric  and  histrionic  art  especially  no  other  nation 
equalled  or  equals  the  Italians, "  meets  with  ready  assent  from 
those  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Roman  street 

The  dame  of  Rome's  destiny  burns  serenely  and  clear.  The 
greatness  of  her  past  has  made  her  future  forever  sure.  That 
she  will  ever  again  possess  the  supreme  political  and  military 
importance  once  hers  can  hardly  be  conceived.  With  the 
conquest,  amalgamation,  and  civilization  of  the  world,  and  with 
her  preservation  of  its  cultural  unity  during  the  Dark  centuries 
through  her  Church,  she  fulfilled  her  mission  in  that  field. 
In  the  world  of  the  arts  and  learning,  too,  it  may  be  that  she 
has  performed  the  task  assigned  to  her  by  Providence  in  the  en- 
couragement, conservation,  and  dissemination,  through  the  same 
ulxU  umentality,  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  achievements 
&  c»reek%  Roman,  and  Renaissance  civilization.  Of  her  mission 
iu  the  religious  realm,  it  may  here  be  said  only  that  she  will  con- 
tinue long  to  be  the  capital  of  the  great  masses  of  Christendom. 

Hut  whatever  her  political,  intellectual,  or  ecclesiastical 
p*il  iu  the  affairs  of  the  future,  Rome  will  never  lose  her  im- 
p^unce  in  the  history  of  civilization.  In  the  domain  of  the 
>yuu  xhe  will  indeed  be  the  Eternal  City.  So  long  as  the  civili- 
sation of  Italy,  Europe,  and  the  Western  world  shall  endure, 
xJw  will  continue  to  be  the  one  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
*hvw  the  Aryan  may  best  pause  to  contemplate  the  ages  of 
cM»cueiwe  through  which  his  race  has  passed,  and  best  meditate 
utK>n  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  the  mutability  of  fortune,  the 
avvJuI  pageants  of  "this  wide  and  universal  theater,"  the  remote- 
■*v*fr  ^iul  vet  the  nearness  of  antiquity,  the  continuity  of  history, 
.Uiul  ihe  Irvine  purpose  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
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its  peoples,  along  with  the  narrative  of  its  conquest,  are  found 
in  these  works,  and  also  in  the  History  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
contemporary  with  Caesar,  the  geographical  works  of  Strabo  in 
the  Augustan  age  and  Pomponius  Mela  in  the  time  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  and  in  the  encyclopedic  Naturalis  Historia  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  Flavian  period. 

At  the  same  time,  in  literature  both  prose  and  poetry  whose 
purpose  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  dissemination  of  historical, 
geographical  or  ethnographical  information,  Britain  frequently 
appears,  introduced  incidentally,  under  various  aspects,  now 
for  one  purpose  and  now  for  another.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
paper  to  note,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  way  in  which  the  progress 
of  Rome  in  the  exploration  and  domination  of  this  distant  region 
is  reflected  in  the  incidental  allusions  of  general  literature,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  successive  stages  of  this  progress. 

For  Roman  Britain,  alluring  to  the  imagination  as  the  most 
northerly  and  westerly  of  the  possessions  of  Imperial  Rome,  and 
to  the  historic  sense  as  forerunner  if  not  forebear  of  our  own 
ancestral  Saxon  and  Norman  Britain,  is  even  in  the  best-known 
periods  of  its  existence  the  "dim  land  of  doubts  and  shadows" 
which  Professor  Haverfield1  has  pictured  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  volume  on  Roman  Britain,  and  the  glimpses  given  by 
mere  chance  allusions  thus  acquire  an  interest  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  either  the  amount  or  the  apparent  importance  of 
their  content. 

Caesar,  Tacitus  tells  us  (Agr.  13),  "showed  Britain  to 
posterity. "  But  it  seems  probable  that  not  Caesar  but  Lucre- 
tius first  introduced  Britain  into  Roman  literature,  in  the  lines 
(6,  1106)  where,  discussing  the  origin  of  diseases,  he  typifies  the 
extreme  north  and  south  by  Britain  and  Egypt  respectively: 

Nam  quid  Britanni  caelum  differre  putamus, 

Et  quod  in  Aegypto  est,  qua  mundi  claudicat  axis? 

The  first  indications,  however,  of  an  interest  in  the  relation 
of  Rome  to  Britain  appear  in  writings  of  Catullus  and  Cicero. 
Catullus  in  his  eleventh  poem  alludes  definitely  to  Caesar's 
activities  in  Britain, 

1  The  Romanization  of  Roman  Britain,  second  edition. 
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te  litteris  aut  musicis  eruditos  expectare.  Trebatius,  indeed, 
might  have  found  himself -at  the  top  of  the  legal  profession  if 
he  had  actually  crossed  to  Britain  (Fam.  7,  10,  l)6  and  (Fam. 
7,  11,  2)  as  a  British  jurisconsult  might  furnish  a  striking  char- 
acter in  one  of  the  mimes  of  Laberius.  But  even  if  Britain  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  material  resources  of  Rome,  Cicero 
recognizes  that  it  may  none  the  less  add  to  her  literary  wealth, 
and  in  letters  to  his  brother  Quintus,  stationed  there  with  Caesar 
in  54  B.C.,  he  expresses  this  idea  somewhat  enthusiastically: 
modo  mihi  date  Britanniam,  quam  pingam  coloribus  tuis, 
penicillo  meo  (Q.  Ft.  2,  13  (15,  a),  2).  Te  vero  vrfaaw 
scribendi  egregiam  habere  video.  Quos  tu  situs,  quas  naturas 
rerum  et  locorum,  quos  mores,  quas  gentes  *  *  *  habes! 
(Q.  Ft.  2,  15  (16),  4).  In  a  more  serious  vein  (AU.  4,  15,  9; 
Q.  Fr.  2,  15,  (16),  4)  he  shows  his  concern  for  his  brother's 
safety  amid  the  untried  dangers  of  land  and  ocean. 

With  the  exception  of  Fam.  7,  11,  written  in  53  B.C.,  the 
letters  in  which  the  foregoing  passages  occur  all  date  from  the 
year  54  B.C.  In  another  letter  of  the  year  53  (Fam.  7, 14)  there 
is  a  casual  allusion  to  Britain,  but  after  this  the  island  is  not 
mentioned  again  till  45  B.C.,  when  in  a  letter  to  Cassius  (Fam. 
15,  16,  2),  it  is  introduced  by  way  of  illustration  into  a  discus- 
sion of  Epicurus'  theory  of  vision:  si  insulam  Britanniam 
coepero  cogitare,  eius  €X6aikov  mihi  advdabit  ad  pectus?  To 
about  the  same  time,  also,  belong  two  references  in  the  de  natura 
deorum,  one  (2,  &8)f  an  allusion  to  the  barbaric  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  other  (3, 24),  to  the  tides  of  the  ocean  that  wash- 
es its  shores. 

Augustus,  in  the  early  years  of  his  principate,  allowed  the 
world  to  believe  that  he  meant  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Britain  begun  by  his  adoptive  father,  and  even  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  a  sort  of  literary  recruiting  campaign  seems  to  be 
started  with  a  view  to  the  sending  of  an  expeditionary  force 
to  Britain.  Horace  (Epod.  7,  3)  refers  to  the  Briton  as  still 
unconquered: 

P&rumne  campts  atquc  Xeptuno  super 
Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis. 

•  Ci  F*m.  7.  \(k  1. 
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Augustus  returned  to  Rome  in  24  B.C.,  leaving  Britain  unmo- 
lested, and  military  activity  ceased  for  the  time  being  on  the 
western  front  under  the  more  compelling  pressure  of  needs  in 
other  quarters.  The  hoped-for  British  expedition  had  not 
materialized,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  poets  con- 
tract the  span  of  their  geographical  ambitions  in  accordance 
with  this  fact.  Virgil  (Aen.  8,  727)  fixes  the  western  limit 
of  the  world  not  in  Britain  but  in  Gaul,10  when  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Aeneas  he  sets  off  against  the  Eu- 
phrates in  the  east  a  Gallic  coast  tribe,  Morini  extremi  homi- 
num,  and  Horace  (Od.  4, 14, 47),  writing  probably  about  14  B.C., 
counts  among  the  admirers  of  Augustus  the  Ocean  which 
dashes  against  the  coast  of  distant  Britain, 

Beluosus  qui  remotis 
Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannia, 

emphasizing  thus  the  same  boundary  that  the  emperor  himself 
sets  to  his  realm  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum:  Gallias 
et  Hispanas  provincias  .  .  .  Oceanus  a  Gadibus  ad  ostium 
Albis  fluminis. 

Even  now,  however,  the  memory  of  the  distant  island  would 
seem  to  have  been  kept  green  in  the  minds  of  Romans  by  not 
infrequent  allusions  to  the  characteristics  of  the  land  itself 
and  its  peoples.  Propertius  (2,  1,  75)  depicts  Maecenas  in  a 
British  chariot,11  and  remonstrates  with  Cynthia  (2,  18,  23) 
for  imitating  the  Britons  in  the  use  of  paint  or  dyes  for  personal 
embellishment — alluding  later  to  the  color  (caerulus)  used  by 
them.  Ovid  notes  this  same  proclivity  of  the  islanders  (Am. 
2,  16,  39)  in  the  epithet  virides  applied  to  them.  The  obscure 
poet  Grattius,  writing  probably  within  this  period,  mentions 
the  hunting  dogs  of  Britain  (Cyn.  175),  and  Ovid  (Am.  2,  16, 
39)  implies  his  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  island  by  group- 
ing it  with  Scythia  and  the  Caucasus,  and  likening  to  these 
abodes  of  dreariness  his  own  Sulmo  in  the  absence  of  Corinna. 
In  the  last  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  (15,  752),  a  work  not 
completed  at  the  time  the  poet  was  exiled  to  Tomi  in  8  a.d., 

10  In  Aen.  1,  287  the  same  boundary  is  indicated: 

Caesar 
Imperium  Oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  astris. 

u  Propertius  also,  like  other  poets,  set  off  (4,  3,  9)  Britain — "Britannia 
picto  curru,"  against  the  East — "tunsus  et  Eoa  decolor  Indus  aqua." 
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kings  and  tribes.  The  Ocean  sees  the  altar  of  Claudius  set  up 
in  a  land  beyond  its  waters — the  limit  of  the  land  is  not  the  limit 
of  the  emperor's  power  (Epigram  29); — the  Ocean,  once  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world  (31)  is  now  within  its  limits  (33); 
— it  has  yielded  to  Claudius  as  to  none  before,  and  conquered 
Britain  is  laved  by  waters  that  belong  to  Rome  (35); — the  sun 
now  rises  and  sets  within  the  circle  of  the  Roman  realm; — the 
uttermost  barriers  of  Nature  have  given  way,  man  has  won  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  Roman  people  are  encircled  by  a 
Roman  Ocean  (34): 

Cernitc  semotos  Latia  sub  lege  Britannos! 
Sol  citra  nostrum  flectitur  imperium. 
Ultima  cesserunt  adaperto  claustra  profundo 
Et  iam  Romano  cingimur  Oceano. 

The  famous  lines  in  Seneca's  Medea  (375  ff .)  are  prophetic  of 
chapters  yet  to  be  written  in  the  romance  of  distant  discovery 
and  adventure  begun  by  Claudius, 

Venient  annis  saecula  sens, 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet  et  ingens  pateat  tellus 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes 
Nee  sit  terns  ultima  Thule, 

and  the  Pseudo-Senecan  Octavia,  though  certainly  not  written 
till  after  the  death  of  Nero,  is  true  to  the  attitude  of  its  alleged 
author  in  its  emphasis  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Ocean  (26): 

Modo  cui  tot  us  paruit  orbis 

Ultra  Oceanum 

Cuique  Britanni  terga  dedere, 

Ducibus  nostris  ante  ignoti 

Iurisque  sui. 

Coniugis,  heu  me,  pater,  insidiis 

Oppresse  iaces, 


CI  audi,  cuius  imperio  fuit 
Subiectus  orbis,  paruit  liber  diu 
Oceanus  et  recepit  invitus  rates. 
En  qui  Britannis  primus  imposuit  iugum, 
Ignota  tantis  classibus  texit  freta 
Interque  gentes  barbaras  tutus  fuit 
Et  saeva  maria,  coniugis  scelere  occidit! 
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We  have  indeed  the  statement  of  Suetonius  (Nero  18)  that  Nero 
took  so  little  interest  in  Britain  that  he  contemplated  with- 
drawing the  Roman  legions  stationed  there.  Lucan,  however, 
though  preeminently  the  court  poet  of  the  time,  could  hardly 
avoid  introducing  it  into  a  poem  where  Julius  Caesar  figures  so 
prominently  as  in  the  Pharsalia.  Once  (2,  570)  he  emphasizes 
the  ignominious  side  of  the  first  invasions  of  Britain,  in  the 
words  of  the  scoffer  Pompey, 

Rheni  gelidis  quod  fugit  ab  undis 
Oceanique,  vocans  incerti  stagna  profundi, 
Territaque  excitis  ostendit  terga  Britannia? 

but  in  two  passages,  a  brief  personal  comment  (3,  76)  and  a 
speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  loyal  centurion  (1, 369),  are  expressions 
that  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Claudian  period: 

Ut  vincula  Rheno, 
Oceanoque  daret!  Celsos  ut  Gallia  currus 
Nobilis  et  flavis  sequeretur  mixta  Britannis! 

Haec  manus,  ut  vie  turn  post  terga  relinqueret  orbem, 
Oceani  tumidas  remo  compescuit  undasl 

In  none  of  these  lines,  however,  is  there  a  hint  of  vicarious  glory 
for  the  reigning  representative  of  the  Julian  race,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  (15,  752)  cited  above  for 
the  Augustan  age. 

Vespasian  had  served  in  Britain  under  Aulus  Plautius,  and 
through  this  campaign  had  been  "pointed  out  to  the  Fates." 
When  he  came  to  the  throne  aggressive  activity  was  renewed  in 
Britain —»*a$**'  duces,  egregii  exercitus,  minuta  hostium  spcsu 
(W<.  A&r.  17),  and  after  the  ineffective  year  of  Vettius  Bolanus' 
cvtnmand,  progress  was  continued  northward  through  the  con- 
v^uedt  of  the  Brigantes  by  Petilius  Cerialis  and  Julius  Frontinus. 
Tito  movement  in  the  direction  of  Caledonia  is  reflected  in 
Uto  recurring  use  of  its  name  in  general  literature.  In  Ves- 
p4ai*u%&  own  reign  it  is  found  in  the  Argonautica  of  Valerius 
Ifttoxus,  who  probably  began  to  write  at  a  time  very  near  the 

*•  jwephus  apparently  even  inclines  to  forget  or  ignore  all  previous 
.*;tat«ufccuU  in  Britain.  He  makes  the  statement  [Bell.  Iud.  3,  1,  2), 
•ifrT  \  c#t>*»i*u  has  recovered  by  his  arms  Britain  rton  Xoj^&wwv, 
^feih  i&  a  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  Titus  (6,  6,  2)  he  emphasizes 
'4K  iWSttultv  »i  the  conquest: — xal  rl  net  {op  u>Kta*ov  rctxo*  k&Xu/mi  &>  rtpi- 
"*      -      lfet«rr«K>4  rd  'Pufiaiiov  6r\a  xpocKwovai. 
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(10,  44,  1),  Silius  Italicus  (3,  597),  and  Statius  (SUv.  5,  2,  142). 
Silius  gives  this  name  even  to  the  portion  invaded  by  Claudius, 
and  Statius,  in  a  poem  (SUv.  3,  2,  142)  addressed  to  a  son  of 
that  Bolanus  who  was  governor  of  Britain  69-71  a.d.,  as  he  is 
setting  out  on  an  extended  journey,  represents  a  native  of  Cale- 
donia pointing  out  to  the  young  man  the  still  visible  records  of 
his  father's  work,  although  Bolanus  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  not 
even  entered  that  territory: 

Quanta  Caledonios  attollet  gloria  campos, 
Cum  tibi  longaevus  referet  trucis  incola  terrae! 
'Hie  suetus  dare  iura  parens,  hoc  caespite  turmas 
Adfari;  late  speculas  castellaque  longe 
(Adspicis?)  ille  dedit  cinxitque  haec  moenia  fossa; 
Belligeris  haec  dona  deis,  haec  tela  dicavit 
(Cernis  adhuc  titulos?),  hunc  ipse  vocantibus  armis 
Induit,  hunc  regi  rapuit  thoraca  Britanno!' 

Caledonia  had,  through  the  energy  of  Agricola,  ceased  to  be  a 
merely  imaginary  "  farthest  north  "  for  Rome.  The  circumnavi- 
gation of  Britain  by  his  fleet  furnished  a  new  literary  frontier, 
Thule,17  ("dimly  seen,"  yet  even  so  brought  more  clearly 
than  heretofore  before  the  eyes  of  Rome),  in  place  of  that  which 
his  land  expedition  had  converted  into  a  geographical  reality. 
It  becomes  now  the  fashion  not  only  to  allow  Thule  to  take  the 
place  of  Britain  and  Caledonia  as  the  ultima  rerutn  but  to  refer 
to  Britain  in  general  under  that  name.18  Statius  (Silv.  5,  2,  54, 
the  poem  just  quoted)  even  carries  Bolanus  to  Thule: 

Tu  disce  patrem,  quantusque  negantem 
Fluctibus  occiduis  fesso  usque  Hyperione  Thylen 
Intrant  mandata  gerens. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  too,  which  Tacitus  (Agr .  10)  represents 
Agricola  as  visiting  and  conquering,  and  Ireland,  which  Agricola 
seems  to  have  considered  invading,  appear  together  in  a  satire 
of  Juvenal  (2,  161)  which,  according  to  Haverfield,19  was  written 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Domitian: 

17  Thule  figures  in  poetry  occasionally  before  this  time,  as  ultima  Thule 
Virg.,  Georg.  1,  30;  Sen.,  Med.  375. 

»  Sil.  3,  597;  Stat,  Silv.  3,  5,  19;5, 1,  91;  4,  4,  62;  5,  2,  55;  Sil.  17,  416; 
Juv.  15,  112. 

"  CLR.  XII,  1898,  p.  51.  Friedlander  dates  it  in  the  later  years  of 
Trajan. 
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tion  of  the  words  perdomUa  Britannia  et  statim  missa  is  clear. 
The  few  and  brief  allusions  found  in  general  literature  support 
this  implication.20  Verses  of  Martial  (12,  8,  9)  written  early  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  represent  Britain  in  the  bad  company  of  sev- 
eral other  countries  which  were  either  actually  giving  trouble  to 
Rome  at  that  time,  or  were  particularly  prone  to  do  so: 

Parthorum  proceres  ducesque  Serum, 
Thraces,  Sauromatae,  Getae,  Britanni, 
Possum  ostendere  Caesarem;  venite! 

Juvenal,  (4,  126)  writing  at  some  time  between  the  death  of 
Domitian  and  the  accession  of  Hadrian,  represents  one  of  the 
flatterers  of  the  former  emperor  as  finding  in  the  abnormally 
large  size  of  a  turbot  presented  to  him  by  a  fisherman  an  omen 
of  marvelous  success  in  war,  the  capture  of  a  king  or  the  over- 
throw of  a  British  chief.-21 

"Omen  habes,"  inquit,  "magni  clarique  triumphi. 
Regem  aliquem  capies,  aut  de  temone  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus," 

The  de  vita  Caesarum  of  Suetonius  was  dedicated  to  Septicius 
Clarus,  Praefcctus  Praetorio,  probably  at  the  very  time  of  the 
starting  of  Hadrian's  British  expedition,  but  there  is  in  its  ac- 
counts of  Caesar  and  Claudius  and  Vespasian  in  Britain  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  reigning  emperor  is  likely  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  So,  too,  in  the  Epitome  of  Florus,  assigned  commonly 
to  the  early  years  of  Hadrian's  sovereignty,  though  Caesar's 
deeds  in  Britain  are  duly  lauded,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
contemporary  events  in  the  island.  Florus'  comparison  (1,  12, 
3)  of  the  Ciminian  Forest  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite  Wars  with 
the  forests  of  Caledonia,  emphasizes  the  still  impenetrable  state 
of  the  latter,  "Ciminius  interim  saltus  in  medio,  ante  invius 
plane  quasi  Caledonius  vel  Hercynius,"  and  his  estimate  of 
the  hard-won  province  of  Britain  from  a  practical  standpoint  is 
evident  in  the  words  (1, 47, 4)  "quippe  sicut  Galliam,  Thraciam, 
Ciliciam,  Cappadociam,  uberrimas  validissimasque  provincias, 

20  So  also,  for  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Spart.,  Vii.  Hadr. 
5,  2:  Britanni  teneri  sub  Romana  ditione  non  poterant. 

Front,  de  bell.  Parth.  X.  p.  217:  avo  vestro  Hadriano  imperium  optm- 
ente  quantum  rail i turn  a  Iudaeis,  quantum  a  Britannis  caesum! 

u  In  the  same  satire  (v.  141)  appear  oysters  from  Britain:  Rutaptno 
edita  fundo  ostrea. 
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chosen  for  their  metrical  value,  rather  than  because  of  any  real 
interest  in  them.  But  even  if  details  cannot  always  be  proved, 
the  general  trend  of  thought  and  feeling  from  generation  to 
generation  seems  clear,  and  at  no  time  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  real  oblivio  Britannia*  in  the  consciousness  of  Rome. 
The  fresh  interest  and  curiosity  and  the  misconceptions  natural 
in  relation  to  a  newly  discovered  country  appear  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  and  the  letters  of  Cicero.  The  vision  of  conquest 
by  Augustus,  strengthening  and  fading,  the  passive  interest  of 
the  late  Augustan  Age,  the  exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  the  time 
of  Claudius,  the  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  years  of  occupa- 
tion that  followed  his  invasion,  the  great  achievements  of  Agri- 
cola,  the  expedition  of  Hadrian  to  Britain  and  the  disturbances 
that  led  to  it  may  all  be  seen,  some  dimly,  some  clearly,  in  the 
incidental  allusions  of  writers  of  these  successive  periods. 
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ie  iiiled  to  find,  but  his  confi- 
z:  zr  zisr*«ai — =.  ^-rrninec  xishaken.  Toward  the 
=2  r  -2  j!=  :r  TTTi*  ■  7jx=?!s  ^  :ne  race  of  men,  one  of  gods, 
zz  rrnr  re  a=r  ^Jtzssr  it?  ^e  :ttc:  vet  altogether  different 
i  zr  "D-n;r  :  -21^.  r~  -5  i*  ricr'T-g:  but  the  brazen  heaven 
— ~-  -  -:^±ii--:  =L-"=m.:^  iz:j  everlasting.  Yet  none  the 
is  :  .  =rti=:  i^r^r  re  -re  riTTiir  beings  share  the  mighty 
=r.  :  rt  =.r-z-5  izi  lieir  stature."  (Myers)  This 
~~   -n  -  3."?  -^r  z^rsais^i  by  ±e  mysteries  of  Orphism, 


^  T=*r  »  -t---.tc:-»i  -^i^  ^m  -~-±  of  toil  is  death,  and  that 
—  *  ■-»  -"*  ---".  ^=^>-  ilcne.  he  asserts  that  there  is  left 
_-T  ~*«rr  ^  ^^,vs  rouJwir.  iz  iiea  of  life,  and  it  alone  is 
—  7-  -•*  ,j.-»-s*  ""-  -l *c  —nirleti  expression  of  this  belief 
.  ■  ■-  «•-••---  V  —?:-jlz  v^cii  his  been  called  a  poem  "for 
^  ^-  ^^_>  -  ^  ^iesn.1  verze  beyond  which  lies  immortal 
-5--,v  -  "*>t  \:t  *  ice  1  f-nera:  sermon,  but  reveals  the 
r>5fc-:        ■-*  w.  f.w  -vice  roll  back  the  gates  of  the  other 


*.*.:•- 


,  ^     ..:-  -..--..     r      •:>  v  r^i:T;  0:  Zeus  one  beneath  the  earth 

^     .   ^  si  -t-^    -:^r  «*-n  -nowsity:  but  with  equal  nights  always 

a  ^    :         ^-  -*v.  "v     '-*■'  ?.vc  inherit  a  life  that  knows  no  toil— 

v      -.    •■*    ^-r  *  :  *  <-rr-^;:>.  0:  2Jir*d.  nor  even  from  the  waters 

w   -.««*.     "v   ^'"    su*:.-a.-^.     But  with  the  honored  of  the 


-  *  v-at  :heir  oath  and  turn  not  back  live 

■^  ^.r-  :.*  Srfjr?  sufering  not  to  be  looked  upon. 

^  .    *  -o       x*-?  ^^m*:  ::iTve  times,  abiding  on  either  side  of 

/    ^    %.k   .j-v    x«:  v»-":*A---%1K««r  from  injustice,  journey  (in  the 

^        ^^  xv,»\    ■'<■*  "-*•"  *-i:ch  tower  of  Kronos.     There  across 

"*"*      .^  »    <*   >-***.*-  *^*%>  ■*»>"  '-s=w-e  from  ocean,  and  golden  flowers 

*         ^.m   ^->*»-'    !V,M     K    v.ji-.'.ir.d  on  goodly  trees,  and  some  the 

***~^  v^      v-  ►  ^*^"!  ■■'•*-  !>  :  v-:  ^n1*  they  wreath  and  with  garlands, 


^ss>a^    N  -*j.wwnted  not  the  shadowy  and  un- 
*  <    i**"     *^v      >fci"   ^-vsseus  found  but  a  kingdom 
^».k^  ^   *,%vK  0i  *  v  sun  w^en  lt  is  night  above.     Its 
.    ^  «*«*****  '^v-  with  roses  where  cedars  give  their 
^^(a   *^^N  a:v  Abundant.     Some  there  delight 
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imagery  and  new  interpretation,  revealing — especially  in  the 
opening — the  great  originality  of  the  poet. 

As  from  the  hand  of  his  wealthy  friend  one  taketh  a  goblet  beaded  with 
the  dew  of  the  vine — a  gift  for  the  young  bridegroom — that  he  may  make  his 
pledge  of  home  to  home,  an  all-golden  treasure  of  possessions,  to  the  honor 
of  his  guests  and  the  glory  of  his  son,  and  maketh  one  among  the  watchers 
envious  of  the  harmonious  marriage,  so  do  I  send  the  nectar  I  have  drawn, 
the  gift  of  the  Muses — the  sweet  fruit  of  my  soul — to  the  winners  in  the 
games,  and  1  pay  homage  to  the  men  who  have  conquered  at  Olympia  and 
Pytho. 

Or  in  an  image  that  has  the  splendor  which  is  characteristic 
of  Pindar  4t  Golden  pillars  shall  we  set  up  in  the  well-built 
forecourt  of  our  house  (of  song)  as  when  one  builds  a  wondrous 
palace,  for  the  porch  of  the  work  begun  should  glisten  from 
afar.11  This  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  odes  radiant  with 
light,  and  the  four  golden  pillars  of  the  theme  shine  throughout. 
A  homely  figure  from  ploughing  he  uses,  and  shifts  the  image 
twice  in  a  few  lines,  and  still  the  invocation  reveals  his  "  supreme 
dominion. "     In  Symond's  translation  it  is: 

I  isten,  for  verily  it  is  of  beauty's  queen  or  of  the  Graces,  that  we  turn 
the  globe,  approaching  the  rocky  center  of  the  deep  voiced  earth;  when  for 
the  Me*t  Kumenulae  and  stream- washed  Acragas.  yea  and  for  Xenocrates 
u  built  a  treasure  house  of  Pythian  hymns  in  the  golden  vale  of  Apollo. 
Vh;*.  uo  rain  of  winter  driving  on  the  wings  of  wind  the  pitiless  army  of  rush- 
UVi  tVutl.  no  hurricane  shall  toss,  storm  lashed  with  pebbles  of  the  uptorn 
N'*«h.  *"to  the  briny  ocean  caves:  but  in  pure  light  its  glorious  face  shall 
*ivav  she  xictory  that  brings  a  common  fame  on  thy  sire.  Thrasybulus, 
a  10.  .\*  i ace.  remaining:  ir.  the  windings  of  the  Crisaeaa  valleis. 

Aou^Uv.t  as  is  the  rich  inventiveness  of  his  figures,  character- 
ise as  is  the  press  of  thought,  Pindar  could  write  simply, 
a'.nI  vVuM  touch  lightly.  He  saw  the %*  red  anemones  of  spring, " 
;V  v.oVts  and  roses  strewn  before  the  choruses  of  Semele; 
V  ^avls  *h;.tc  coral  "the  lily  :hat  blossoms  in  the  dews  of  the 
>»,■*.        \\  :;h  ge:'.:*e  grace  he  describes  the  baby.  Iamos: 

"o»  .  >< >  vi\!  o:  V,:ac.:u'"*#o:;  A:v'.*.o  was: he  :a:hjr — and  that  of  mortal 
..*x>x  ^  xV..'\i  -v  .:  vr\*v>.*:  ^:*:::\g-.:.sV.e«i  ar.-.^r.g  =ie^  But  as  yet  none 
v*.  >**>**  ■  ^'  » *---  *%r  h.'ard  o:  hi.-*..  :.t  he  had  he*i  hidden  among:  rushes 
«»■«,  \N»-«vsva*-  ^'a'v**  ->  :e:*.ier  hcd>  so::  ?.:-.'&  aciinst  the  yellow  and 
.xv*-  n»»«m;  -v;  t'sk  o:  «'.".d  -?vi-*:^*. 

\"x  ^vi-^Ai^c  Nrduty  ir.  :he  phrases  is  e>qual!ed  by  a  rich  sense 
%  X**\>  *J*  5he  sound.     Though  the  music  of  the  odes  is 
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shalt  make  her  queen  of  a  city,  after  that  thou  hast  assembled  the  island 
people  to  the  hill  that  rises  from  the  plain.  Africa  glad  at  heart  shall  re- 
ceive thy  fair  famed  bride  in  golden  palace  in  her  broad-meadowed  country; 
and  straightway  she  shall  give  her  tillage  land  to  be  her  own — a  stretch 
where  fruit  trees  grow  in  every  kind,  where  beasts  for  hunters  range. "  And 
with  his  words  the  god  fulfilled  the  joyous  rite  of  marriage.  When  gods 
will,  quick  is  the  accomplishment  and  the  ways  thereto  are  short. 

For  sixty  years  Pindar  was  the  official  poet  of  Greece;  with 
unabating  skill  he  embodied  in  poem  after  poem  the  victor 
and  the  victory,  the  hero's  clan  and  reputed  ancestry,  the  in- 
forming tenets  which  underlay  such  success,  lifting  the  transient 
onto  the  plane  of  the  permanent.  He  wrought  with  light  and 
music  and  color;  with  brilliance  and  sweep  and  grace;  with  poise 
and  strength  and  faith,  but  he  remains  an  unread  poet  of 
Greece.  Succeeding  generations  need  from  him  his  messenger, 
Echo,  that  they  may  not  willingly  let  his  poetry  die,  even  as 
Echo  defied  the  bars  set  to  Persephone's  kingdom  and  carried 
to  a  father  the  news  that  his  son  while  still  a  boy  had  won  the 
great  glory  of  an  Olympian  victory. 

Oh  ye  whose  lot  it  is  to  dwell  where  the  waters  of  Cephissus  bless  the 
home  of  fair  steeds,  ye  graces  of  gleaming  Orchomenos,  queens  much  sung 
of,  wardens  of  the  Minyan  race  from  of  old,  hear  when  I  pray.  For  through 
favor  from  you,  both  joys  and  all  things  pleasant  are  fulfilled  for  mortals, 
if  wise,  if  fair,  if  honored  any  man  may  be.  For  not  even  do  gods  apart 
from  the  holy  Graces  consent  to  be  the  lords  of  chorus  or  of  feast.  Stew- 
ards of  all  things  in  heaven  are  the  Graces,  and  round  about  the  throne  of 
Pythian  Apollo  of  the  golden  bow  in  unending  honor  they  do  reverence 
unto  the  father  of  Olympus. 

Oh  queen  Aglaia  and  Euphrosyne  delighting  in  song,  daughters  of  the 
Mightiest  god,  hear  ye  now — and  thou,  Thalia  that  lovest  singing,  listen  as 
thou  seest  this  festival  procession  with  gracious  favor  move  lightly  (toward 
Ike  temple).  For  in  Lydian  measure,  with  meditated  strain,  I  come  to 
tinf  Aaopichus,  in  that  through  thee  the  Minyan  city  gains  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  And  thee,  oh  Echo,  I  bid  hasten  to  the  black-walled  home 
ol  Persephone  to  carry  to  the  father  the  splendid  message,  to  seek  out 
Ueodamos  and  tell  him  how  his  son  even  in  his  boyhood — at  Olympia,  where 
tl*  famous  precinct  enfolds  her  fountains — hath  won  for  his  brow  the 
wftath  that  crowns  glorious  endeavor. 

Xaxtfou  atrc  pcUctc  koAXJtojW  ttpap, 

£  Xnrtp&s  dolfe/JOi  0cur{Xetcu, 

X4jmt«  'Opxo^kwO,  raXaiySt^or  Mwvar  ertaxoToi, 

M*\  4r*i  c0xo/icu.    aim  y&p  tip^t*  rA  re  repxyd  xal 

T*  <yXwt4*  Jbfroi  T<bra  /3porois, 
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cl  ovxpfc,  cl  KaX&t,  ft  rit  tVyXafe  dr^p. 

oAM  7ap  Owl  6.yw&*  HapLrunr  irtp 

UHpoptotauf  x°Poin  ofrrt  ftairat.    dXXd  rajfw  rapia* 

tpyti*  4>  oOpapQ,  xpw6ra£or  fltjMra*  rapa 

Iltfior  'Av6XWa  Bptonvt, 

&£raop  ?4/3orri  rarpifo  'OXu/nrloco  repay. 

&  ThrrwC  'AyXdta 

fnXafo-JpoXri  r'  Eftppoafoa,  ffc&r  KparUmv 

vaiStSf  krcjuxHT*  wr,  GaXXa  r< 

cpaffipoXre,  fiiotca  rArfo  K&tiov  ex'  ctyieret  r6x? 

KeSnpa  (kfUarra.    Av6$  -yap  Kvtnrix0*  «"  rpbrtf 

er  /i«Xcraif  r'  adta?  f^ioXor, 

ofocK*  'OXv/nri^UDs  &  Mu^tta 

•*e0  /?  fccart.    pcXajrcixca  •^  M^w 

4epa"efp6raf  cXft  faxoi,  rarpl  xXurdr  <pipour'  dyytkiap 

KkebbafAo*  hpp*  Mot*'  vlAr  ctir^s,  5rt  fo&  rear 

«6Xirots  rap'  c656£dtf  IIi<raf 

iffrqpdjtixrc  cuM/iar  Wku»  rrcpofrt  x^ar. 


LUCRETIUS— THE  POET  OF  SCIENCE 

M.  S.  Slaughter 

The  remark  of  Froude  that  "Epicureanism  was  the  creed  of 
men  of  science  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  "  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
most  of  the  generalities  of  that  brilliant  apostle  of  error.  In 
the  modern  view,  men  of  science  have  no  right  to  any  creed. 
Yet  the  choice  of  Epicureanism  was  made  by  thinking  men  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  its  science. 

The  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  as  expounded  by  Lucretius, 
insisted  on  a  mechanical  origin  of  the  universe,  on  the  reign  of 
natural  law  and  the  exclusion  of  the  gods  from  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  man.  It  was  a  clear  call  to  reason  and  freedom  from  il- 
lusion. Its  calm  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  life  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  refined  and  cultivated  intelligence.  There  was 
nothing  frivolous,  nothing  dissolute,  about  the  Epicureanism  of 
Lucretius.  And,  although  he  urged  the  philosophy  as  a  means 
of  personal  salvation,  the  nature  of  the  solution  proposed — a  study 
of  the  causes  of  things — possessed  all  the  virtue  of  a  disinterested 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Romans  were  never  inclined  to  meditate  on  questions  of 
philosophy  apart  from  conduct.  They  worked  back  from  practical 
needs  toward  ideas  which  might  satisfy  those  needs.  And  at  no 
time  was  the  demand  for  a  philosophical  basis  of  conduct  so  keenly 
felt  as  in  the  period  covered  by  the  life  of  Lucretius.  Men  of 
ideas  who  were  not  men  of  action  revolted  from  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  compelled  to  live.  They  saw  in  politics  only  sel- 
fishness and  sham.  Society  was  in  truth  more  than  usually  hollow. 
From  the  turmoil  of  politics  and  the  degradation  of  society  some 
escape  must  be  found.  "Men  are  lost, "  said  Lucretius,  "wander- 
ing hither  and  thither,  groping  for  the  way  of  life"  for,  he  later 
added,  "all  life  lies  grovelling  under  the  heavy  weight  of  super- 
stition. " 

The  conditions  of  the  times  intensified  the  Roman's  natural 
interest  in  the  practice  of  philosophy.  The  catch  words  of  the 
various  schools  are  plentifully  sprinkled  through  the  pages  of  the 
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strenuous  to  admit  of  relaxation:  his  enthusiasm  was  too  high  for 
tolerance. 

Although  the  application  of  science  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  existence  was  the  chief  interest  of  Lucretius,  the  setting  forth 
of  the  principles  of  his  science  in  the  first  two  books  of  the  De 
Return  Xatura  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  taught  betrays  a  Roman  pride  in  his  own  superior- 
ity. "There  is  nothing  sweeter,"  he  says,  "than  to  hold  the 
serene  high  places  well  fortified  by  the  doctrines  of  wise  men 
whence  one  can  look  down  and  see  others  wandering  about  in  search 
of  the  way  of  life; — can  see  the  contest  of  intellect,  the  rivalry  of 
birth,  the  striving  night  and  day  with  utmost  effort  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  wealth  and  power. " 

This  was  the  personal  reward  for  the  student  of  a  philosophy 
which  was  to  free  mankind  from  the  binding  chains  of  error;  and 
in  so  far  as  the  edita  templa  screna  are  to  be  gained  only  by  a  life 
of  study,  withdrawn  from  the  arena,  the  conception  is  individualistic 
and  aristocratic.    Lucretius  himself,  true  to  this  ideal,  drew  apart 
from  active  life  and  consecrated  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
He  was  not  unaware  of  the  events  of  these  years,  for  he  says  that 
in  his  country  *s  day  of  trouble  he  cannot  with  untroubled  mind  give 
himself  entirely  to  his  work  and  he  prays  the  forces  of  nature  to 
grant  the  Romans  the  blessings  of  peace.    He  did  not  alienate 
himself  from  interest  in  his  fellows — indeed  his  heart  is  surcharged 
with  zeal  for  their  salvation — but  he  made  himself  the  representative 
ot  a  chosen  following,  the  interpreter  of  a  part  of  the  life  of  his  time, 
rather  than  the  representative  and  interpreter  of  all  the  people. 
Their  immediate  concerns  he  wisely  left  to  insurgent  politicians 
And  peripatetic  candidates  for  political  preferment — not  quite 
^11  ctf  whom  are  reserved  for  our  own  times — and  chose  for  himself, 
&*  bbe  had  a  right  to  do,  a  life  of  retirement  and  intellectual  labor. 
Our  knowledge  of  Lucretius'  life  rests  on  scanty  tradition  and 
vH*  inferences  drawn  from  his  poem.    From  the  latter  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  aristocratic  birth,  a  typical 
Kvftiidut  oi  the  old  school,  stern,  uncompromising,  firm  of  purpose — 
I******  rf  ten&trm  propositi  virum.    We  find  in  his  poem  other 
^udliUes  less  typically  Roman — a  tenderness  of  feeling  and  sym- 
Mthv  with  men  and  nature,  a  love  of  simplicity  and  a  freshness  of 
jfttit,  which  unfortunately  was  dampened  and  clouded  by  an 
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doctrine  of  sense-perception.  His  illustrations  of  the  theory  of 
vision  are  childish  and  he  shows  his  worst  side  to  a  modern  scientist 
when  he  insists  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  correct  explana- 
tion for  the  existence  of  natural  phenomena;  when  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  more  explanations  the  better,  since  every  addition- 
al explanation  makes  it  less  necessary  to  suppose  the  gods  responsi- 
ble for  anything. 

But  lapses  like  these  are  insignificant  when  one  considers  the 
wide  reach  of  his  scientific  imagination.  His  conception  of  the 
infinity  of  space,  of  the  infinity  of  matter  and  the  infinite  number 
of  worlds,  his  veneration  of  the  aspect  of  nature  and  his  faith  in  her 
laws,  his  unfaltering  reiteration  of  the  fixed  order  of  things  and  the 
mutual  dependence  of  phenomena,  his  willingness  to  follow  his 
observations  to  their  logical  conclusions  at  whatever  cost  to  person- 
ality, the  magnitude  of  his  ideas  and  his  rectitude  of  mind  exalt 
him  above  the  criticism  that  would  carp  at  certain  notions  which 
to  the  sophisticated  modern  seem  incredibly  naive.  The  quality 
of  his  mind  lifts  him  into  the  ratified  atmosphere,  unattainable  in 
this  twentieth  century,  where  science  and  poetry  are  one. 

O  Science,  lift  aloud  thy  voice  that  stills 
The  pulse  of  fear  and  through  the  conscience  thrills — 
Thrills  through  the  conscience  with  the  news  of  peace — 
How  beautiful  thy  feet  are  on  the  hills  1 

As  Lucretius  develops  his  scientific  argument,  revealing  the 
power  of  his  constructive  imagination,  it  becomes  evident  to  the 
most  casual  reader  that  his  treatment  of  nature  is  everywhere 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  Aesthetic  appreciation  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  accuracy  of  detail  and  clearness  of  exposition. 
The  balance  between  the  two  is  not  always  attained.  The  high 
water  mark  is  reached  in  the  tribute  to  Venus  with  which  the 
poem  opens — not  the  Venus  of  mythology,  nor  of  the  family  of 
Memmius,  but  Venus  the  kindly  principle  invading  and  invigorat- 
ing all  life,  presiding  at  the  birth  of  all  things. 

Kindly  Venus,  joy  of  men  and  gods,  mother  of  our  race,  thou  dost 
rule  the  ship-bearing  sea  under  the  gliding  stars  of  heaven,  thou  dost  rule 
the  fruitful  earth,  for  through  thee  all  the  race  of  living  things  is  conceived 
tuul  rises  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  winds  and  the  clouds  of  heaven 
flee  thy  coming.  .  .  .  For  thee  daedal  earth  puts  forth  sweet  flowers,  to 
thee  are  due  the  bright  smiles  of  the  sea,  for  thee  the  serene  heaven  shines 
with  full  light  shed  abroad.     As  soon  as  the  spring  days  come  and  the  be- 
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mountain  heights  from  which  they  seem  to  stand  still,  a  steady 
brightness  on  the  plain. "  Side  by  side  with  this  elevated  passage 
is  the  other  illustration  of  the  same  idea;  a  description  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  hillside,  cropping  the  tender  grass  sprinkled  with 
fresh  dew,  while  the  lambs,  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  frisk  about 
in  constant  motion.  At  a  distance  all  seems  motionless  and  still. 
Lucretius,  sympathy  with  nature  is  fresh  and  real.  His  interest 
in  all  life  transcends  the  scientist's  interest  in  the  origin,  growth, 
and  powers  of  the  world;  it  is  the  interest  of  the  poet,  of  one  whose 
science  is  touched  with  emotion.  Starting  with  an  all-compre- 
hending vision  of  life  and  birth  and  death,  he  does  not  stop  short 
of  a  sympathetic  concern  for  the  lowest  animals. 

Often  at  the  beautiful  altars  of  the  gods  a  calf  falls  stricken  for  the 
sacrifice  and  pours  out  the  life  blood  from  her  heart.  And  the  bereaved 
mother  wandering  over  the  green  fields  knows  the  tracks  of  the  hoofs. 
She  scans  all  places  to  see  if  she  can  anywhere  find  the  lost  one.  She  fills 
the  leafy  woods  with  her  moanings;  again  and  again  she  gives  up  the  search 
and  goes  back  to  her  stall  filled  with  grief  at  her  loss.  Nor  do  the  soft 
willows  and  grass  fresh  with  dew  comfort  her,  nor  the  rivers  running  level 
with  their  banks.  Nor  are  other  calves  in  the  happy  pastures  able  to 
divert  her  mind  and  take  away  her  pain. 

But  the  chief  concern  of  Lucretius,  above  and  beyond  his 
scientific  explanation  of  the  universe  and  his  poet's  love  of  life, 
was  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  human  souL  To  that 
everything  leads  up.  All  of  his  intricate  and  prolonged  reasonings 
about  the  nature  of  things  are  but  a  preparation  for  that — to  make 
it  clear  that  not  even  in  the  soul  of  man  is  there  any  room  for  the 
gods.  The  antagonism  of  Lucretius  to  the  religion  of  his  day  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  anything  less  than  the  final  and  complete 
separation  of  the  gods  from  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  their  worship.  He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
gods.  Indeed,  in  his  allusions  to  them,  there  is  mingled  no  little 
awe  and  reverence,  a  feeling  of  respect  for  beings  of  a  superior 
nature  and  fortune  who  live  outside  the  reach  of  human  prayers 
and  are  oblivious  to  man's  fate. 

When  once  thy  reasoning  made  clear  the  nature  of  things,  terrors 
fled  away,  the  walls  of  the  universe  parted  asunder  and  I  saw  the  whole 
range  of  nature  throughout  a  limitless  void.  I  saw  the  divinity  of  the 
gods  and  their  blessed  abodes; 
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of  action  and  the  dread  of  what 

would  utterly  abolish  and  thus  bring 

He  would  have  men  desire  and  actually 

perfect  calm  in  which  the  gods  dwell    He 

die  inevitable  as  a  blessing  and  dismiss 

about  their  future  fate.    In  a  magnificent 

tibecndof  the  third  book  he  declares  that  after  death 

not  even  if  the  earth  be  mingled 
die  sea  with  the  heavens. 


X3  %*tnr  mots  est  md  nos  neque  pertinet  hilum, 
yaimhiqiiiiW  m  nature  animi  mortalis  habetur. 
ct  vera!  aatcacto  nil  tempore  sensimus  aegri, 

venientibus  undique  Poenis, 
beffi  trepido  concussa  tumultu 
contxemuere  sub  altis  aetheris  oris, 
m  ddbsoque  fuere  utrorum  ad  regna  cadendum 
ouubus  humanis  esset  terraque  manque, 
sk,  obi  non  erimus,  cum  corporis  atque  animai 
^PyMjwm  fuerit  quibus  e  sumus  uniter  apti, 
soficct  band  nobis  quicquam,  qui  non  erimus  turn, 
omnino  poterit  sensumque  movere, 
si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  mare  caelo.  (111:830-842) 


Ttke  lamentations  of  the  living  for  the  dead  are  described  in  a 
Mbit  passage,  which  the  roll  of  the  hexameter  converts  into  a 
setttflt  requiem. 

"Now  no  more  shall  thy  happy  home  receive  thee,  nor  thy  dear  wife, 
at*  *feft&  thy  sweet  children  run  to  snatch  kisses  from  thee  and  touch  thy 
Beat*  with  sdeat  sweetness.  No  longer  canst  thou  furnish  protection  to 
tfcp  dhtr  QMt  and  to  thy  flourishing  fortunes.  One  wretched  day  has  taken 
%**>  tNtft  tfct*  att  the  prises  of  thy  life,  poor  man."  Thus  men  speak  and 
tfcejc  <&  not  add,  "But  thou  shalt  desire  none  of  these  things.  Thou 
jj^jmij  m  wrapped  in  death  and  for  all  future  time  shalt  be  wholly  free 
uNe*  a*g*jfefc;  but  w*  who  stand  about  thy  bier,  we  give  ourselves  to  uncon- 
WqtttMt  MW»t  and  no  day  takes  from  us  our  sorrow  unending. " 

*$Utt  Jam  *°n  domus  aedpiet  te  laeta,  neque  uxor 
oatina  aec  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
ngmrjfrtrt  et  tadta  pectus  dulcedine  tangent. 
%tt*  ^>Hrtl  tactis  florentibus  esse,  tuisque 
iH^efrtforo     misero  misere,'  aiunt,  'omnia  ademit 
mwa  4ta*  fofttta  tibi  tot  praemia  vitae.' 
y|tg£  ^  fcfe  rebus  non  addunt  'nee  tibi  eaxum 
tMk  (Jhtfolirtnm  terum  super  insidet  una.* 
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This,  I  repeat,  is  observation,  not  experience.  To  the  man 
burdened  with  the  commonplaceness  of  life  he  recommends  the 
study  of  nature: 

Nothing  is  to  easy  of  belief  that  it  does  not  at  first  seem  difficult, 
nothing  so  great,  so  wonderful  that  men  do  not  gradually  cease  to  stand 
in  awe  of  it.  Look  at  the  pure,  bright  light  of  heaven  and  the  wandering 
stars  and  the  moon  and  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun.  If  these  were  now 
for  the  first  time  suddenly  revealed  to  man,  what  could  be  more  strange 
and  less  likely  to  win  his  belief?  Nothing  I  think,  so  strange  would  seem 
the  sight.  And  yet  how  seldom  is  anyone,  wearied  as  men  are  with  satiety 
of  seeing,  moved  to  look  up  to  the  bright  regions  of  heaven.  Come  now, 
give  yourself  to  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Cease  to  be  terrified  by  the 
novelty  of  the  study.  Weigh  all  things,  and  learn  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false.  Since  the  sum  of  space  is  unlimited  outside  beyond  the 
walls  of  this  world,  the  mind  seeks  to  know  what  there  is  yonder  then 
toward  which  man's  spirit  yearns  and  his  mind  reaches  in  free  and  un- 
embarrassed flight. 

The  world  is  doomed  to  destruction  because  like  all  other  things 
it  is  the  result  of  a  chance  combination  of  atoms  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  dissolution.  It  came  up  from  nothing  by  natural  pro- 
cesses. Life  on  the  earth  is  of  gradual  growth.  Earth  in  her 
time  of  strength  brought  forth  man;  no  golden  chain  let  down  the 
human  race  from  heaven. 

Stage  by  stage,  from  its  primitive  beginnings,  Lucretius  traces 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  It  is  an  account  which  Tylor  in 
Primitive  Culture  can  quote  with  approbation  and  which  many 
later  sociologists  are  glad  to  borrow.  Where  so  much,  even  now, 
is  left  to  the  imagination,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  preferring 
Lucretius  to  more  recent  theories.  Compare  the  modern  "  hollow- 
bone  theory  "  of  the  invention  of  music  with  the  explanation  of  the 
same  thing  by  Lucretius: 

Men  imitated  the  liquid  notes  of  birds  long  before  they  knew  how  to 
sing  finished  songs,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  hoQow  reeds 
first  taught  man  to  play  upon  the  pipe.  Then  gradually  he  learned  sweet 
plaints,  which  the  flute  under  the  beat  of  the  players'  fingers  poured  forth 
through  the  pathless  groves  and  the  inmost  glades  of  the  forest  in  desert 
places  divinely  stilL 

At  hquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
ante  fuit  multo  quarn  levia  carmina  cantu 
ixvncelebrare  homines  present  aurisque  iuvare, 
et  trphyri.  cava  per  calamonim.  sibHa  primum 
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If  the  prolonged  reasonings  on  the  structure  of  the  universe 
grow  wearisome  at  times,  even  unreadable,  as  Mommsen  asserts, 
if  they  sometimes  bury  out  of  sight  the  charm  of  his  nature  allusions, 
they  are  never  able  to  obscure  the  impressive  personality  of  the 
poet:  his  moral  earnestness,  his  intense  enthusiasm,  his  capacity 
for  sympathy,  his  largeness  of  view  and  strength  of  imagination. 

When  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  time  is  understood  and  its 
inadequate  methods  of  science,  one  cannot  too  much  respect  the 
vision  and  far-reaching  hope  of  this  man  who  could  see  that  the  sum 
of  things  is  ever  changing,  that  mortals  live  by  dependence  on  each 
other,  and  that  the  generations  of  men,  like  runners,  hand  on  the 
temp  of  life  to  those  coming  after  than.  His  theme  was  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge;  not  the  place  of  Rome  in  the 
work),  but  the  progress  of  the  race  toward  perfection.  His  intellect 
spanned  the  centuries  and  comprehended  vast  areas  of  human  life. 
His  faith  in  the  power  of  knowledge  was  unbounded.  "One  thing 
after  another  will  grow  clear,  nor  will  dark  night  seize  the  road  and 
bkfo  from  our  sight  the  ultimate  bounds  of  nature;  so  does  one  thing 
light  the  torch  for  another. " 

Namque  alid  ex  alio  cUrescet  nee  tibi  caeca 

nox  iter  eripiet  quin  ultima  naturai 

pervideas,  ita  res  accendent  lumina  rebus.  (1:1115-1117). 
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The  group  of  letters  which  passed  between  Gemellus  and 
members  of  his  family  was  unearthed  in  the  winter  of  1898-99  in 
the  ruins  of  a  small  village  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Fayum. 
The  Gemellus  documents  consist  of  thirty-five  letters,  two  con- 
tracts, and  one  column  of  an  account  of  wages  paid  for  help 
on  a  farm  which  belonged  to  Gemellus.2  Of  these  the  editors 
of  the  Fayum  papyri  have  published  fourteen  letters,  the  ac- 
count of  wages,  and  one  of  the  contracts.  The  remainder  are 
briefly  noted  in  the  "descriptions"  at  the  end  of  the  volume.* 
P.  Fay.  260,  a  contract  for  a  loan  of  140  drachmas  made  by 
Gemellus,  was  later  published  in  full  by  Wessely.4 

The  chief  persons  met  with  in  the  Gemellus  letters  are: 
Lucius  Bellienus6  (Bellenus)  Gemellus  himself,  head  of  the 
family;  his  brother  Marcus  Antonius  (?)  Maxim  us;6  his  son 
Sabinus,  to  whom  or  by  whom  a  number  of  the  letters  are  writ- 
ten; two  other  sons,  Harpocration  and  Lycus,  whose  names 
appear  but  seldom;7  a  fourth  son,  whose  name  is  lost  in  a  break 
of  the  papyrus;8  Epagathus,  a  highly  trusted  slave9  who  man- 
aged several  of  the  small  farms  of  Gemellus;  Geminus,  probably 
also  a  trusted  slave;10  Gemella,  presumably  a  married  daughter 
of  old  Gemellus;11  and  a  little  boy  whom  Gemellus  speaks  of 
affectionately  as  "  the  little  one. "  This  child  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  old  gentleman's  grandson,  son  of  Gemella.1* 

The  letters  written  by  Gemellus  cover  the  period  from  the 
last  years  of  Domitian13  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Trajan,14  a. 
d.  1 10.  In  the  year  99  Gemellus  made  a  contract  with  a  young 
woman  named  Thenetkoueis,  of  the  village  of  Euhemeria,  to 

*  P.  Fay.,  102,  introduction. 

*Ibid.,  248-49,  252,  254-55,  259,  260-61,  265-73,  274-77. 
4  Wessely,   C,  Sludien  zur  Palaeographie  und  Papyrus kunde,   (Stud. 
Pal.),  IV:117,  Leipzig,  1905. 

•  In  P.  Fay.,  110,  the  nomen  is  distinctly  spelled  Bellienus.  See  Plate 
V  and  cf .  Preisigke,  Bcrichligungsliste  der  griech.  Papyrusurkunden,  2  p.  131. 
Cf.  also  P.  Fay.,  122,  BeWirjvos  Zaplvot. 

6  P.  Fay.,  252. 

7  Ibid.,  123. 

8  Idem,  1.  27. 

•5td  'Er[a]7&[0W[ai]«ap£M  in  Stud.  Pal.  IV:  117  disposes  of  the 
assumption  (P.  Fay.,  p.  262)  that  Epagathus  was  a  nephew  of  Gemellus. 

10  P.  Fay.,  121. 

11  Ibid.,  110,  introduction. 

12  Ibid.,  113,11.  14-15,  ktci  rd  TtTpcucoord  rod  /iixpoC  .   .   .  o  ictoG  TVplXXft. 

13  Ibid.,  110,  111.     P.  Fay.  259  also  falls  in  the  principate  of  Domitian. 
"Ibid.,  118. 
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established  in  the  Roman  army  in  the  late  Republican  period.8 
It  was,  no  doubt,  his  military  service  which  had  impressed  upon 
Gemellus  the  advisability  and  taught  him  the  methods  which 
he  employs  in  keeping  en  rapport  with  the  little  bureaucrats  of 
his  nome.  The  two  legions  stationed  in  Egypt  in  the  first 
century  were  united  in  a  single  camp  near  Alexandria.21  The 
advantages  of  observation  at  this,  the  center  of  the  Roman 
regime  in  Egypt,  are  obvious.  That  Gemellus  had  learned 
the  lesson  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Arsinoite  nome  is  evident  in  his  correspondence.  In  the 
letter  we  have  quoted,  he  is  able  to  tell  his  son  Sabinus  some- 
thing of  the  contents  of  an  epistle  of  the  prefect  of  Egypt  to 
the  strategus,  Dionysius(?)  (Dionysis,  as  Gemellus  spells  it). 
The  matter  related  apparently  to  the  advance  by  the  govern- 
ment of  hayseed  to  the  peasants,  but  the  exact  sense  is  just 
here  obscured  by  breaks  in  the  papyrus.*4  In  108  a.d.  he 
informed  Sabinus  that  Elouras,  the  royal  scribe  of  the  nome, 
through  a  letter  of  His  Highness  the  prefect,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Erasus,  the  strategus. 
"If  you  think  best  send  him  an  artaba  of  olives  and  some  fish, 
since  we  have  need  of  him.  "*  In  the  fall  of  the  year  came  the 
great  festival  of  the  Isis  cult,  beginning  Athyr  17  (November 
12),*  in  which  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Osiris  were  repre- 
sented. Upon  this  occasion  Gemellus  customarily  sent  presents 
to  certain  officials,  especially  to  the  strategi  or  local  gover- 
nors.27 Apparently  he  was  punctilious  in  the  matter  of  these 
calculated  amenities,  punctilious  rather  than  lavish,  as  the 
gift  to  the  royal  secretary  shows.  The  royal  secretary  of  the 
nome  was  an  important  personage,  but  Gemellus  was  a  Scotch 
spender. 

Of  the  thirty-five  letters  of  the  Gemellus  family  correspon- 
dence found  in  the  single  house  at  the  site  of  ancient  Euhemeria, 

n  P.  Fay.,  119,  28.     Cf.  von  Premerstein,  A.,  Klio,  HI:  11-12. 

n  Meyer,  P.,  Hecrwescn,  p.  152. 

u  P.  Fay.,  119,  11.  13-16,  rod  x^prov  krl  <ncopb». 

*Ibid.,  117, 11.  3-8. 

*  Lafaye,  G.,  His  loir  e  du  culte  des  divinitis  d' Alexandric,  Paris,  1884, 
p.  126. 

27  P.  Fay.,  118,  11.  13-15,  koX  &y6paaop  fair  ds  drtxTToA^r  rvj  EUtUhs 
ols  ixopov  owifiiav  riniriVf  /idXtara  rxh  orpanyyoii.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  Gemellus'  Greek,  which  did  not  improve  with  his  advancing  years.  It 
is  dated  Athyr  10. 
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Lake  Moeris,88  some  place  near  to  Euhemeria,  in  the  same  divi- 
sion. Psinachis,  also,  lay  in  the  division  of  Themistes.*9  The 
garden  there  was  not  in  the  group  operated  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Epagathus  (or  Sabinus)  from  Euhemeria.  Yet  draft 
animals  and  dung  carts  were  sent  thither  from  the  farm  at 
Euhemeria.40  My  impression  is  that  it  lay  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  division  of  Themistes,  closer  to  Aphroditopolis  than  to 
Euhemeria.  The  known  holdings  of  Gemellus  extended  there- 
fore over  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty-two  miles,  probably  more, 
from  Aphroditopolis  to  the  village  of  Dionysias  near  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Moeris. 

Each  of  these  "farms"  consisted  of  one  or  more  plots  around 
a  certain  village.  This  was  the  customary  method  of  land  hold- 
ing in  Egypt.  At  Psennophris  one  of  the  plots  was  of  six 
arourae  (three  and  three-fourths  acres).  This  was  planted  in 
vegetables  or  with  olive  trees,  as  Gemellus  was  manuring  the 
Psennophris  property,  and  the  grain  fields  were  not  manured 
in  Egypt,  except  by  pasturing  the  animals  upon  the  plots  before 
the  planting  season.  All  that  we  know  of  the  farm  at  Psinachis 
is  that  there  was  a  vegetable  plot  there. 

The  village  of  Euhemeria  was  the  center  of  operations  for 
the  four  farms  situated  near  that  village  and  near  Dionysias, 
Apis,  and  Senthis,  respectively.  Apparently  the  storehouses 
and  draft  animals  were  largely  centered  at  Euhemeria  for  the 
whole  of  Gemellus'  holdings.  For  it  is  from  the  manager  at 
Euhemeria  that  straps  are  ordered  for  the  driver  at  Aphrodito- 
polis41 and  yokebands  "  out  of  the  box  of  skins  which  you  have 
at  your  place.  "42  Olives  are  stored  there  and  requisition  made 
by  Gemellus  upon  these  stores  for  gifts  to  his  brother,41  or  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  nome  to  gain  their  good  will.44  When  the 
draft  animals,  no  doubt  donkeys,  go  up  to  Psennophris  to  help 

38  P.  Teb.,  II  Appendix  II,  and  map,  plate  III.  For  the  proximity 
of  Apias  and  Senthis  see  P.  Lond.,  Ill:  49,  11.  11-12. 

»•  P.  Teb.,  II:  400,  1.  24  and  p.  412. 

"P.  Fay.,  119,  1.  33. 

«P.  Fay.,  115,  15. 

"Ibid.,  121,  11.  7-9. 

"Ibid.,  116,  15-18. 

u  Ibid.,  117,  7-8.  See  also  11.  8-10  where  fresh  olives  and  spices 
(dprv/j&na,  Preisigke,  Berichtigungsliste,  2,  p.  131)  are  to  be  sent  for  the 
household  at  Aphroditopolis. 
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2  more  boys 4     obols 

1  more  boy 1       obol 

Total:  290  obols,  55  sacks,  5  more  selected  sacks. 

21st:  likewise  for  21  workmen 126   obols 

13  more  younger  workmen 65     obols 

and  15  boys 60     obols 

23  more  boys 80^  obols 

3  more  boys 9     obols 

9  more  boys 22^£  obols 

9  more  boys 18     obols 

Sum  total:  381  obols,  76  sacks,  2  more  selected  sacks. 

22nd :  likewise  for  8  workmen 48     obols 

10  more  workmen 50     obols 

and  14  boys 56     obols 

7  more  boys 24J£  obols 

15  more  boys 45     obols 

2  more  boys 5     obols 

14  more  boys 28     obols 

Sum  total:  256  J^  obols,  67  sacks,  3  more  selected  sacks. 

23rd:  likewise  for  2  workmen 12      obols 

and  1  boy 4     obols 

7  other  boys 21     obols 

Total,  37  obols,  3  sacks. 

Sum  total  of  the  whole  estate  (at  Apias) :  211  sacks,  137  drachmas  5}£  obols. 

24th:  likewise  at  Sen  this, 

for  16  workmen  shaking 96     obols 

2  more  younger  workmen 10     obols 

and  1  boy 4     obols 

11  more  boys 27J^  obols 

9  more  boys 18     obols 

Sum  total:  155}£  obols,  32  sacks,  4  more  selected  sacks. 

25th:  likewise  for  15  workmen 90     obols 

I  more  younger  workman 5     obols 

and  1  boy 4     obols 

II  more  boys 27  ^£  obols 

11  more  boys 22     obols 

Total:  148^  obols,  31  sacks. 

(date  gone) :  likewise  for  2  workmen 12     obols 

and  1  boy 4     obols 

13  more  boys 32J£  obols 

7  more  boys 14     obols 

Sum  total:  62  J£  obols,  11  sacks. 

Sum  total  for  the  whole  estate  (at  Sen  this),  78  sacks,  52  drachmas  2J£  obols. 
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to  day  as  needed,  paying  them  at  the  end  of  the  day  according 
to  a  rate  apparently  standardized  in  that  section  of  the  Fayum. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  6  obols  for  the  fastest  and  most  experienced 
men;  5  obols  for  younger  men;  4, 33^,  3, 2}^,  and  2  obols  for  boys, 
according  to  size,  strength,  and  consequent  ability  to  work.54 
In  making  up  his  accounts  Epagathus  groups  them  according 
to  the  amounts  of  the  daily  wage  paid,  giving  totals  at  6  obols, 
at  5  obols,  etc.,  for  each  day.  He  then  totals  the  amount  paid 
out  for  each  day,  adding  the  product  of  the  day's  work  by 
"sacks"  and  "selected  sacks."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
upon  each  estate  he  totals  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  and 
the  total  of  sacks  produced  upon  that  estate.  There  are  no 
mistakes  in  the  page  of  his  accounts  which  has  been  published. 

The  total  of  the  sacks  of  grain  is  830,  produced  as  follows: 
fields  at  Apias  211,  at  Sen  this  78,  at  Dionysias  168 — total  456 
sacks.  This  leaves  a  remainder  of  384  sacks  produced  on  the 
estate  at  Euhemeria,  the  accounts  for  which  were  no  doubt  at 
the  end  of  the  column  preceding  the  one  translated  above. 
The  order  of  productivity  of  the  four  farms  in  respect  to  grain 
was  Euhemeria,  Apias,  Dionysias,  Senthis.  One  is  not  war- 
ranted in  attempting  to  draw  positive  conclusions  as  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  farms  or  acreage  planted  to  grain  from  the 
above  data  because  the  variation  in  productivity  was  much  too 
great  upon  this  irrigated  land.  It  depended  entirely  upon  the 
accessibility  of  the  fields  to  irrigation  ditches  and  upon  proper 
drainage  after  the  water  had  been  let  in.  Furthermore,  the 
customary  rotation  of  a  part  of  each  grain  area  with  legumes 
introduces  another  inconstant  factor  into  the  reckoning.66 

The  impression  left  by  the  number  of  sacks  of  wheat  and 
barley  strengthens  in  my  mind  previous  indications  that  the 
Euhemeria  estate,  the  center  of  operations  of  the  slave  Epaga- 
thus, contained  the  largest  or  the  more  numerous  plots  in 
grain.  It  is  made  up  of  several  icXijpot,  or  plots.  In  the  month 
of  Thoth  (August  29-September  27)  Gemellus  orders  Epagathus 

M  There  is  only  one  instance  of  a  one  obol  wage,  P.  Fay.,  102,  1.  3. 
This  boy  may  have  quit  at  the  end  of  a  half  day. 

M  P.  Fay.,  112, 11.  4-5.  In  a  letter  of  99  a.d.  Gemellus  bids  Epagathus 
proceed  with  the  ploughing  up  and  hoeing  of  the  A^araOfiara,  the  "fields 
resting  up,"  at  Euhemeria.  These  were  the  fields  planted  to  legumes.  I 
hope  to  complete  a  study  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  crop  rotations  during 
the  present  year. 
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ly  send  him  straightway.  And  on  the  18th  or  19th  send  to  the 
city  twelve  drachmas  worth  of  fish  for  the  four  hundredth 
day  festival  of  the  little  fellow  .  .  .  (one  or  two  words  missing) 
Gemella's  son. " 

At  Euhemeria  Gemellus  had  an  oil  press.  From  the  year 
99  we  have  an  agreement  (6fw\oyla)  of  a  young  woman  named 
Thenetkoueis,66  aged  26,  to  carry  olives  to  the  olive  press  of 
Gemellus  during  that  current  year,  beginning  with  whatever 
day  Gemellus  shall  summon  her.  Thenetkoueis  had  accepted 
sixteen  drachmas  as  kpph&uv  &?a?r6pt/4os,  an  "irrevocable  op- 
tion" upon  her  services  for  that  year.67  She  was  to  receive 
the  daily  wage  customarily  paid  to  olive  carriers  in  the  village. 
Its  amount  is  not  mentioned.  From  this  daily  wage  the  six- 
teen drachmas  were  to  be  deducted  pro  rata. 

The  contract  is  uni-lateral,  of  the  syngraphe  or  homologia 
type,  in  which  the  obligation  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
is  emphasized,68  in  this  case  Thenetkoueis,  the  woman.  Only 
her  acknowledgment  is  appended,  written  for  her  by  her  legal 
representative,  a  kinsman  named  Leontas,  as  the  woman  was 
illiterate.  The  contract  has  the  regular  notation  of  registra- 
tion at  the  recorder's  office  at  Euhemeria. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  contract  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  Gemellus,  written  by  the  steward  Epagathus,  that  he  had 
received  payment  of  the  sixteen  drachmas.  It  is  dated  two 
years  later  than  the  contract  itself.  Evidently  the  contract 
had  not  been  carried  out  as  the  stipulations  required.  If 
Thenetkoueis  had  worked  at  olive  carrying,  as  agreed,  the  16 
drachmas  earnest  money  certainly  had  not  been  deducted  from 
her  daily  wages  by  Epagathus.  Perhaps  she  did  not  work  at 
all.  In  that  case  some  agreement  was  reached  between  her 
and  Epagathus  (acting  for  Gemellus)  as  to  the  return  of  the 
earnest  money  which  avoided  the  right  of  execution  upon  the 
woman,  embodied  in  the  conventional  clause  at  the  end  of  the 
contract: 

"  If  Thenetkoueis  does  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
as  written  above,  she  shall  pay  back  to  Lucius  double  the  earnest 

"Ibid.,  91. 

•7  Mitteis,  L.,  in  Mitteis-Wilcken,  Grundzilge  und  Ckrtstomatkie  der 
Papyriiskunde,  Leipzig,  1912,  II:  1,  pp.  184-86. 
"Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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fresh  olives  for  his  own  establishment.75  More  direct  proof 
for  putting  the  time  for  gathering  olives  in  December  is  found 
in  two  contracts  for  leasing  olive  groves.  In  one7*  the  lessees 
agree  to  close  the  work  of  harvesting  the  olives  by  Tybi  10 
(January  5).  The  contract  calls  for  payment  of  the  rental  by 
Mecheir  30  (February  23).  This  would  give  the  lessees  ample 
time  to  carry  the  olives  to  the  press,  extract  the  oil,  and  pay 
the  rental,  which  is  here  paid  in  kind.  The  second  lease  in 
question77  calls  for  the  payment  of  the  rental  (money  and  kind) 
in  the  month  of  Hadrianus  and  "  .  .  .  from  the  harvest  of 
the  fruits.  "78  Hadrianus  covered  the  Egyptian  month  Choiak 
(December).79 

The  different  types  of  work  required  in  the  proper  care  of 
olive  groves  can  be  learned  from  the  few  complete  leases  of  olive 
groves  that  we  have  from  Egypt.  In  a  three-year  lease  of  the 
year  162  the  lessees  agree  to  do  all  the  regular  work  connected 
with  cleaning  and  digging,  and  some  other  operations  which 
are  not  clear  because  of  a  break  in  the  papyrus.80  In  another 
lease  of  a.  d.  266-7  the  lessor  agrees  to  do  the  regular  work,  the 
lessee  agreeing  to  do  "  the  waterings,  rilling,  picking,  and  watch- 
ing "  the  dykes.81  In  working  his  own  olive  groves  Gemellus 
omits  none  of  the  preparations  required  by  landowners,  whether 
it  be  the  state  or  individuals,  of  their  lessees  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  productivity  of  the  groves.     In  Pachon  (May)  he  orders 

76  P.  Fay.    117,  11.  9-10. 

76  p!  Rylands,  97, 11.  5-10,  of  a.d.  139. 

77  B.  G.  U.  11:603,  of  a.d.  168. 

78  6.tt6  auvKOfjLLdrjs  Kapirwv. 

79  The  determination  of  Choiak  for  the  month  of  the  olive  harvest  in 
the  Fayum  enables  me  to  support  the  decision  of  the  editors  of  the  Rylands 
Papyri  that  the  month  Soter  is  one  of  the  first  four  months  of  the  Egyptian 
year.  For  the  argument  see  P.  Rylands,  pp.  147-48.  Choiak  (December) 
is  assuredly  the  month  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  olives.  P.  Rylands,  231, 
is  dated  Soter  21.  It  contains  a  request  for  the  pickling  of  some  olives. 
Therefore  it  must  be  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  or  earlier,  Phaophi,  Athyr, 
or  Choiak.  Athyr  is  excluded,  for  reasons  given  in  P.  Rylands,  p.  147. 
This  leaves  Phaophi  or  Choiak.  As  between  the  two  I  can  make  no  posi- 
tive decision  as  olives  may  be  pickled  while  still  green  (Phaophi),  or  when 
ripe  (Choiak).  The  preference  lies  decidedly  with  Soter = Phaophi  because 
the  inundation  is  still  on  in  Phaophi. 

*°  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  (P.  Lond.)  London,  1898,  vol. 
II,  168,  p.  191,  tcl  Ka(HiKovra  tpya  irtpi  roxn  KaBapurfioift  tnduptrrov.   .   .   . 

81  Vitelli,  G.,  Papiri  Greci  e  Latini  (P.  S.  I.)  Florence,  1912,  no.  33, 
11.  20  23,  rdv  bk  totuth&v  koX  taxtas  (presumably  =  6x«r«a*)  k«U  Karcunrcur/wov  cat 
rrjprjTu)V. 
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water  to  be  let  in  upon  all  the  plots  at  Euhemeria.  Quite  clearly 
the  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  soak  in  and  drain  off  within  a  few 
days,  since  the  sheep  are  to  be  turned  in  upon  'the  fields  to 
graze.88 

Gemellus  was  a  type  of  the  prosperous  middle-class  farmer 
of  Egypt,  a  type  which  still  existed  about  a.  d.  100,  men  who 
owned  and  worked  their  own  lands.  He  was  far  removed  from 
the  6rjfi6aios  y&opyfc  or  state  peasant,  who  worked  a  small  plot 
of  land,  leased  directly  from  the  state  domain.  Still  further 
was  he  removed  from  the  fellah  who  sub-leased  a  small  plot 
from  some  state  peasant  of  ampler  means.  For  Gemellus  was 
a  man  of  substance.  His  slave  manager,  Epagathus,  paid  out 
in  cash  to  the  laborers  working  at  Apias,  Sen  this,  and  Dionysias, 
282  drachmas  4  obols  within  the  14  days  covered  by  the  pub- 
lished portion  of  his  account  book.  Indeed  the  sum  total  paid 
out  in  cash  for  the  cleaning  alone,89  as  quoted  at  the  end  of 
Epagathus'  account,  is  738  drachmas  1%  obols.90  For  a  single 
day  Epagathus  hired  34  men  and  59  boys — and  paid  them 
their  wages  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  day.91 

In  the  letter  to  Sabinus,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  Gemellus  speaks  of  the  contract  which  he  holds  for  the 
loan  of  a  mina  (100  drachmas).92  In  109  a.d.,  the  faithful 
Epagathus  is  found  transacting  business  for  his  master  some 
distance  away  from  his  usual  haunts  around  Euhemeria  in  the 
division  of  Themistes.  In  a  town  called  Aphrodite  Berenice 
of  the  Heracleid  division  he  made  a  loan  of  140  drachmas  for 
Gemellus  to  two  men  named  Chairas  and  Sochotes.98  The  loan 
is  made  payable  in  the  month  Payni  of  the  year  110.  It  draws 
no  interest:  but  in  consideration  of  the  loan  Gemellus  is  to  have 
the  use  of  one-half  a  house  in  Euhemeria  which  belongs  to  the 
debtors.  It  was  because  of  the  location  of  this  property,  no 
doubt,  that  Epagathus  was  called  into  the  transaction.  The 
contract  was  officially  registered  at  Euhemeria  and  was  found 
there. 

88  P.  Fay.,  110,  11.  11-13,  jccU  Xifiya^kroxray  ^uor  rovt  ffX^pot*  T&rrat  tra 
rd  TpS&ara  facet  icoifirjOrji. 
••  Ibid.,  102,  line  29. 

90  Reckoning  on  the  silver  standard,  7  obols  to  the  drachma. 
M  P.  Fay.,  102,  4-5. 
"Ibid.,  119,  18-9. 
w  Wessely,  Stud.  Pal.  IV:116-17. 
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it,  and  up  to  the  present  you  have  harvested  only  a  half  of  it 
.  .  .  You  have  left  it  unharvested  up  to  today.  Therefore 
I  blame  you  greatly.  "10°  A  letter  of  the  month  Germanicus1* 
(September)  of  a.d.  95-96,  addressed  to  Epagathus,  contains  a 
criticism  of  him  which  was  undoubtedly  merited,  but  was  still 
couched  in  the  kindly  phraseology  characteristic  of  Gemellus' 
relationship  with  the  steward.  No  loss  escaped  Gemellus' 
eye,  and  his  censure  fell  where  it  was  deserved: 

"Lucius  Bellenus  Gemellus  to  his  own  Epagathus  greeting. 

"I  blame  you  because  you  have  lost  two  pigs  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  road,  when  you  have  in  the  village  ten  draft  animals. 
Heraclides  the  donkey  driver  shifted  the  blame  saying  that 
you  had  told  him  to  drive  the  pigs  on  foot."  The  two  pigs 
had  succumbed  to  the  hardship  of  a  long  drive  in  the  heat  of 
September. 

Upon  his  son,  Sabinus,  the  wrath  of  Gemellus  falls  more 
frequently  in  the  published  portion  of  the  correspondence.  The 
letter  to  Sabinus  quoted  above,  in  which  Gemellus  asked  that 
Pindarus,  the  field  guard,  be  sent  to  him,102  is  followed  about 
a  week  later  by  another  letter  containing  the  same  request.101 
Sabinus  had  seen  fit  to  keep  Pindarus  where  he  was.  Apparent- 
ly he  had  written  in  reply,  explaining  the  reason  and  complaining 
about  the  prospects  for  the  cleaning  of  the  grain  at  the  coming 
harvest.  In  the  second  letter104  Gemellus  repeated  his  request 
that  Pindarus  be  sent  to  him,  in  peremptory  tone:  "Now, 
oblige  me  on  receipt  of  my  letter  by  sending  Pindarus  the 
field  guard  of  Dionysias  into  the  city,  etc."  The  fish  which 
Sabinus  was  to  send  on  by  the  18th  or  19th  of  Choiak,  "for 
the  four  hundredth  day  festival  of  the  little  fellow,"  are  now 
to  be  sent  to  Gemellus  on  the  24th  or  25th  for  the  birthday  of 
Gemella.  He  goes  on:  "Now,  don't  chatter  about  your  clean- 
ing."106 What  an  entirely  human  old  gentleman  he  was!  A 
shrewd,  kindly,  prosperous,  self-made  man,  he  is  much  sharper 

100  Ibid.,  112. 

101  Ibid.,  111.  I  have  suggested  in  a  previous  note  that  the  month 
here  is  to  be  completed  as  Germanicus  because  of  the  watering  of  the  olive 
groves. 

102  Ibid.,  113. 

103  Ibid.,  114. 

1M  Dated  Choiak  18  (ibid.,  1.  26). 
™lbid.%  11:21-22. 
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acceptance  of  Roman  religious  ceremonies  and  ideas  among  the 
natives  of  Egypt  at  this  period.112 

The  exact  years  of  the  letters  written  by  Sabinus  are  not 
ascertainable,  either  in  those  published  completely  or  in  those 
merely  described  by  the  editors  of  the  Fayum  papyri.  They 
give  them  a  general  dating  "about  a.d.  100."  I  am  inclined 
to  place  at  least  two  of  the  Sabinus  letters,  P.  Fay.  122  and  123, 
after  the  death  of  Gemellus.  This  we  are  justified  in  placing 
in  a.d.  110,  the  date  of  the  last  extant  letter,113  or  shortly  there- 
after. I  cannot  believe  that  Gemellus,  tyrannical  old  gentle- 
man that  he  was,  would  have  allowed  Sabinus  to  pre-empt  him 
in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  sale  of  the  28  artabae  of  mus- 
tard. He  would  have  sent  his  own  orders  to  Epagathus,  to 
make  the  carpenter  Sisois  pay,  and  to  send  men  to  Chalothis."4 
This  farm  at  Chalothis,  by  the  way,  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  letters  of  Gemellus  and  seems  to  have  been  a  purchase 
made  under  Sabinus'  control  of  the  estates. 

The  impression  that  Gemellus  had  died  before  the  letters  of 
Sabinus  were  written  and  that  Sabinus  had  taken  his  place 
as  head  of  the  family  is  confirmed  by  P.  Fay.  123,  addressed 
to  Sabinus  by  his  brother  Harpocration,  for  Harpocration 
now  reports  to  Sabinus,  asking  for  his  decision  upon  a 
proposed  action.  He  states  further  that  a  Jew,  Teuphilus 
(Theophilus),  had  been  impressed  into  service  by  the  state 
as  a  cultivator  of  state  lands,  and  sometime  after  impressment 
had  conceived  a  desire  to  be  released  from  this  state  obligation 
in  order  to  go  to  Sabinus.  If  this  letter  were  written  "  about 
A.D.  100"  it  would  have  gone  to  Gemellus,  not  to  Sabinus,  who 
took  such  sharp  orders  from  his  father  in  the  earlier  letters. 
If  my  judgment  is  correct,  the  training  of  Sabinus  for  the  head- 
ship of  the  family  was  not  in  vain.  As  keenly  as  old  Gemellus 
had  done  before  him,  he  watches  against  waste.  When  a  calf 
it  sacrificed  the  hide  goes  to  the  tanner — and  Sabinus  sees  that 
it  comes  back.  "And  the  hide  of  the  calf  which  we  sacrificed — 
ask  it  from  the  hunch-backed  tanner.  "m 

"•Wilcken,  Papyruskunde,  1:1,  pp.1115-16. 
"•P.  Fay.,  118. 
»" Ibid.,  11.  18,  20. 
™lbid.%  121. 
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to  the  court  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Prasepe  at 
Bethlehem.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew6  we  are  told  that 
at  the  close  of  his  interview  with  the  Magi,  Herod  sent  them  on 
to  Bethlehem,  with  the  command  that  they  should  search  for 
the  new-born  child,  and  after  finding  him,  should  return  to 
Herod's  presence  with  a  report.  After  visiting  the  Presepe, 
however,  the  Magi  were  warned  by  God  in  a  dream  that  they 
should  not  return  to  Herod;  hence  they  departed  into  their 
own  country  by  another  route.  When  Herod  heard  of  the 
flight  of  the  Magi,  he  indulged  his  anger  by  ordering  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  male  children  in  the  region  of  Bethlehem 
of  the  age  of  two  years  or  less.  This  association  of  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  with  the  visit  of  the  Magi  is 
further  maintained  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  Ktur- 
gical  system.  In  the  earlier  period  of  liturgical  history — 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century — these  two  events  were 
celebrated  in  a  single  feast.7  It  is  entirely  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  Magi  and  the  Innocents  should  have  continued 
their  association  also  in  the  early  drama,  and  that  simple 
suggestions  toward  a  dramatization  of  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  should  be  found  in  the  liturgical  plays  of  Epiphany, 
known  collectively  under  the  convenient  designation  Offi- 
cium  Stella. 


1901,  pp.  44-48,  and  H.  Am,  pp.  69-78.  My  special  obligation*  to  the 
last  two  writers  will  be  frequently  indicated  below.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  however,  that  my  present  study  differs  in  scope  and  purpose 
from  the  studies  mentioned  above.  Whereas  these  writers  re-edit  none 
of  the  dramatic  texts  from  the  manuscripts  (Chasles  reprints  the  X#o- 
mentatio  Rachelia  of  Limoges,  either  from  Gautier  or  from  the  manu- 
script;  see  below,  p.  24),  I  undertake  to  re-edit  all  of  them  from  the 
manuscripts.  That  new  editions  are  needed  appears  abundantly,  I  think, 
from  the  variants  attached  to  my  texts.  (These  variants,  I  may  say, 
do  not  record  the  innumerable  normalizingB  in  spelling  in  the  texts  of 
my  predecessors, — miseroe  for  tniaere,  mihi  for  michi,  etc)  Further- 
more I  attempt  to  supplement  the  labors  of  the  five  writers  mentioned 
in  providing  a  dramatic  commentary  that  is  at  least  considerably  more 
comprehensive  than  theirs.  Meyer  and  Ana,  for  example,  were  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  establishing  the  textual  relations  among  the  several 
versions.  Without,  I  hope,  neglecting  their  illuminating  results,  I  aim 
to  offer  a  more  comprehensive  dramatic  Interpretation. 

•Matt,  ii:  8-18. 

T  Ample  evidence  is  given  by  G.  Rietschel,  Lehrbuch  der  Hturgik,  I  (Ber- 
lin, 1900),  189.     See  An*,  p.  70. 
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The  Officium  Stella  from  Bilsen  ends  as  follows :" 

<Armioeb  et  HER0DB8.> 
Abmiger    .    .    .     : 

Delusus  es,  Domfae;  Magi  uiaw  redlenmt  aliam. 

In  the  play  this  utterance  is  preceded  by  the  procession  of 
the  Magi  departing  from  Bethlehem  toward  their  own  country 
in  the  East,  and  is  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  a  line  or  two 
of  text  that  can  no  longer  be  read.  Evidently,  then,  the  play 
ends  with  a  brief  scene  in  which  Armiger  informs  Herod  of 
the  escape  of  the  Magi,  and  receives  his  angry  command  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 

In  a  similar  sequence  of  action,  the  Officium  Stella  from 
Strassburg  ends  as  follows  :12 

< Armiger  et  Hebodes.> 
Armiger: 

Delusus  es,  Domine;  Magi  uiam  redierunt  aliam. 
Rex: 

Incendium  meum  ruina  extlnguam. 

In  this  case  Herod's  anger  at  the  disclosure  of  Armiger  is 
explicitly  expressed  through  a  passage  borrowed  from  Sal- 
lust.18  The  scene  is  a  dramatization  of  the  first  sentence 
(Matt,  ii :  16)  in  the  Oospel  passage  quoted  above: 

Tunc  Herodes  videns  quoniam  illusus  esset  a  Magis,  iratus  eat 
valde. 


"Brussels,  Ldbrary  of  the  Bollandists,  MS  (without  shelf-mark). 
Bvangeliarlum  saec.  xl,  fol.  180\  most  recently  published  by  G.  Cohen  and 
K.  Toung  in  Romania,  XLIV  (1916-17),  868,  with  variants  from  earlier 
editions. 

"British  Museum,  Additional  MS  23922,  saec.  xil-xiii.  fol.  llr,  printed 
by  W.  de  G.  Birch,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Second  Series,  X  (1874).  416,  and  by  C.  Lange,  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
deutsches  Alterthum,  XXXII  (1888),  415.  The  indications  of  the  manu- 
script are  that  the  play  endB  definitively  with  the  passage  printed  herewith. 
The  last  word  extinguam  is  immediately  followed  by  the  rubric  De  8. 
Hilario. 

**Tum  ille  furibundus:  'Quoniam  quidem  circumventus,  inquit.  ab 
inimicis  praeceps  agor,  incendium  meum  ruina  restinguam'  (Sallust.  De 
Conjuratione  CatQknm,  cap.  xxxi,  edition  of  Antoine  and  Lallier.  Paris, 
1888,  p.  109).  For  restinguam  several  manuscripts  have  ewtinguam. 
That  Herod's  speech  is  borrowed  from  Sallust  was  first  pointed  out  by 
E.  Wllken.  Qeschichte  der  geistlichen  Bpiele  in  Deutschland,  Gtittingen, 
1872,  p.  16.     See  Ans.  p.  92. 
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The  version  from  Malm&ly,  in  Belgium,  seema  to  carry 
the  action  somewhat  further.  After  the  representation  of 
the  departure  of  the  Magi  occurs  the  following:14 

<  Gladiator  et  Herodes.> 
Gladiator:" 

Decerne,  Domine,  uindicari  iram  tuam,  nam  uiri  Chaldaici 
<iu8>sum  tuum  transgress!  forte  <per  uiam>  aliam1*  reuersi 
sunt  <in  terrain  su>am." 
H  <  erodes  >: 

Bethlem  ne    .         ."    Ice  cautus  m    .    .     .    ns  iugulum  quo 
caedas  puer<um>. 

Te  Deum. 

Although  this  text  is  regrettably  defective  in  the  manu- 
script, it  seems  to  show  that  Herod's  response  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Gladiator  includes  an  explicit  order  for  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents. 

In  the  version  from  Eimsiedeln,  Herod's  intention  is  put 
beyond  question:19 

<lNTERNUNTIU8,   Abmiger,  ET  HER0DE8.> 

Internuntius: 

Delusus  es,  Domine;  Magi  uiam  redlerunt  aliam. 


14  Rome,  Vatican,  MS  Vatican  us  lat.  8552,  saec.  xi.  fol.  lv,  previously 
printed,  with  differences,  by  the  present  writer  in  Modern  Language 
Notes,  XXVII  (1912),  71  (T).  The  closing  words  Te  Deum  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  play  ends  with  the  passage  printed  herewith.  Pointed 
brackets  in  my  text  indicate  passages  which  are  illegible  through  rub- 
bing, and  which  are  restored  with  more  or  less  probability.  In  editing 
this  text  I  have  had  generous  assistance  from  my  friend,  the  Reverend 
H.  M.  Bannister. 

16  Gladiator]    Gla     ...     or   (Y). 

**  <per  uiam>  aliam  1   <in  regionem>  suam   (Y). 

,T  <in  terrain  su>am]  <per  aliam  u>iam  (Y). 

11  Several  words  are  illegible  here. 

'•  Einsledeln,  MS  366,  saec.  xi-xii,  p.  53,  printed  by  Anz,  pp.  152-153. 
I  have  not  seen  the  earlier  text  in  Pilger,  VIII  (1849),  401-403.  An* 
rearranges  the  speeches  in  a  manner  which  is  neither  intelligible  to  me 
nor  supported,  apparently,  by  the  manuscript.  The  passage  printed 
herewith  is  preceded  immediately  in  the  manuscript  by  the  words 
Chorus:  Te  Deum  laudamus,  which  mark  the  end  of  a  version  of  an 
Offlcium  BteVUs,  and  following  our  passage  immediately  is  the  rubric 
Ad  Prophetas.*  Prophete  uenientes  admonent,  which  introduces  a  version 
of  the  Processus  Prophet  arum.  Hence  the  passage  that  I  print  seems 
to  constitute  a  separate  dramatic  division,  orderly  within  itself,  de- 
slgned,  probably,  as  an  addition  to  the  preceding  Offlcium  Stellfs. 
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Armigeb: 

Decerne,  Domine,  uindicare  iram  tuam,  et  stricto  mucrone 
querere  iube  puerum;  forte  inter  occisos  occiditur"  et  puer. 
Rex: 

Incendium  meum  ruina  eorum  extinguam. 

Indolis  eximie  pueros  fac  ense  perire. 

In  this  scene,  three  characters  are  concerned:  Internun- 
tius,  who  brings  the  message  of  the  escape  of  the  Magi, 
Armiger,  who  urges  Herod  to  retaliate,  and  Herod  (Rex), 
who  angrily  orders  the  slaughter.  Herod's  speech  takes 
the  form  of  two  hexameters,  in  the  first  of  which  is  embodied 
the  Sallustian  passage  already  observed  in  the  Strassburg 
text.    The  second  hexameter  is  here  seen  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  version  of  the  Officium  Stella  of  Norman  provenience 
the  closing  scene  is  considerably  amplified:21 

<INTEBKUNTIU8,   FlLIUS    HeRODIS,    HER0DE8,    ET   DUCE8.> 

Illis  <i.  e.  Magi8>  redeuntibu*,  iNTerNuxTiit*  dicat  Hebodi: 

Delusu8  68  Domine;  Magi  uiam  redieritnt  allam. 
Qua  per  acta,  filth*  Hebodis  ad  PATREm: 

Salu8,  pater  indite, 

Salue,  rex  egregie, 

Qui  unique  imperans 

Sceptra  tenens  regia. 


Cm  Hebodes: 


Fili  amantissime, 
Digne  laudis  munere, 
Laudis  pompam  regie 
Tuo  gerens  nomine, 


"occiditur]  occidetur  (Anz).  Anz  prints  the  whole  passage  in  the 
following  rearrangement: 

Internuntlu8 :     Delusus  es,  domine,  magi  viam  redierunt  allam! 

Rex:     Incendium  meum  ruina  eorum  extinguam. 

Chorus:     Te  Deum  lauda[mus] 

Armiger:     Decerne,  domine,  vindicare  iram  tuam 

Et  stricto  mucrone  querere  iube  puerum, 
Forte  inter  occisos  occidetur  et  puer. 

[Rex]  :     Indolis  eximie  pueros  fac  ense  perire. 

n  Montpellier,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Faculty  de  Mtdecine,  MS  H.  304. 
aaec.  xii,  fol.  42T,  previously  printed  by  the  present  writer  in  Modern 
Philology,  VI  (1908-09),  210-211.  The  fragment  ends  at  the  bottom  of 
the  manuscript  page,  as  here  printed.  This  version  of  the  Officium 
Stella  is  probably  associated,  at  least  indirectly,  with  the  liturgical  use 
of  Rouen  (See  Modern  Philology,  VI:  208-206). 
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Armiger: 

Decerne,  Domine,  uindicari  iram  tuam,  et  stricto  mucrone 
querere  tube  puerum;  forte  inter  occisos  <fol.  49T>  occidetur 
et  puer.* 
Rex: 

Indolis  eximie  pueros  fac  ense  perire. 
Angelus  : 

Sinite  paruulos  uenire  ad  me,  talium  est  enim  regnum  eel- 
orum. 

This  scene  differs  from  the  scenes  already  examined  in  the 
presence,  at  the  end,  of  Angelus.  One  cannot  tell  whether  or 
not  the  speech  of  Angelus  (Sinite  paruulos)21  indicates  the 
actual  presence  of  the  Innocentes  in  the  representation.  The 
rubrics  of  the  text  are  laconic. 

In  the  Officium  Stella  from  Freising  the  presence  of  the 
Pueri  themselves  is  certain  :28 


Mpuer]   Ipse   (Hartmann). 

*  The  antfphon  Sinite  parvulos,  adapted  from  Marc,  x:  14,  is  found  in 
the  Canonical  Office  of  Innocents  Day  (See  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  LXXVIII. 
740).  This  antiphon  appears  in  the  Ordo  Rachelis  from  Fleury  (See 
below,  p.  31). 

"Munich,  Hofbibliothek,  Cod.  Lat.  6264«,  saec.  xi.  fol.  lp.  I  indi- 
cate illegible  passages  by  two  devices:  (1)  pointed  brackets  enclose 
passages  that  may  be  restored  with  reasonable  probability ;  ( 2 )  dots 
represent  passages  for  which  no  restorations  are  offered.  The  manu- 
script offers  no  evidence  that  the  text  as  printed  herewith  was  ever 
followed  by  any  substantial  extension  of  the  play.  Anz  (p.  93)  sug- 
gests that  the  first  procession  of  the  Pueri  (Eia  dicamus  .  .  .  mori- 
bus  ornat)  may  have  been  designed  for  use  in  some  other  part  of  the 
play.  My  text  differs  substantially  from  the  texts  of  E.  Du  Meril.  p. 
162;  K.  Weinhold,  Weiknachtapiete  und  Lieder  axis  SUddeutschland  und 
Schlesien,  Vienna,  1875,  p.  61 ;  and  Anz,  p.  158.  I  quote  the  texts  of 
these  three  editors. 
Da  Merll  (p.  162)  : 
Internuntlus : 

Delusus  es,  Domine;  Magi   (per?)   viam  redierunt  aliam. 
Rex  prosiliens: 

Incendium   meum   ruina  extinguam. 
Armiger  econtra: 

Decerne,   Domine,   vindicare   iram  tuam  exstricto  mucrone. 
Rex  gladium  versans,  reddit  Armigero,  dlcens: 
Armiger  o  prime,  pueros  fac  ense  perire. 
WelBhold  (p.  61)  : 
Internuncius : 

In  aeternum  vive,  domine! 
Magi  viam  redierunt  aliam. 
Rex  prosiliens: 

Incendium  meum  runia  extinguam ! 
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<Intebnuntius,  Hebodks,  Armiger,  et  Pueri.  > 

IitTerNUNTiii*: 

Delusus  es,  Domine;  Magi  uiam  redierunt  aliam. 

.       .       .      PTOBANT.      REX  PT08IUEN8: 

Incendium  meum  ruina  eztinguam. 
.     .     .     Anifioer  eoootba: 

Decerne,  Domine,  uindicare  lram  tuam,  et  estrlcto  mucrone 
querere  lube  pueros;  forte  Inter  occisos  occidetur  et  puer. 
Rex  gladium  uersAws  abmigebo  red<d>it  dicens: 

Armiger  o  prime,  pueros  fac  ense  perire. 


Armiger : 

Discerne,  domine,  vindicare  iram  tuam  et  stricto  mucrone  querere 
Jube  pueros;  forte  inter  occisos  occidetur  et  puer. 
Rex  gladium  versans  armigero  reddit  dicens: 

Armiger  eximie,  pueros  fac  ense  perire! 
Hos  versus  cantent  pueri  in  processione  regum : 

Eia  dicamus  regi dies  annua  ( ?)   laudes 

Hoc  dedlt  quod  meus  sperare 

gaudia  mille 

Hoc  regnum  regi quoq reddidit  orbi 

festa  choreas 

tenere 

moriens 

Expleto  officio: 

Letabundus  exultet 

Angelus  consilii 

Sicut  sidus  radium, 
(p.  158): 
Internuntius : 

Delusus  es,  domine,  magi  vlam  redierunt  aliam ! 

Rex  prosiliens: 

Incendium  meum  ruina  extinguam 

Armiger: 

Decerne,  domine,  vindicare  iram  tuam, 

Et  exstricto  mucrone  querere  lube  pueros, 

Forte  inter  occisos  occidetur  et  puer. 
Rex  gladium  versans  armigero  reddit  dicens: 

Armiger  o  prime,  pueros  fac  ense  perire! 
Mas  omnia. 
Hos  [ver]sus  cantent  pueri  in  [pro] cession [e]  regis: 

Sia  dicamus!  regi  (as  hec]  fert  dies  annua  laudes, 

Hoc  [dies]  ista  dedit,  quod  mens  sperare  nequlvit. 

A[ttulit  et]  vex[el  votorum  gaudia  mille; 

Hoc  regnum  reg(i],  pac[e]m  quoque  reddidit  orbi. 

[Nobis  divitias,  de]cus,  odas,  festa,  choreas! 

Hunc  regnal  re  dec  let  [et]  reg[nl  scepltra  tenere, 

Regis  [nomen  almat,  nomen  quia  morib[u]s  ornat. 
Bxpleto  off(iclo].     P ent. . .  .eri : 

Letabundus  exultat  [flldells  chorus  angelorum, 

Angelus  cons [illl  n]atus  est  de  virgine  sol  (de  Stella) 

Sicut  sidus  radium  prof[er]t  virgo  [flllulm 
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Vcl: 

Mas  omnia.1* 

HOB  T7BB8U8  CANTE1CT  PUKBI  HT  PBOGESSIOKB  RbQIS: 

Eia!  dicamus. 

Regiaa  <hlc>  fert  dies  annua  laudes; 

Hoc  lux  ista  dedit,  quod  mens  sperare  nequiuit 

<Attulit  et>  uere  uotorum  gaudia  mllle; 

Hoc  regnum  regl  pacem  quoque  reddidit  orbi, 

N<obis  diui>cias,  decus,  odas,  festa,  choreas. 

Hunc  regna<re  decet>  et  reg<nl>  aceptra  tenere; 

Regis  <nomen>  amat,  nomen  quia  moribus  or<nat>. 

BXPLETO  OFFICIO  PUKBI  CANTEHT 

Letabundus  ezultat  Udells  chorus  angel<orum>.M 
Angelus  cons < ill! >  natus  est  de  uirgine  sol  de  ste<i>la. 
Sicut  sidus  <ra>dlum  profert  uirgo  <fl>lium  <pari  forma>» 

Unfortunately  the  defective  state  of  this  text  in  the  manu- 
script renders  the  r61e  of  the  Pueri  somewhat  uncertain.*1 
They  apparently  take  part  in  a  procession  at  the  end  of  the 
Officium  Stella;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  is  specifically  set  forth. 


•  The  following  is  the  fourth  stansa  of  the  hymn  Solvate  flares  mar- 
tyrum  Quos  lucis  ipso  in  limine  (Chevalier.  Repertorium  Hymnologicum, 
No.  18344)  for  Innocents  Day: 

Mas  omnia  infans  occidat, 
Scrutare  nutricum  sinus, 
Fraus  ne  qua  furtim  substrahat 
Frolem  virilis  indolls. 
I  follow  the  text  of  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  I,  Leipzig, 
1855,  pp.  124-125.    The  following  Is  the  sixth  stansa  of  the  Versus  Cum 
natus  esset  dominus  Turbatur  rex  incredulus    (Chevalier,   -Rep.   Hymn., 
No.  488)  for  Innocents  Day: 

Mas  omnia  infans  occidlt. 
Quern  novua  partus  protulit, 
Scrutatur,  ah,  cunabula, 
Ao  ipsa  matrum  ubera. 
I   follow   the   text  of   Daniel,    Thes.  Hymn.,  Ill :  295.      See   Ans,   pp. 
102-108. 

m  angel <orum>  ]  Alleluia,  In  all  the  manuscripts  collated  in  Analeota 
Hymniea,  LTV :  5-7.    The  manuscript  before  us  seems  to  have  angl 
but  I  do  not  consider  this  reading  certain. 

n  These  last  three  lines  are  found  as  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  sentences 
of  a  well-known  sequence  (Chevalier,  Repertorium  Hymnologicum,  No. 
10012),  a  critical  text  of  which  is  found  in  Analecta  Hymniea,  LTV:  5. 
Additional  information  concerning  this  sequence  Is  given  in  Analeota 
BollandHana,  XXXIII,  Fasc  i,  Jan.,  1914,  Supplement,  p.  224. 
"See,  for  example,  the  suggestions  of  Ana,  p.  98. 
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Nun Ti**  ad  Maoob: 

Qui  1108?  quid  Queritis?  uel  quo  iam  tendere  uultis? 
Magi: 

Ex  oriente   sum**,   Iherosolimam   tendentes;    natum.   regem 
querimua. 
•    NuNTiut  ad  Regem: 

Viuat  Rex  in  eteraum! 
Item  Nricniu  ad  RxoEm: 

En  Magi  ueniunt, 

£1  regem  regum'  natum  Stella  duce  requirunt 
Rsx  ad  Nuntiuhi: 

Ante  uenire  iube,  quod  possim  singula  scire 

Qui  sint,  cur  ueniant,  quo  nos  rumore  requlrant. 

Nuntius  ad  Maoos: 

Regia  uos  mandata  uocant;  non  segniter4  ite. 
Magi  Rigem  salutant: 

Aue,  Rex  Iudeomm! 
Rex  ad  Maoos:  • 

Regem  quern  queritis,  natum  esse  quo  signo  didicistis?* 
Magi: 

Ilium  natum  esse  didicimus  in  oriente,  stella  monstrante. 
Rex  ad  Maoob: 

Si  ilium  regnare  creditis,  dicite  michi. 
Magi: 

Hunc   regnare   fatentes,   cum    misticis    muneribu«   de   terra 
longinqua  adorare   uenimus,  trinum  Deum*  uenerantes  trio** 
in  muneritm«: 
Primus  : 

Auro  regem, 
SecunDtts : 

Thure  sacerdotem, 
Tebtius: 

Mirra  mortalem. 
Rex  ad  Symmistas: 

Hue,  Symmiste'  mei,  diaertos  pagina  Scribas  prophetica  ad 
me  uocate.     <fol.  150T> 
Simmiste  ad  Scribas: 

Vos,  legis  perlti,  a  Rege  uocati,  cum  prophetarum  llbris  prop- 
erando  uenite. 


*  regum]  omitted   (C). 

4  segniter]  senniter  (MmY. 

•didicistis]  dediclstis  (C). 

•Deum]  Dominum  (C). 

»  Symmiste]  simite  (Ms)  ;  C.  reads  si  mire,  but  corrects  to  symmiste. 
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Rex  ad  Scbibas: 

O  uos  Scribe  interrogati,  diclte  si  quid  de  hoc  puero  acriptum 
uideritis  in  libro. 
Respondent  Scribe: 

Vidimus,  Doraine,  in  prophetarum  libris:     Bethleem,  non  es 
minima* in  principle**  Iuda,  ex  te  enim  exiet  dux  qui  regat 
populum  meum  Israel;  ipse  enim  saluum  faciet  populum  suum 
a  peccatis  eorvm. 
Rex  ad  Magos: 

Ite  et  de  puero  diligenter  inuestigate, 
Et,  inuento,  redeuntes  mihi  renuntiate. 
Magi  in clin antes  discedunt,  et  itebum  uidentes  STELLAm  dicunt: 
Ecce  Stella,  ecce  Stella,  et  ecce  Stella  in  oriente  preuisa' 
Iterum  reducit  nos  luclda,  lucida,  lucida, 
Quam  Balaam  ex  Iudaica  orituram*  dixerat  prosapia, 
Que  nostrorttm  oculis,  fulguranti10  lumine,  perstrinxit"  pauidos 
Lucida,  lucida,  lucida. 

Ipsam  simul,  ipsam  simul,  ipsam  simul  congrediendo  sectantes 
Non  rellnquamus  ultra,  donee  nos  perducat  ad  cunabula. 
Obstetbices  ad  Magos,  antequaoti  intrent: 

Qui  sunt  hiu  qui,  stella  duce,  nos  adeuntes  mandata  ferunt? 
Magi: 

Nos  sumu#,  quos  cernitis,  reges  Tharsis  et  Arabum  et  Sabba, 
dona  ferentes  Xptrfo  regi1*  nato  Domino,  quern,  stella  dedu- 
cente,  adorare  uenimus. 

0B8TETBICE8  INTBODUCENTES   MAGOS,  08TENDUNT  PUEBUm   et   DICUflT: 

Ecce   Puer   adest   quem   queritis;    <fol.   150T>    introeuntes 
adorate,  quia  ipse  est  redemptio14  mundi. 
Accedunt  Magi  et  genuflexo  primus  dicit: 

Suscipe,  Rex,  aurum. 
SecimDus: 

Tolle  thus,  tu  uere  Deus. 
Tebtiu«: 

Mirram,  slgnum  sepulture. 
Joseph  ad  Magos: 

Multi  reges  et  prophete 
Uoluerunt  hec  uldere 
Que  auditis  et  uidetis; 
Nee  concessum  fuit  illls. 


•  preuisa]  pervisa  (C). 

9  orituram]  oriturum  (Ma). 

10  fulguranti]  fulgurante  (C). 

11  perstrinxit]   perstrincxit   (Mb);  pertrlnxlt    (C). 
"hi]  omitted   (C). 

"regi]  rege  (Ms). 

'*  redemptio]  redemptor   (C). 
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AlfGELUS: 

Impleta  sunt  omnia  que   prophetlce  dicta  sunt;    ite,   uiam 
redeuntes  aliam,  ne  delatores  tanti  regis  puniendi  eritls. 
Magi- redeuntes  cantant: 

Secundum  quod  dictum  est  nobis  ab  angelo  de  puero  isto, 
inuenimus  infantem  pannis  inuolutum  et  positum  in  presepio 
in  medio  duum  anlmalium. 
Nuntius  ad  Reokm: 

Delusus  es,  Domine;  Magi  uiam  redierunt  aliam. 
Abchelaus  ad  Rboem:  4     .      ,yv, 

Decerne,  Domine,  uindicari  iram  tuam,  et  stricto  mucrone 
querere  iube  pueros;  forte  inter  occisos  occidetitr  et  puer. 
Rex  gladium  reddens  Abchelao  dicit: 
(Indoli8  eximi&  pueros  fax  4nse  perire. 

INTERIM    PUERI,  AGNUm   P0RTANTE8,   INTRANT   CANTANTESI 

Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  ecce  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi,  alleluia. 
Iterum  et  Terrio  ueniunt  Armati.    Clamant  Pueri  Dum  occidun- 
tut: 

Quare  non  defendis  sanguinem  nostrum? 
ANoeLtfs:  v.^. . 

Adhuc  sustinete  modicum  tempus,  donee  impleatur  numerus 
7/  f  rat  rum  uestroritm. 

■ 

Venit  Rachel,  et  exclamans  cum  fletu  dicit: 
O  dulces  innocentum  acies! 
-  O  pia  lactantum"  pro  Xpitto  certamina! 
Paruontm  truci  <fol.  151T>  dantur  milia; 
Membris  ex  teneris  manant  lactis  flumina. 

CONSOLATRIX: 

Noli,  ulrgo  Rachel,  noli,  dulcissima  mater, 

Pro  nece  paruorum  fletus  reticere  dolorum. 

Rachel: 

Gaudia  non  possunt,"  nam  dulcia  plgnora  non  sunt, 

Judee  florem,  patrie  lacrimando  decorem. 

CONSOLATRIX: 

Tu,  que  tristaris,  exulta,  que  lacrimaris, 

Namqtte  tui  nati  uiuunt  super  astra  beati. 
Rachel: 

Heu!  Heu! 

Quomodo  gaudebo  dum  mortua  membra  uidebo? 

Dum  sic  commota  fuero  per  uiscera  tota 

Me  facient  uere  pueri  sine  fine  dolere. 


"lactantum]  lactantium  (C). 
"possunt]  possum   (Ms.  and  C). 
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At  the  opening  of  the  action  the  Pueri,  conducting  (por- 
t antes)  the  lamb,  enter  ringing21  Ecce  agnus  Dei.  The 
soldiers  promptly  appear,  and  without  utterance  proceed 
with  the  massacre."  As  the  Pueri  fall,  they  cry  out  for  pro- 
tection (Quare  non  defendis),  and  receive  the  reassuring  re- 
sponse of  the  angel  (Adhuc  sustinete).  Rachel  now  enters, 
and  with  her  lament  of  four  lines  begins  the  dialogue  with 
Consolatrix  that  constitutes  the  body  of  the  scene. 

In  schematic  outline  the  action  of  the  version  before  us 
may  be  presented  as  follows: 

I.    Processio  Puerorum 

Pueri Ecce  agnus  Dei. 

II.    Interfectio  Puerorum 

Pueri  Quare  non  defendis. 

Angelus  Adhuc  sustinete. 

III.    Lamentatio  Rachells 

Rachel  O  dulces  innocentum. 

Consolatrix  Noli,  Tirgo  Rachel 

Rachel Gaudia  non  poeaunt 

Consolatrix  Tu,  que  trlstaris. 

Rachel  Quomodo  gaudebo. 

Consolatrix  Supplico  ne  plores. 

Rachel In  dolorem. 

Consolatrix Quam  beats. 

Rachel Planctus  matrum. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sources  of  the  several  divisions 
in  order,  beginning  with  the  Processio  Puerorum.  The 
presence  of  the  lamb  is  amply  explained  by  the  Epistle  of 
the  day  (Apoc.  xiv:  1-5),  in  which  we  read, 

Et  vidi,  et  ecce  Agnus  stabat  supra  montem  Sion,  et  cum  eo  cen- 
tum quadraginta  quatuor  mlllia  ...  Hi  sunt,  qui  cum  mulieri- 
bus  non  sunt  coinquinati:  vlrgines  enim  sunt  Hi  wequuntur  An- 
num quocumque  ierit* 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  manuscript  provides  no  musical  no- 
tation. 

"I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rubric  Iterum  et 
tertio  ueniunt  Artnati.  Possibly  the  words  iterum  et  tertio  are  to  be 
construed  with  the  preceding  utterance  of  the  Pueri,  indicating  the  sing- 
ing- of  the  Ecce  agnus  Dei  three  times,  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Mass  (See  below,  p.  19).  Possibly  the  rubric  indicates  repeated  enter- 
ing^ of  the  Armatl 

■  Apoc.  xiv,  1,  4. 
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This  responsory  is,  of  course,  formed  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  Vulgate: 

Et  cum  aperuis8et  sigillum  quintum,  vidi  subtus  altare  anlmas 
interfectorum  propter  verbum  Dei,  et  propter  testimonium  quod 
habebant; 

Et  clamabant  voce  magna,  dicentes:  Usquequo,  Domine  (sanctus 
et  verus),  non  judicas,  et  non  vindicas  sanguinem  nostrum  de  lis 
qui  habitant  in  terra? 

Et  date  sunt  illis  singulae  stolae  albs;  et  dictum  est  tills  ut  re- 
quiescerent  adhuc  tempus  modicum,  donee  compleantur  conservi 
eorum,  et  fratres  eorum,  qui  interflciendi  sunt  sicut  et  illl." 

Obviously  the  responsory  is  more  dramatic  in  form,  and 
more  apt  for  dramatic  use,  than  is  the  Vulgate  narrative. 
The  divine  response,  recounted  in  the  Vulgate  in  indirect  dis- 
course (dictum  est  illis  ut  requiescerent),  becomes  in  the  re- 
sponsory direct  discourse  (acceperunt  divinum  respansum: 
Adhuc  sustinete),  the  change  resulting  in  a  dialogue  in  which 
the  cry  of  the  dying  children  calls  forth  a  comforting  reply 
from 'the  angel.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Ordo  Rachelis  borrowed  this  dialogue  from  the  responsory; 
and  they  used  it  successfully  in  more  than  one  version  of 
the  play.28 

The  greater  part  of  the  play,29  however,  is  included  in  the 


17  Apoc.  vi :  9-11. 

"See  below  pp.  24,  29.  The  possibility  of  an  initiating  influence 
from  the  responsory  will  be  considered  below,  pp.  64-65.  It  should 
be  observed  that  probably  in  no  form  of  liturgical  rendition  of  the  re- 
sponsory would  the  full  dramatic  force  of  the  dialogue  be  explicitly 
indicated  by  an  appropriate  assignment  of  separate  parts  to  separate 
voices ;  for  probably  one  voice,  or  group  of  voices,  would  always  sing 
the  question,  the  reply,  and  the  connecting  narrative.  See  P.  Wagner. 
Origine  et  Dtveloppement  du  Chant  liturgique,  Tournai,  1904,  pp. 
135-143  ;  and  the  present  writer  in  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  XVII,  Part  I  (1912),  344-346.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  successful  adaptation  of  the  dramatic  speeches 
from  the  responsory  is  to  be  credited  to  the  author,  or  authors,  of  the 
Ordo  Rachelis.  The  writers  of  liturgical  plays,  to  be  sure,  are  not  al- 
ways faultless  in  such  adaptations,  as  we  may  see,  for  example,  from  a 
speech  of  the  Shepherds  (Pastores  loquebantur  ad  invicem)  in  the  Oj0l- 
cium  Stella  from  Strassburg  (Zeitschrift  fur  deut  aches  Alterthum, 
XXXII:  414),  a  speech  in  which  the  Shepherds  mention  themselves  in 
the  third  person. 

"I  am  still  regarding  the  Innocents  scene  of  the  Laon  Ofllcium  StelUt 
as  if  it  were  an  independent  play. 
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<Re8ponsorium>  :  Sub*  altare  Dei  audlui  uoces  occiaorum  di- 
centium:  Versus:*  Quare  non  defendis  sanguinem  nostrum?  Bt 
acceperunt  diuinum  responsum:  Adhuc  sustinete  modicum  tempus, 
donee  impleatur  numerus  fratrum  uestrorum.  <Vebbus>:  Vidi4 
<sub  altare  Dei  animas  sanctorum,  propter  uerbum  Domini  quod 
habebant,  et  clara  uoce  dicebant.    Quare  non.> 

°LAMenTATio  Rachel:' 

Ot  dulces  filii,  quos  nunc  progenui,  <fol.  33r> 

Olim  dicta  mater,  qiiod  nomen  tenui? 

Ollm  per  pignora  uocor  puerpera, 

Modo  sum  misera  natorum  uidua. 

Heu!  michi  misere!  cum  posslm  uiuere, 

Cum  natos  coram  me  uideo  perdere, 

Atque  lacerare  parum*  detruncare. 

Herodes  Impius,*  furore  repletus, 

Nimium  superbus  perdit  meosM  partus. 


tary  text  of  Du  Mlril,  p.  46.  Gautier's  text  was  reprinted  by  Ana,  pp. 
72-73.  Coussemaker's  Plate  XII  imperfectly  reproduces  part  of  the  text 
in  facsimile,  with  its  accompanying  musical  notation.  Coussemaker's 
text  (p.  128)  and  his  Plate  XII  are  not  in  precise  agreement.  It  should 
be  observed  also  that  Coussemaker  omits  the  introductory  responsory 
Sub  altare.  The  text  as  printed  in  the  present  study  is  immediately 
preceded  in  the  manuscript  by  a  blank  space  of  about. two  centimeters, 
which,  in  turn,  is  preceded  by  an  irrelevant  trope  of  the  Dens  in  adfutor- 
ium,  ending  .  .  .  Tibi,  Xpiste,  rex  fflorie,  gloria  tibi,  Domime.  My 
text,  which  ends  in  the  manuscript  at  the  very  bottom  of  foL  33r,  is  Im- 
mediately followed,  at  the  top  of  fol.  33\  by  a  fresh  trope  (probably 
of  the  Benedicamus)  beginning  In  hoc  feato  breuiter  iubilemus  paritor, 
conlaudantes  Dominum,  saluatorem  omnium. 

•Sub]  V.  Sub  (Ch). 

•Versus]  omitted  (G  and  Ch). 

*  uestrorum.  <VerBus>  :  Vidi]  vestrorum  V.  Vidi  (G)  ;  vestrorum 
(M)  ;  vestrorum  R.  Vidi  (Ch).  In  place  of  the  passage  in  brackets 
after  Vidi,  Chasles  prints  the  following  as  if  it  were  in  the  MS:  sub 
altare  Dei  animas  interfectorum  propter  verbum  Dei,  et  propter  testimon- 
ium quod  habebant,  et  clamabant,  voce  magna  dicentes:  Quare  non  de- 
fendis sanguinem  nostrum?  Et  acceperunt  divinum  responsum:  .Adhuc 
sustinete  modicum  tempus  donee  impleatur  numerus  fratrum  vestrorum. 

s  Co.  begins  here. 

'Lamentatlo  Rachel]   omitted  (Ch). 

'O]  omitted   (M). 

•  parum]  partim  (Co). 

a  impius]   Aegyptus   (M). 
'•meos]    mons    (Ms.). 
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InTeriM  ABMioer  quwAm  offebat  Hebodi  sedenti  scsPTBum  suum 
dicens: 

Super  solium    Dautd,"   <et   super   regnum   ejus  sedebit  in 
aeternum,  alleluia>.u 
iNTerEA  ANoeLus  super  presEPE  appabens"  moneat  Ioseph  ruoen 
in  EoiPTum  cum  Mabia.    Anqelus  dicat4*  tbibu*  uicibu*  Ioseph  :M 
Ioseph,  Ioseph,  Ioseph,  fill  Dautd! 

FOSTEA   DICAT   HEC: 

Tolle  puerum  et  matrem  eiu*,  et  uade  in  Egiptum,  et  esto 
ibi   usque   dum   dicam   tiM."    Futurum   est   enim    ut  Herodes 
querat  puerum  ad  perdendum  eura. 
Ioseph  abiens,  won  uiDEnTE  Hebode,  cum  Mabia  pobtante  Puebum, 
dicens: 

Egipte,  noli  flere,18  <quia  dominator  tuus  venient  tibi,  ante 
cujus  conspectum  movebuntur  abyssi,  liberare  populum  tuum 
de  manu  potentis.    Vebsus:     Ecce  dominator  Dominus  cum  vir- 
tu te  veniet.    Ante  cujus>.1* 
iNTeriM  ABMioer,  nun  clans  Maoos  per  aliaw  uiAm  bediisse*  sal- 

UTAT*1  PTIUS  REGEm;    POSTEA  dicat: 

Rex,   in  eternum   uiue!     Delusus  es,   Domine;    Magi   uiam" 
redierunt  aliam. 
Tunc  Hebodes,  quasi  cobbuptu*,"  abbepto  gladio,  pabet  ssipsuin 
occidebe;  aed  ptohibeatub  TANDEm  a  suis  et  PAciFicETur,  dicens: 
Incendium  meum  ruina  restinguam. 
INTerEA  Innocentes,  adhuc  oraDiENTES  post  Agnum,  decantent: 
Agno  sacrato*  pro  nobis  mortiflcato,  <p.  216  > 

Splendorem  patris  splendorem  uirginitatis 

Offerimus  Xpisto  sub  signo  luminis*  isto. 

Multis  Ira  modis  ut  quos  inquirit  Herodis 

Agno*  saluemur,  cum  Xpisto  conmoriemur. 


"Dauid]  David  etc.   (C). 

"Antiphon  of  the  Benedictua  in  Lauds  of  the  second  Sunday  before 
Christmas,  in  Antiphonale  Hartkeri,  p.  24. 

,4apparens]  corrected  from  appareat  (MS). 

"Angelus  dicat]  dicens  (B.  D). 

"Ioseph]  omitted  (B.  D.  C). 

11  tibl]   omitted   (B.  W.  D.  C). 

18  flere]  flere  etc.   (C). 

'•Fifth  responsory  of  Matins  for  the  third  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
in  Antiphonale  Hartkeri,  p.  28. 

^redlisse]   redisse    (MS). 

"  salutat]    salutet   (B.  W.   D). 

2auiam]  per  viam  (B.  W.  D). 

"corruptus]  correptus  (W.  D). 

"sacrato]  sancto    (B)  ;   [Jam]  sancto   (W). 

"luminis)   numinis    (W)  ;   numinis  suggested    (B.   D). 

*  Agno]  A  quo  (B.  W). 
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C0H80LATTICB8  EXCIPIKX1X8  EAm   CADENTEm  DICDITES:" 

Noli,  nirgo  Rachel,  noli  dulcissima  mater, 

Pro  nece  paruorum  fletitt  retinere*  doloram. 

SI  que*  tristarls,  exulta"  que  lacrlmarls.     <p.  218> 

Namqae  tui  natl  uiuunt  super  astra  beati. 

Wimrer  DOUDI8: 

Hen!     Heu!     Heu! 

Qaomodo  gaudebo,  dum  mortua  membra  uldebo; 

Dam  sic  commota  fuero  per  uiscera  tota? 

Me  faclent  uere  puerl  sine  fine  dolere. 

O  dolor !    O  patrum  mutataqae  gandia  matrnm 

Ad  lugubres  luctus;  lacrlmarum  fundi te  fletu*,4* 

Indee  fiorem  patrie  lacrimando  dolorem. 

COftSOLATttCES: 

Quid  tu,  nirgo  mater  Rachel,  ploras"  formosa, 

Cuiat  uultus"  Iacob  delectat,  seu  sororis  agnicule  limpitudo 

enm  inuat? 
Terge,  mater,  flentes  oculos, 
Qnam  te  decent41  genarum  riuuli. 
Ina  Rachel: 

Hen!    Heu!     Heu!     Quid4*   <p.   219>   me   incuaatis"   fletns 

ineaasum  fudisse, 
Cum  aim  orbata  nato  <qul>  paupertatem  meam  curaret, 
Qui  now  hostibu*  cederet  angiutos  terminos  q«os  michi  Iacob 

adqaisluit, 
Quiqae  stolidls  fratrlbit*,  quosw  multos  pro<h>M  dolor,  ex- 

tulit,  easet**  prof  uterus? 
Tvac  ConsoLATricEs,  ksupinantes  Infantes,  mcentes:" 
Xumqaid  flendus  est  iste  qui  regnum  possidet  celeste, 
Quiqar  prece  frequenta"  miseris  tratrlbus  apud  Deam  auxllie- 

tar." 

«*k*at*s)  dlcant  (D). 

*  refiner*]   The  letter  n  in  this  word  results  from   a  modification  of 
aac*h+r  letter  in  the  MS,  possibly  c.     See  the  text  from  Laon,  above,  p.  1C. 

«$t  quel  Sique  (B). 

«*«auilta)  *x(s)ulta  (D). 

«*rtua)  ductus  (W)  ;  fluctus  suggested  (D). 

*ptar*a)  plorans  (MS  B.  W.). 

«uulto»1  uultum   (MS.  W). 

*«fcv«Mt)    (de) decent   (D). 

*  sJmMI  written  twice  (M8). 

*tecu»atts]  Incusastis  (B) ;  Mi 8  correct*  lnccusastis  to  incnsastis. 
»*iN»)  <**o  (MS). 

*  v*vvn>*l  pro  *W)  :  proh  *c>- 
«*»*+tl  *••*  (C). 

«4k<«nt*al  dlcant  (B.  D.  C). 
*f**l«*«t*l   frequenU(ta)    (D). 
»*ti\tll#tur]  auxillabitur  suggested  (D). 
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The  action  of  the  play  may  be  sketched  as  follows : 

As  the  Innocentes  advance  in  procession  through  the  mon- 
astery, they  sing  the  antiphon  0  quam  gloriosum  est  regnum, 
and  when  the  Lamb  has  taken  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  Innocentes  follow, — presumably  into  the  church, — 
singing  the  antiphon  Emitte  agnum.  Meanwhile  Herod  has 
mounted  his  throne,  and  now  ceremoniously  receives  his 
sceptre  from  Armiger,  who  sings  the  antiphon  Super  solium 
David. 

The  play  proper  begins  with  a  scene  in  which  Angdus 
appears  above  the  prcesepe,1*  commanding  Joseph  to  flee  with 
Mary  and  Jesus  into  Eygpt.  As  the  Holy  Family  depart, 
Joseph  sings  the  responsory  Aegypte,  noli  flere. 

The  next  scene  reverts  to  a  situation  present  at  the  end  of 
several  versions  of  the  Officium  Stella.74  Herod  is  informed 
of  the  escape  of  the  Magi  (Rex  in  eternum),  expresses  his 
anger  (Incendium  meum),  and  under  advice  (Discerne, 
Domine)  orders  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  (Armiger 
eximie).  Meanwhile  the  Innocentes  have  appeared  singing 
Agno  sacrato. 

Now  occurs  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  As  the  slayers 
(Occisores)  appear,  the  Lamb  is  removed,  while  the  Inno- 
centes sing  the  farewell  Salve,  Agnus  Dei.  The  Matres  utter 
an  unavailing  prayer  to  the  Occisores  for  mercy  (Oremus, 
tenerce).  Exhorted  by  Angelus  (Vos  qui  in  pulvere),  the 
prostrate  Innocentes  utter  the  familiar  Quare  non  defendis, 
and  receive  the  angelic  admonition,  Adhuc  sustinete. 

With  the  entrance  of  Rachel,  accompanied  by  two  Con- 
solatrices,  begins  the  Lamentatio  Rachdis.  Over  the  bodies 
of  the  Innocentes  Rachel  delivers  a  succession  of  four  la- 
ments, interrupted  by  three  comforting  utterances  from  her 
companions. 

After  the  Consolatrices  have  conducted  Rachel  from  the 
scene,  Angelus  sings  the  antiphon  Sinite  parvulos,  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  Innocentes  rise  and  enter  the  choir,  sing- 

T«The  position  of  the  prasepe,  and  the  location  of  the  action  In  the 
church,  are  indicated  below,  pp.  37-41. 
74  See  above,  pp.  6-12. 
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The  Church  of  Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire  (Fleury.) 
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ORDO  RACHKLI8  • 

AxoeiMa: 

Ortum  pastoris,  Pastores,  nuncio  nobis, 

qui  redimet*  proprias,  pastor  et  agnus,  ones. 
Pannis  obductus,  decus  orbis,  gloria  regum, 

in  feno  situs  est  qui  cibat  omne  quod  est. 
In  Bethleem4  nits  panem  qnsratis  eu*dem.* 
Angeli: 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo! 
Pastores: 

Quis  audluit  bis  similia, 

ab  eterno  mirabilia. 
O  mirandum  puerperium, 

tantum  habens  minis terium! 
Transeamus  ergo  Bethleem 

explorare  rei  seriem. 

UunSHTSB  AD  PreSKPB  DtCAKT: 

O  rsgem  cell,  cui  celioole  famulantur! 

Clauditur  in  stabulo  concludens  cuncta  pugillo, 

Despectisslmua  in  terrls  habitus,*  et  summits  in  astris. 
Chorus  dicat: 

Pastores,  diciteT  quidnam  uidistis? 
Respondkant  Pastores: 

Infantem  uidimus  pannis  inuolutum. 
ANoeLKS  ad  Ioseph  oantet: 

Ioseph,  Ioseph,  surge! 

Ioseph,  in  Egyptum  cum  matre  feras  cito  Xpt«f«m, 

Ne  cum  mactandis  pueris  rex  mactet  et  ipsum. 

Admonitus  redeas  ubi  nex,  fraus,  rexqu*  quiescunt.* 

lOSEPH  8UR0EN8  DE  STRATU*  DICAT  AD  MARIAI*: 

Quod"  prophetica  dudum  uox  Insonuit, 

angelica  tuba  nunc  admonuit 
Intrat  Egyptum  lux  mundi,  Dominus, 

leui  carni8  nube  superpositus. 
Ydolis  Egipti  corruentibus, 

adest  salus  expectata  gentibus. 

*Ordo  Rachelis]  omitted  <D). 

*  redimet]  redeznft  (D). 

4  Bethleem]  Bethlem  (D). 

"eundem]  euntes  auggeeted  (D).  Du  Merit  reasonably  conjectures 
that  after  this  line  the  second  line  of  an  elegiac  distich  has  been  lost 
from  the  M8. 

'habitus]  omitted  (D).    The  omission  restores  the  hexameter. 

'dicite]  omitted  (D). 

"quiescunt]  quiescit  (D). 

'stratu]  strato   (D). 

10  Quod]  Eia  (W). 
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Abmiger  Regi  BKSPONDEns  cantst:* 
Bcce  miles  ego  regius; 

eece  uindex  regis  gladtas, 
Paratus  ad  omite  faclnus 

quod  iubebit  noster  Domimts, 
Qui  placablt.iram  principle  >   *<**  .* 
jnulta  strife^  turbe  simplids. 
Rex  ad  A&MiQEBum: 

Btatls  bime*  pueros  lac  ense  perlre.* 

Ariogkb  nrrcsnoiEns  puebob  dicat: 
Dlsce  mori,  puer. 

AnGELUB  B  LONOINQUO  CAKtetl 

Xpistuc  sospes  abiit*  strages  quern  tanta  requirlt: 

illius"  in  populust  trux  furlt  in  uacuum. 

Cbobus  cantet: 

Hostis  Herodes  impie, 

Xpistum  uenire  qui*  times.** 
Rachel  plobans  super  puebos  Dicat: 

O  dolor!    O  patrum  mutataqtte  gaudia  matrum 

Ad  lugubres  luctus  lacrimarum"  fundite  fluctus! 

Ah"  teneri  partus!  Laceros  quos  cernimus  art  us! 

Heu!     Dulces  nati  sola  rabie  ingulati. 

Quid  coifimlsistis  quod  talia  facta**  subistis? 

Cur  uitam  uobis  liuor  subtraxit  Herodis, 

Quam  nondum  uere  uos  cognouistis  habere? 

Heu!     Quern  nee  pietas  nee  uestra  coercult  etas! 

Ach!"    Matres  misere  que  cogimur  ista  uidere! 

Cur  autem  natis  patimur  supere**e  necatia? 

Saltlm**  morte  pari  nobi*  licet  hos  comitarl. 


"cantet]  et  cantet  (MS).  These  words  are  followed  by  an  erasure 
through  which  MUes  ego  can  still  be  read.  Over  MUee  ego  Is  an  erasure 
through  which  the  text  is  no  longer  legible.  I  do  not  regard  the  reading 
cantet  as  entirely  certain. 

"bime]  bine  (W). 

"  Rex  ad  Armigerum :     Etatis  bime  pueros  fac  ense  perire]  omitted  (D). 

"abilt]  abit   (D). 

"illius]  ipsius  (W). 

"qui]  quid  (W). 

*  Concerning  the  hymn  Hoatis  Herodes  see  below,  p.  60. 

"lacrimarum]  lacrumarum  (W). 

"Ah]  Ach  with  the  c  ewpunctuated  (MS)  ;  Heu  suggested  (W). 

"facta]  fata  with  the  c  inserted  above  the  line  (MS)  ;  fata  (W). 

"  Ach]  Ah  (D)  ;  Heu   (W). 

"Saltim]  saltern   (W). 
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and  singing  0  regent  codi,  proceed  to  the  prasepe.  Here 
they  are  interrogated  by  the  choir  (Pastores,  dicite),  and 
their  reply  (Infantem  vidimus)  closes  the  scene. 

The  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  begins  with  a  warning  from 
Angelas  (Joseph,  Joseph,  surge),  as  a  result  of  which  Joseph 
rises  from  the  ground,  explains  to  Mary  the  angelic  message, 
and  receives  her  willing  assent  (Omnia  dura).  As  the  Holy 
Family  depart  upon  their  journey  to  Egypt,  Joseph  sings 
the  antiphon  Aegypte,  noli  flere. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  court  of  Herod,  to  whom, 
after  a  ceremonious  entrance  (Felix  et  vivus. .  .Quid  ru- 
m&ris),  a  messenger  reports  the  flight  of  the  Magi  and  urges 
that  their  escape  be  prevented  (Reges  ilii).  Ignoring  the 
precise  counsel  of  the  messenger,  Herod  orders  the  death  of 
the  new-born  king  (Rex  novus),  and  the  messenger  proposes 
that  the  slaughter  include  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem 
(In  Bethleem),  a  proposal  that  Herod  violently  adopts  (Sic 
sic  quando).  A  soldier  now  offers  to  execute  the  massacre 
(Ecce  miles),  and  promptly  receives  Herod's  final  commission 
(Btatis  bime). 

The  actual  slaughter  is  executed  chiefly  in  dumb-show. 
As  he  despatches  the  Innocents  the  soldier  utters  merely  his 
brief  Disce  mori,  puer,  to  which  the  children  make  no  reply. 
An  angel  rejoices  from  afar  in  the  safety  of  Jesus  (Christus 
sospes),  and  the  choir  comments  by  singing  at  least  part  of 
the  hymn  Hostis  Herodes. 

The  Lamentatio  Rachelis  consists  of  four  utterances,  two 
from  Rachel  and  two  from  Consolatrix.  Rachel's  first 
speech  consists  of  eleven  Leonines,  some  six  of  which  we 
have  already  encountered  in  the  Fleury  play;5*  the  other 
three  speeches  are  provided  verbatim  by  an  established  se- 
quence likewise  employed  in  the  text  from  Fleury.58 

The  play  closes  with  the  liturgical  Te  Deum  laudamus. 

The  content  of  the  play  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 


■  8m  tbov*  p. 
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The  literary  independence  of  the  author  is  still  further 
shown  in  the  scene  of  the  Interfectio  Puerorunu  Except  for 
the  well-known  hymn  Host  is  Herodes  tmpie**  this  brief  scene 
is  composed  of  passages  not  found  elsewhere. 

The  Lamentatio  Rachelis  consists  of  one  substantial  lament 
in  the  form  of  eleven  Leonines,  followed  by  a  dialogue  of 
three  speeches  in  prose.  As  we  have  already  observed," 
some  six  of  the  Leonines  are  found  also  in  the  play  from 
Fleury ;  the  three  prose  speeches  are  adapted  from  the  litur- 
gical sequence  Quid  tu  virgo,  which  is  also  used  in  the  Fleury 
version.*7 

Although,  then,  a  large  part  of  the  Freising  play  shows  a 
relatively  high  stage  of  metrical  development,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Fleury  version  it  reveals  distinct  defects  in 
dramatic  scope,  sequence,  and  motivation.68  The  scene  of 
the  Pastores  with  which  the  Freising  version  opens,  for 
example,  not  only  is  irrelevant  to  the  body  of  the  play  in 
content,60  but  also  lacks  a  transitional  connection  with  the 
scene  of  the  Fuga  in  JEgyptum  that  follows.  Between  the 
two  scenes  one  inevitably  expects  at  least  a  reference  to  the 
escape  of  the  Magi  and  to  the  prospective  anger  of  Herod. 
The  scene  of  the  Fuga  in  JEgyptum  itself  is  somewhat  more 


Incendlum  meum  ruina  extlnguam. 

(See  above,  pp.  €-8). 

(5)  Ecce  miles  ego  regius; 
Ecce  ulndex  regis  gladius, 
Paratus  ad  omne  facinus 
Quod  iubeblt  noster  Dominua, 
Qui  placabit  iram  principls 
Multa  stage  turbe  simplicis. 

(Freising  Ordo  Rachelis). 
Decerne     .     .     .     et  puer. 
(See  above,  under  8). 

(6)  Etatis  blme  pueros  fac  ense  perlre. 

(Freising  Ordo  RacheUs). 
Indolis  exlmie        pueros  fac  ense  perlre. 

(See  above,  pp.  8,  10). 
*•  Chevalier.  Repertorium  Bymnoloaicum,  No.   8078,  printed  by  Daniel. 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  1 :  147-148. 
"  See  above,  p.  46. 

"The   bearing  of   these   resemblances   upon   the   relation  between   the 
plays  of  Freising  and  Fleury  will  be  considered  below,  pp.  68-88. 
•  See  Meyer,  pp.  45-48 ;  Chambers,  II :  50 :  Am,  p.  78. 
••  See  Ans.  p.  78. 
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is  equipped  with  at  least  some  sort  of  structural  prcesepe7'" 
and  a  solium  Herodis.™  Impersonation  is  perhaps  most 
readily  discerned  in  the  action  prescribed  for  Joseph  (Joseph 
surgens  de  stratu),  Herod  (Rex  de  solio  prosiliens),  Armiger 
(Armiger  interficiens  pueros),  and  Rachel  (Rachel  plorans 
super  pueros). 

The  place  in  the  liturgy  occupied  by  the  play  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.  The  presence  of  the  Te  Deum  at  the 
end  of  the  text  implies  a  performance  at  Matins,  presumably 
on  Epiphany  or  on  Innocents  Day. 


VI 

In  the  review  given  above  of  the  several  dramatic  treat- 
ments of  the  themes  of  Innocents  Day  only  passing  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  textual  resemblances  among  the  several 
versions.  We  may  now  consider  somewhat  closely  both 
these  textual  relations  and  the  allied  matters  of  ultimate 
provenience  and  course  of  development.  These  aspects  of 
the  subject  have  already  been  incisively  studied  by  Meyer1 
and  Anz,2  whose  observations  I  now  undertake  to  review. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  views  of  Meyer. 

1.  This  writer  infers  that  the  original  form  (x)  of  the 
Ordo  Rackelis, — upon  which  the  Freising  version,  for  ex- 
ample, rests, —  arose  in  Germany.  This  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  version  from  Freising,  the  dialogue 
between  Rachel  and  Consolatrix  is  substantially  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  sequence  ( Quid  tu  virgo)  ascribed  to  Notker.8      The 


"[Pastores]  venientes  ad  Prosepe  (See  above,  p.  42). 

"Rex  de  solio  prosiliens  (See  above,  p.  43). 

1  Op.  dt.,  pp.  44-48. 

*  Op.  oit.,  pp.  73-78. 

'Edited  from  exhaustive  sources  by  C.  Blume  and  H.  M.  Bannister  in 
Analeota  Hymnica  Medii  Aevi,  LJII:  379-381.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  Blume  and  Bannister  appear  to  be  less  certain  of  Notker*s  author- 
ship than  Meyer  is. 
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original),*  as  he  holds,  are  derived  at  least  the  first  four 
Leonines  of  Rachel's  first  lament  (Heu!  teneri  partus . . .  ista 
videre),  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  Leonines  of  Rachel's  sec- 
ond utterance    (0  dolor fundite    fluctus).    A    German 

source  seems  to  Meyer  to  be  indicated  also  in  the  fact  that 
the  second  and  third  speeches  of  the  Consolatrices  and  the 
third  speech  of  Rachel  (Quid  tu  virgo  .  .  .  apud  Deum  auxi- 
lietur)  are  literally  supplied  by  the  Notkerian  sequence  Quid 
tu  virgo,  found  also  in  the  play  from  Freising.  Further  evi- 
dence of  German  influence  upon  the  Fleury  play  is  seen  in 
the  speech  of  the  risen  Pueri  (0  Christe,  quantum  .  .  .  mis- 
eris),  which  consists  in  a  passage  from  another  Notkerian 
sequence  (Festa  Christi).10  From  the  presence  of  Notkerian 
elements  in  it,  Meyer  infers  that  the  original  of  the  Fleury 
version  was  composed  where  the  Notkerian  sequences  were 
indigenous.11    From  the  Laon  play  Meyer  would  derive  the 

last  line  of  Rachel 's  first  lament  (Qaudia  non pignora 

desunt),  the  four  lines  of  the  first  speech  of  the  Consolatrices 
(Noli,  virgo  . . .  astra  beati),  and  four  lines, — the  first  three 
and  the  last, —  of  Rachel's  second  speech  (Quomodo  gaudebo 

fine  dolere  and  Judee  florem dolor  em) ." 

4.  From  the  fact  that  the  Limoges  text  consists  merely 
in  a  dialogue  of  lament  and  consolation  appended  to  the  re- 
sponsory  Sub  altare,  and  that  likewise  in  the  plays  from 
Fleury  and  Laon  a  dialogue  of  lament  and  consolation  is  ap- 
pended to  the  same  reeponsory,  Meyer  infers  that  the  dia- 


•It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  general,  the  dates  of  the 
extant  manuscript*  have  small  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  interre- 
lations of  the  versions.  An  early  version  may  be  preserved  only  in  a 
late  manuscript. 

1#See  Meyer,  pp.  46-47.  The  sequence  Festa  Christi  is  found  in  Ano- 
lecta  Hymnica,  LIII :  50-58.  Meyer  notes  that  the  passage  from  this 
sequence  used  in  the  Fleury  play  is  defectively  quoted,  and  attributes 
this  error  to  a  natural  unfamiliarity  of  the  French  author  with  the  Not- 
kerian piece. 

"Meyer,   p.  47. 

"  Meyer  (p.  46)  does  not  explicitly  prove  that  the  Fleury  play  is  the 
borrower  rather  than  the  source.  The  relative  brevity  and  simplicity 
of  the  Laon  play  might  be  cited  in  support  of  Meyer's  view  that  this  play 
is  the   source. 
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(3)  At  Fleury,  finally,  the  original  German  play  was, 
in  general,  imitated.  Into  the  dialogue  of  Rachel  and 
Consolat rices,  however,  the  author  inserted  some  nine 
Leonines  from  the  Laon  play.16 

In  criticism  of  Meyer's  scheme  of  relationship  I  offer  the 
following  observations: 

1.  The  dependence  of  Limoges17  upon  the  original  ver- 
sion (x)  of  South  Germany  (even  through  the  process  of 
imitation)  is  not  proved.  Meyer  admits  that  Limoges  pre- 
sents the  irreducible  kernel  of  the  Ordo  Rachelis  play.1*  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  therefore,  Limoges 
may  fairly  be  viewed  as  a  simple  and  independent  piece 
conceived  in  France  and  composed  either  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospel  narrative,19  or  through  adaptation  of 
some  liturgical  composition  that  is  no  longer  known. 


"For  convenience  one  may,  very  roughly,  diagram  Meyer's  observations 
i  follows: 

X         (Lost  original  version  of  South  Germany). 


/ 


/  \ 

Frelstng  ?    (x  under  French  influences  In  Francs) 


Limoges         Laon >►  Fleury 


It  should  be  remembered  that  Meyer  does  not  commit  himself  to  a 

**Mt*  diagram. 

*  Henceforth  I  take  the  liberty  of  designating  the  versions  merely  by 
^^  a*ror"  of  the  places  from  which  they  come. 

*g*#  Meyer,  p.  47. 

*st*tt    M*  11 
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Here  of  Limoges  is  represented  in  Supplico  ne  plores  of  the 
reconstruction.  The  words  Cur*9  tristaris  of  Limoges  are 
the  basis  of  the  passage  Tu  quae  tristaris  in  Laon.  The 
Limoges  passage  sed  gaude  potius,  Tui  nati  vivunt  felicius 
results,  in  Laon,  in  the  form  exulta,  quae  lacrimaris,  Namque 
tui  nati  vivunt  super  astra  beati.  The  opening  words  of 
Rachel's  reply  in  Laon  (Quomodo  gaudebo)  suggest  that  the 
preceding  speech  of  Consolatrix  ended  with  the  Ergo  gaude 
now  preserved  in  Limoges. 

In  the  reconstruction,  moreover,  it  appears  to  Anz  that 
the  troublesome  line  Oaudia  non  possum  finds  an  explana- 
tion.40 The  restoration  of  the  form  possunt  restores  the 
rime  of  the  Leonine,  and  this  verb  is  supplied  with  an  ap- 
propriate infinitive  in  the  line  preceding.  We  are  shown, 
finally,  that  the  word  exulta  of  Consolatrix  lends  appro- 
priateness to  Rachel's  mention  of  gaudia. 

For  the  motive  of  the  author  of  the  extant  Laon  play 
in  disturbing  the  lines  of  his  original  and  in  rearranging 
them  in  five  speeches,  Anz  offers  a  simple  explanation:  a  de- 
sire for  a  more  lively  dialogue.41 

But  according  to  the  critic  under  review,  the  influence  of 
Limoges  upon  Laon  is  not  confined  to  the  passage  of  five 
speeches  that  we  have  been  considering.  Further  influence 
is  discerned  also  upon  the  opening  lament  of  Rachel  (0  dulcet 
innocentum . . .  lactis  flumina).  Anz  feels  that  the  opening 
words  of  this  lament,  0  dulces  innocentum,  resemble  the  pas- 
sage 0  dulces  filii  of  Limoges  so  closely  as  to  suggest  an 
original  similarity  between  the  lament  in  Laon  and  the 
speech  of  Rachel  in  Limoges.42 

3.    A  third  important  contention  of  Anz  is  that  Laon,  or 


"The  fact  thaj  the  manuscript  may  read  Cor  (see  above,  p.  25)  need 
not  seriously  affect  Ana's  argument.  The  same  may  be  said  in  connection 
with  Tui,  quoted  in  the  next  sentence;  my  reading  of  the  manuscript  is 
Cui.     See  above,  p.  25. 

••See  Anz,  pp.  74-77. 

"  See  An*,  p.  77. 

49  See  Ans,  p.  77.  Ans  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  opening  la- 
ment in  Laon, — along  with  other  passages  in  that  play, — is  found  in  the 
French  sequence  Celsa  pueri,  as  Meyer  has  shown.  See  above,  p.  58. 
note  7. 
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ista  videre)  are  substantially  identical  with  two  separated 
pairs  of  lines  in  Rachel's  opening  lament  in  Freising.  That 
Fleury  is  the  borrower  seems  to  Anz  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  antecedent  which  is  lacking  to  quern  in  the  line 
Heu!  quern  nee  pietas  nee  vestra  coercuit  cetas  as  it  stands 
in  Fleury  is  supplied  by  the  preceding  line  in  the  Freising 
text.4*  Further  borrowings  from  Freising,  or  from  its 
source,  are  assumed  in  the  following  passages  of  Fleury: 
two  lines  of  Rachel's  second  utterance  (0  dolor ...  fundite 
fluctus),  the  second  and  third  speeches  of  the  Consolatrices 
(Quid  tu  . . .  genarum  rivuli  and  Numquid  flendus . . .  Deum 
auxilietur),  and  the  third  speech  of  Rachel  (Heu,  heu,  heu, 
quid  . . .  esset  profuturus).* 


40 


"See  Axis,  p.  75. 

"See  Ans,   p.  75.     The  general  intent  of  Aim's  observations  outlined 
above  may  be  roughly  diagramed  as  follows: 

z     (A  version  similar  to  Limoges) 


Laon ►  Fleury 


Freising 


It  should  be  understood  that  Ans  presents  no  such  diagram,  and  that 
my  drawing  represents  his  argument  only  in  a  very  general  way.  I  re- 
sort to  such  a  figure  only  for  lucidity.  Dotted  lines  represent  relations 
that  Ans  proposes  only  tentatively,  or  not  at  all.  The  relation  of  Freis- 
ing to  the  original  simple  form  <x)  of  the  play  is  not  considered  by  Ans. 
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VII 

From  a  consideration  of  the  broad  relations  of  the  extant 
Tendons  of  the  Ordo  Rachelis  we  pass,  finally,  to  a  special 
question  relating  to  origins:  Did  this  type  of  play  arise  as 
a  mere  extension  of  the  Officium  Stella,  or  was  it  a  separate 
creation,  independent  in  origin  and  development  t  Or  more 
specifically:  Is  the  Innocents  scene  with  which  the  Laon 
Officium  Stella  closes  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  extension  of 
the  Officium  Stella,  or  as  a  dramatic  unit  developed  inde- 
pendently and  then  appended,  more  or  less  mechanically,1 
to  a  normal  Epiphany  play  of  the  Magi!1 

Evidence  pointing  toward  an  independent  origin  of  the 
Ordo  Rachelis  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  kernel  of  the 
play, — the  lament  of  Rachel,8 — is  to  be  found  in  the  version 
of  Limoges  in  an  early  manuscript  as  a  simple,  independent 
dramatic  unit,  attached  to  the  responsory  Sub  altare.  In  two 
texts,  moreover, — those  of  Laon  and  Fleury, — the  attachment 
of  the  lament  to  the  responsory  Sub  altare  persists.  Still 
further,  the  Innocents  scene  of  Laon  contains  almost  noth- 
ing beside  the  lament  and  the  responsory.  These  facts  sug- 
gest that  the  origin  of  the  play  is  some  such  independent 
trope  of  the  responsory  Sub  altare  as  that  preserved  in  the 
Limoges  text. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  indications  that  the 
formation  of  the  actual  play  occurred  under  the  influence 
of  the  Officium  Stella.  Such  an  influence  was  indeed  in- 
evitable, for  numerous  versions  of  this  latter  play  end  with 
an  explicit  promise  of  an  Innocents  scene,  and  in  the  Vulgate 
narrative  the  anger  of  Herod  over  the  escape  of  the  Magi 
directly  motivates  the  massacre.  This  promise  and  this  moti- 
vation are  explicitly  fulfilled  in  the  Officium  Stella  of  Laon. 
In  this  case  the  Innocents  scene  is  unquestionably  a  part  of 

1  The  mechanical  nature  of  the  attachment  Is  commented  upon  by 
Meyer  (p.  48)  and  Ans  (p.  78).     See  above,  p.  17. 

'  These  questions  have  been  broached  above,  p.  28. 

•  I  am  using;  "lament"  here  as  including  the  entire  utterance  of  Rachel 
and  of  her  comforter  (or  comforters). 
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the  Magi  play,  and  a  fitting  conclusion  for  it.  The  Inno- 
cents plays  of  Fleury  and  Freising,  moreover,  show  definite 
textual  influence  from  the  Magi  plays;  for,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  these  two  versions  of  the  Ordo  Rachelis  con- 
tain formulae  and  whole  speeches  that  are  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  Officium  Stella.* 

A  possible  explanation  of  these  facts  might  be  formulated 
as  follows: 

Under  the  general  influences  that  inspired  the  great  body 
of  liturgical  poetry,  arose  a  trope  (or  tropes)  of  the  respon- 
sory  Sub  altare,  represented  by  the  extant  text  fom  Limoges.5 
Certain  dramatists,  wishing  to  carry  out  the  implications  of 
Herod's  threats  at  the  end  of  certain  versions  of  the  Officium 
Stella,  used  such  a  trope  as  a  substantial  part  of  a  text  for 
an  Innocents  scene.  The  Ordo  Rachelis  thus  created  sometimes 
served  as  the  conclusion  of  an  Officium  Stella,  as  at  Laon; 
sometimes,  as  at  Fleury  and  Freising,  it  formed  a  separate 
and  independent  play.8  The  relative  simplicity  of  the  Ordo 
Rachelis  of  Laon  suggests  the  probability  that  the  use  of  the 
trope  in  a  conclusion  of  the  Officium  Stella  preceded  its  use 
in  an  independent  play. 


4  See  above,  pp.  35,  49.  The  Freising  Ordo  Rachelis  contains  a  fair 
number  of  passages  that  reflect  expressions  found  not  only  in  the  versions 
of  the  Officium  Stella  in  general,  but,  more  particularly,  in  the  Officium 
Stelltr,  from  Freising  itself.  The  absence  of  a  similar  relation  between  the 
Fleury  Ordo  Rachelis  and  the  Fleury  Officium  Stella  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  relevant  passages  in  the  Officium  Stella  have  been  definitely  trans- 
ferred from  the*  Magi  play  to  the  Innocents  play.     See  above,  pp.  5,  28,  32. 

■The  ultimate  basis  of  the  trope  (or  tropes)  was  probably  a  passage 
from  the  Vulgate,  such  as  Matt  ii:  18  or  Jer.  xxxi:  15. 

•  Chambers,  Medieval  Stage,  II :  50,  suggests  that  the  Freising  Ordo 
Rachelie  Is  really  not  designed  as  an  independent  play,  but  is  intended 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Freising  Officium  Stella. 
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Combat  of  the  Tongue  and  Five  Senses  for  Superiority, 
published  in  London  in  1607 ;  in  1658  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's 
Travels  into  Divers  Parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,2  first 
published  in  1634;  in  1661  John  Dauncey's  History  of  his 
Sacred  Majesty  Charles  II;  and  in  1678  the  anonymous  trea- 
tise The  True  and  Historical  Relation  of  the  Poisoning  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  published  first  in  1651.  A  man  who  made 
a  business  of  miscellaneous  translation  as  did  van  den  Bos 
was  obviously  not  a  trained  dramatist.  A  play  bearing  his 
name  is  perhaps,  then,  even  more  certain  to  be  a  translation 
than  his  other  admitted  adaptations. 

The  method  which  he  used  when  working  with  a  foreign 
play  can  be  learned  from  reading  his  introduction  to  the 
translation  of  Lingua: 

Gracious  Friend: 

Considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  you  gave  me  some  English 
comedies,  requesting  that  I  look  them  over  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  worth  translating.  Accepting  this  proposal,  I  have  chosen 
the  morality  Lingua  and  have,  as  you  requested,  translated  it  into 
Dutch.  I  have  not  followed  the  words  so  much  as  the  sense,  and 
have  here  and  there  omitted  things — which,  to  be  sure,  would  have 
made  the  play  somewhat  longer  but  certainly  not  more  attractive. 

These  free  principles  of  translation  applied  to  the  play 
under  discussion  would  obscure  and  ultimately  obliterate 
verbal  similarities  between  the  Dutch  work  and  its  source. 
At  any  rate,  a  drama  written  in  rhymed  couplets,  as  is  the 
Roode  en  Witte  Roos,  could  not  be  a  word  for  word  transla- 
tion. Furthermore  in  developing  the  Red  Rose  and  the  White 
from  an  English  source,  van  den  Bos  would  have  felt  as 
free  to  omit  and  to  condense  as  he  did  in  translating  Lingua. 

From  the  above  document  we  are  able  to  glean  an  even 
more  significant  fact.  In  1648,  three  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  tragedy,  van  den  Bos  had  in  his  possession 
a  number  of  English  plays, — comedies,  to  be  sure,  he  calls 


'The  full  title  is:  A  relation  of  some  yeares  travaile.  begunne  anno 
1026  Into  Afrlque  and  the  greater  Asia,  especially  the  Territories  of  the 
Persian  Monarchie ;  and  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies,  and  lies  ad- 
jacent. 
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brought  to  light  again  in  this  form.  No  other  equally  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  part  of  the  dedication  suggests 
itself. 

The  play,  whatever  its  origin,  is  not  like  the  earliest  forms 
of  Chronicle  plays  written  in  England.  The  author  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  loose  and  unorganized  method  of  writing 
these  dramas  which  prevailed  in  the  first  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment. The  events  here  are  not  spread  out  in  their  his- 
torical succession  with  no  attempt  made  to  give  them  drama- 
tic unity.  The  drama  has  fewer  scenes3  than  those 
plays  which  follow  the  Chronicle  meticulously,  as  does,  for 
example,  Richardus  Tertius.  The  story  of  Richard's  un- 
scrupulous grasping  of  the  kingdom  and  his  merited  fall 
unifies  the  action.  The  play  begins  immediately  after  the 
imprisonment  of  Rivers  and  Grey  with  the  young  king  in 
Gloucester 's  hands.  From  that  point  only  the  main  steps 
in  the  attainment  of  Richard's  object  are  presented, — and  each 
one  is  made  the  dramatic  center  of  an  entire  act.  The  first  act 
presents  the  successful  efforts  of  the  conspirators  to  carry  off 
the  young  Duke  of  York  from  the  sanctuary  whither  his 
mother  has  fled  with  him;  the  second,  the  seizure  of  Hast- 
ings and  his  subsequent  execution.  The  third  act  is 
composed  of  two  scenes,  both  of  which  deal  with  Gloucester's 
devious  ;methods  of  gaining  the  throne;  the  first  presents 
Buckingham's  long  speech  before  the  Council  of  London; 
the  second,  Richard 's  exaggerated  and  hypocritical  horror  at 
the  suggestions  of  the  citizens  that  he  assume  the  title  of 
king,  and  his  final  yielding  to  their  requests.  The  fourth  act 
is  not  so  clearly  unified ;  the  first  part  is  taken  up  with  the 
murder  of  the  princes  and  the  reactions  of  the  queen  and 
Buckingham  to  that  crime;  the  last  scene  depicts  Richard's 
futile  wooing  of  his  niece, — the  first  check  administered  to  his 
advance  toward  the  fulfillment  of  all  his  desires.  The  last 
act  is  the  history  of  Richard 's  downfall, — all  except  the  first 
scene.  This  is  a  dialogue  between  Buckingham  and  Richard 
while  the  former  is  on  the  way  to  his  execution,  in  which 


'Although  the  scenes  are  not  definitely  and  specifically  denominated. 
the  indication  of  change  is  clearly  made. 
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half  beside  itself  with  emotional  excitement.     This  same  < 
travagance  of  language  is  rendered  often  uncouth  to  the  po 
of  humor  by  the  heavy  hand  of  van  den  Bos — as  when 
princess  longs  for  a  sword  "to  root  around  in"  her  unci 

vitals. 

The  verse  often  develops  into  as  highly  wrought  a  stic 
mythia  as  can  be  found  in  Seneca.  The  longest  passage 
this  sort  occurs  in  the  dialogue  between  Buckingham  i 
Richard,  Act  V,  Scene  I,  where  it  continues  almost  with 
interruption  for  over  forty  lines.  Here,  tooT  there  is  a  c 
sistcnt  attempt  to  make  the  individual  lines  aphoristic. 

"A  legitimate  prince  always  acts  advisedly.'' 

"How  often  does  man  err  and  dote  in  bis  judgment/* 

"The  man  for  whom  a  wicked  deed  is  done,  his  is  the  grift." 

Neither  in  this  passage  nor  elsewhere  in  the  play  is 
stichomythia  developed  to  that  stage  of  refcriemect  in  wh 
there  is  a  balance  of  half  lines. 

Whatever  dramatic  intensity  the  play  poaesaes  is  gran 
it  through  well-known  Senecan  devices.  The  iruccty  & 
fully  easts  its  shadow  across  the  minds  of  hs  to^ttik  11 
are  tilled  with  intimations  and  vague  forebodixies  i*f  su 
which  arouse  expectancy  and  dread  in  the  specsucc*.  1 
first  words  spoken  in  the  play  are  intended  tx«  sliaj  *i*  ie 
of  the  young  king.  The  tirade  of  the  queer,  ir  "in*  sees 
scene  of  the  first  act  is  one  lone  wail  of  farebodme  xnc  i 
tress  over  the  hidden  ills  of  the  future.  .Vnd  her  fcc 
elamatieu  when  she  hears  of  the  murder  of  her  sons 
'"Was  it  no:  :ha:  which  my  bean  long  apo  seemed  n»  3 

Tho-ch  ;ie  idea  of  Nemesis  is  not  mad*  t  basic  prma 
of  wns:  ruction  as  ::  is  in  Siiakesneart  Ts  I/tciur-e  ZZ2.  1 


y&:t  y-iTT.:eates  tie  srirlt  ef  the  a  rani,  and  is  cansiamjy 
:r.t-  "..:>  ::  :!•:  rh£rsc:ers.  S:ui".ey*«.  Irs:  word*  H  *  d 
:;;.n::v.*t>  "lis  be-:-  9c.ir«-i  tre  :  "New  1  set  liuc  nc  am  1 
«s:avv  :.:>  nisi :  rrur.* .  llz  "lll~  vhttever  Heeler,  wilk  1 
sh .«.'.".  :."  1  ~u>:  *:■!.:  t:  j-ass.  Ir.  tlit.  i:  »  iar  mar  xc  «c 
scv.-.r:  ri>  Flt*.."    Ir  :ris  sweet,  as  11    othess  tiirouiai 
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"faithful  avenger  of  my  heavy  cross",  and  the  Duke  rejoice 
with  her  "in  the  avenging  of  your  insults  and  of  the  tyrant' 
accursed  and  godless  deeds".  Yet  references  of  this  sort  ar 
external  to  the  spirit  of  the  play  which  has,  therefore,  onl; 
superficial  and,  as  it  were,  residuary  resemblances  to  th 
typical  tragedies  of  revenge. 

Thus  none  of  the  Senecan  characteristics  of  this  play  ai 
fundamental  enough  to  give  it  structural  unity  or  to  detei 
mine  its  dramatic  spirit.  Furthermore  the  recognizabl 
Senecan  scenes  are  intermingled  with  those  of  a  quite  differez 
character.  Such  is  the  long  discussion  between  Stanley  an 
York  in  Act  II,  Scene  IV,  on  the  respective  rights  of  tl 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  to  the  throne.  Historical  suj 
veys  of  this  sort  are  in  the  English  tradition  of  Chronic] 
play.  This  same  question,  indeed,  is  discussed  in  the  Coi 
tention  and  in  I  Henry  VI.5  In  the  Dutch  play  England 
crime  in  putting  the  House  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne  ii 
stead  of  that  of  Mortimer  (as  the  author  designates  the  Horn 
of  York)  is,  to  be  sure,  the  cause  of  the  present  troubloi 
times.    This  wrong,  fate  is  avenging. 

Another  scene  completely  out  of  the  spirit  of  Seneca 
drama  is  the  encounter  that  Buckingham  has  with  Dightcw 
The  murderer  has  dispatched  the  Princes  and  is  seeking  Tyr 
(sic)  to  report  that  the  deed  has  been  done.  On  his  way  1 
meets  Buckingham.  Dighton  is  preoccupied  and  confuse 
and  makes  ridiculous  and  compromising  answers.  A  print 
has  charged  him.  "What  prince?"  Buckingham  ask 
"Prince  Robert",  he  replies,  thinking  of  Robert  Brakenbur; 
keeper  of  the  tower, — though  this  reference  would  have  bee 
utterly  lost  on  a  Dutchman  who  did  not  know  the  story  < 
Richard  in  all  its  details.  Their  dialogue  then  continu 
as  follows : 

Buck.    What,  you  dull  gallows  bird! 

Dighton.  No,  I  mean  Edmond,  I  mean  Prince  Edward  (I  am  gi 
ting  in  bad). 


0 II,  5,  63  ft.  e.  g.,  Mortimer.  Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  tl 
King  Deposed  his  nephew  Richard, — Edward's  son.  .  .  .  Young;  Ki 
Richard  thus  removed  Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,  etc. 
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atist  after  the  purely  Senecan  tradition  had  been  modified  by 
some  of  the  early  work  of  Marlowe.  The  interest  of  thii 
tragedy  does  not  lie,  then,  in  its  intrinsic  value,  but  in  its 
position  in  the  great  Saga  of  King  Richard  III,  and  particu- 
larly in  its  relation  to  Shakespeare's  famous  tragedy. 


II 

The  most  natural  hypothesis  about  a  play  published  in 
1651  which  deals  with  the  career  of  Richard  III  is  that  it  is  t 
translation  or  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  work.  But  it 
can  be  easily  shown  that  the  Roode  en  Witte  Boos1  is  not  a 
translation  of  Richard  HI.2  In  the  first  place  D  does  not 
cover  the  same  ground  as  S.  It  begins  with  events  which  are 
not  treated  in  S  until  the  very  end  of  the  second  act.  Al- 
most two  whole  acts  of  S  are  therefore  unrepresented  in  D. 
Furthermore  the  two  tragedies  are  quite  unlike  in  dramatic 
character,  D  being  more  persistently  and  circumstantially 
Senecan.  Finally  no  line  in  D  is  a  translation  of  anything  in 
S. 

Granted  that  this  is  true,  is  it  not  possible,  nevertheless, 
that  van  den  Bos  used  S  as  the  source  of  the  historical  material 
that  he  incorporated  in  his  playf  This  theory  is  untenable 
because  the  material  in  D  in  many  respects  is  more  nearly  like 
that  of  the  Chronicles  than  is  S ;  and  attaches  itself,  therefore, 
to  the  tradition  of  Richard  III  at  a  point  earlier  in  its  develop- 
ment  than  that  represented  by  S.  The  resemblances  which 
establish  this  point  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  of  dramatic 
construction  and  (2)  those  of  verbal  similarity. 

1.  The  first  resemblance  of  the  constructive  sort  occurs  in 
D,  I,  1.  There  the  Churchman  who  discusses  the  rights  of 
sanctuary  with  Buckingham  and  later  seeks  to  induce  the 
queen  to  entrust  her  second  son  to  the  regent  is  the  Arch- 


1  Hereafter  in  this  discussion  the  Dutch  play  will  be  indicated  by  the 
letter  D. 

'Hereafter  to  be  indicated  by  S. 
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princes  in  his  power.    The  passage  as  it  appears  in  Holinshed 
is  as  follows : 

But  when  he  had  imprisoned  the  queen's  Kinsfolks  and  gotten 
both  his  sonnes  into  his  owne  hands,  then  he  opened  the  rest  of 
his  purpose  with  less  feare  to  them  whome  he  thought  meet  for 
the  matter  and  speciallie  to  the  duke*  etc 

4.  The  dramatization  in  D  of  the  famous  assembly  in  the 
Tower  at  which  Hastings  is  accused  of  treason  and  hurried  of 
to  death  contains  more  elements  of  the  earlier  version  of  the 
Chronicles  than  does  S.  Holinshed's  description  of  the  actual 
arrest  is  as  follows: 

And  therewith  as  in  a  great  anger,  he  (Gloucester)  clapped  hit 
fist  upon  the  boord  a  great  rap.  At  which  token  one  cried. 
Treason,  without  the  Chamber.  Therewith  a  doore  clapped  and  in 
came  there  rushing  men  in  harnesse,  as  manie  as  the  chamber 
might  hold. — And  another  let  file  at  the  lord  Stanleie,  which 
shrunke  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  else  his  head 
had  beene  cleft  to  the  teeth:  for  as  shortlie  as  he  shrank,  yet  ran 
the  blood  about  his  eares.u 

D  adopts  practically  all  the  features  of  this  account. 

Duke:     The  matter  lies  all  too  clear.    O  wicked  violator.    Hear! 

From  Within:     Treason,  treason! 

Duke:     Come  hither,  soldiers  of  my  body  guard. 

Capt:     Who  is  making  an  uproar  here?    Are  you  the  one? 

Stanley:  Silence,  you  miscreant.  Lord  Protector,  what  is  the 
matter?  Do  you  permit  this  mischief?  Wherein  have  I  offended 
your  majesty? 

Duke:     Stop!  here  is  the  man." 

In  D  the  seizing  of  Stanley  is  clearly  an  unintentional  mis- 
take of  the  Captain;  otherwise  it  follows  the  version  of  the 
Chronicle  closely. 

In  S  there  is  no  signal  to  the  body-guard  ready  to  shout 
Treason ;  and  Stanley  is  not  even  present. 


10  Ilolinshed.  Ill,  p.   378. 
:1  Holinshcd.  Ill,  p.  381. 
12  D.  II,  2.  11.  lOOff. 
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I.  The  discussion  between  the  Bishop  and  Buckingham  on 
the  subject  of  sanctuaries  follows  the  Chronicle  much  more 
closely  than  does  S.  The  following  parallel  passages  are  from 
the  Bishop's  speech: 

HOLINSHED 

D 

Howbeit   if  she   could   be   in   so 
wise  intreated  with  her  good  will  Inasmuch  as  she  can  be  made  to 
to   deliver    him    then    thought  he,  yield  by  sweet  and  gentle  reason- 
that  it  were  not  in  anie  wise  to  be  my  judgment  is  to  employ  neither 
attempted  to  take  him  out  against  force  nor  hard  constraint 
her  will.  .... 

For  it   should   be   a   thing   that  One  should  not   violate  a  sane* 

would  turne  to  the  great  grudge  of  tuary  which  the  popes  gave  us— 

all  men,    if  the   privilege  of  that  the  violation  of  which  might  easily 

holie  place  should  now  be  broken,  be  prejudicial  to  the  State    .     .    . 

which    both    Kings    and    Popes   so  Never   has   a   Prince    laid   violent 

good     had     granted.    Was     there  hands  upon  so  dear  a  pledge  and 

never    so    undevout    a    King    that  not  burned  his  fingers," 
durst  that  sacred  place  violate." 

These  extracts  are  enough  to  show  how  closely  parallel  the 
two  speeches  are.  The  Cardinal's  speech  in  S,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  embodying  the  same  ideas,  has  not  the  verbal 
similarity  to  the  type  speech  established  above. 

My  Lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weake  Oratorio 

Can  from  his  mother  winne  the  Duke  of  Yorke, 

Anon  expect  him  here;   but  if  she  be  obdurate 

To  milde  entreaties,  God  forbid 

We  should  infringe  the  holy  Priviledge 

Of  blessed  Sanctuarie:     not  for  all  this  Land, 

Would  I  be  gulltie  of  so  great  a  sinne.19 

In  both  D  and  the  Chronicle  the  Bishop  toward  the  end  of  his 
speech  says  that  if  he  fail,  it  will  be  through  womanish  fear. 
This  phrase  Buckingham  catches  up  in  both  accounts  in  al- 
most the  same  words. 


1THolinshed,   III,   p.   371,   passim. 

"I,  1,  11.  86ff. 

"Rich.  Ill,  III,   1.   11.    49-55. 
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All  this  evidence  makes  it  certain  that  the  author  of  D  had 
access  to  sources  in  which  the  Richard  saga  appeared  in  an 
earlier  form  than  that  it  has  assumed  in  S.  This  source  may 
conceivably  have  been  one  of  the  Chronicles  itself  or  perhaps 
a  poem  or  drama  somewhat  slavishly  dependent  on  such  a  his- 
tory. Now  it  can  be  shown  that  a  few  years  later  in  his  life 
van  den  Bos  had  access  to  an  English  Chronicle.  This  fact 
would  at  first  seem  to  indicate  that  D  is  an  original  Dutch 
composition  based  on  English  Chronicle  material.  The  facta 
are  these : 

In  1658,  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  Den  Roode  en 
Witte  Boos,  van  den  Bos  published  a  Fall  of  Princes2*  in  three 
volumes.  Volume  two,  which  covers  approximately  the  hun- 
dred years  from  1500  to  1600,*4  begins  with  the  history  of  the 
Bed  and  White  Rose.  It  is  a  prose  account  of  the  struggles 
of  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  and  ending  with  the  betrothal  of  Henry 
VII  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  This  history  is  filled  with 
details  and  circumstances  to  be  found  only  in  the  extended 
Chronicles.    Evidence  of  this  truth  is  overwhelming. 

In  one  interesting  respect,  to  be  sure,  this  Dutch  prose  his- 
tory differs  from  all  the  Chronicle  sources  and  resembles  S. 
The  Chronicles  report  that  John  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
warned  not  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  field  on  the  side 
of  Richard.  Indeed  the  night  before  he  was  to  set  forth  to 
join  the  King,  some  one  wrote  on  his  gate 

Jacke  of  Norffolke  be  not  too  bold 

For  Dikon  thy  maister  is  bought  and  soldo.* 

S,  however,  writes  the  couplet  with  the  word  "too"  in  the 
first  line  changed  to  "so". 

Jockey  of  Norfolke,  be  not  so  bold 

For  Dickon  thy  maister  is  bought  and  sold.** 


uHet  Vor8telick  Treur-Toonneel  of  Op-en  Onder-gang  der  Grootm, 
uyt  verscheyde  Schrijvers  en  Talen  veraamelt.  Door  L.  v.  Bos.  Amster- 
dam,  1658. 

14  "Besrrypende  omtrent  hondert  Jaren  van  1500  tot  1600  toe." 

"Holinshed.   p.    444.     Hall,    p.    419. 
M  Richard  III,  V,  3,  11.  347-8. 
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riage,81  and  in  having  Richard  send  the  Archbishop  of  York 
instead  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  persuade  the  queen 
to  allow  her  second  son  to  leave  the  sanctuary."  In  this 
later  prose  history,  however,  van  den  Bos  follows  the  latter 
tradition  and  substitutes  Canterbury  for  York."  This  fact 
suggests  that  the  source  of  the  Dutch  prose  work  was  different 
from  that  of  the  play.  It  also  tends  to  show  that  van  den 
Bos  in  at  least  one  case  and  perhaps  in  both  followed  his  source 
slavishly.  The  Archbishop  of  York  plays  an  important  part 
in  D.  If  he  were  in  any  sense  the  artistic  creation  of  van  den 
Bos,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  not  remember  that 
it  was  this  prelate  who  went  to  get  the  Duke  of  York  out  of 
sanctuary  and  not  Cantelbury  (sic),  a  name  written  down 
with  obvious  carelessness. 

The  accounts  of  Hall  and  Holinshed  diverge  so  seldom  in 
essentials  of  the  narrative,  that  other  differences  between  the 
drama  and  prose  history  directly  traceable  to  a  different 
source  have  not  appeared.  The  significance  of  this  difference 
in  source  for  the  two  works  lies  in  the  fact  that  D  does  not 
depend  on  the  chronicle  source  which  we  know  van  den  Boe 
used  a  few  years  later  for  his  prose  history.  That  D  is 
not  derived  from  any  chronicle  at  all,  but  from  some  dra- 
matic version  of  the  saga  seems  highly  probable  when  we  be- 
gin to  examine  the  relation  of  D  to  the  extant  plays  on  the 
subject  of  Richard  III. 


Ill 

The  oldest  of  the  three  dramas  known  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  this  subject  in  England  is  the  Latin  Richardus 
Teriius  written  by  Thomas  Legge,  Master  of  Caius  College, 
probably  about  1573.84    It  is  a  university  play  in  which 


«Vld.  sup.  p.   2. 
wVid.  sup.  p.  2. 

**Het    Voratelich    Treur-Toouneel     II,    p.    29.     Hy   dan    sendt   Thomas 
Aertsbissop  van  Cantelbury    (sic)   met  eenighe  andere  etc. 
**  See  Churchill,  Richard  III  up  to  Shakespeare,  p.  267. 
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This  is  but  a  scrap  of  dialogue  in  which  the  dramatic  nature 
of  that  in  R.  T.  is  only  remotely  suggested.  Legge  has  de- 
liberately transformed  it,  so  that  he  might  give  his  play  at  the 
outset  a  Senecan  atmosphere  of  approaching  calamity.  Van 
den  Bos  has  given  the  similar  scene  in  his  play  exactly  the 
same  spirit  of  suspense,  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  elabora- 
tion. 

In  D  this  scene  is  the  second  one  in  the  play,  showing  in- 
cidentally that  D  and  R.  T.  begin  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
place  in  the  saga.  Hastings,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, is  discovered  in  conversation  with  the  queen  in  sanctu- 
ary. She  shows  the  same  instinctive  dread  of  Rich- 
ard's tyranny,  the  same  oft-repeated  presentiment  of  evil ;  and 
Hastings,  like  the  Archbishop,  makes  the  same  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  soothe  and  comfort  her.  The  conversation  is  filled 
with  the  same  spirit  of  foreboding  and  produces  the  same 
breathless  suspense. 

These  scenes  are  not  alike  in  spirit  and  general  outline 
alone.  The  phrases  of  D  continually  echo  those  of  R.  T.,  as 
the  following  examples  attest. 

1.  R.  T. 

Cardinal 

Cesset  timere  matris  infaellcls  amor, 
Vanosq.  desine  falsa  mentlrl  dolos 
Injustus  est  rerum  aestimator  dolor. 
Nunquld  juvat  terrere  vano  pectora 
tremore?  pesslmus  augur  in  mails  timor. 
Semperque  sibi  fated,  et  suam 
Vocat  ruinam  quamvls  lgnotam  prius.* 

D. 

Hastings 

A  disordered  imagination  will  not  hasten  on  your  misfortune 
And  a  sad  heart  interprets  everything  in  the  worst  possible  way." 


»p.  78,  col.  2. 

»I,   ii,  11.   48-49. 
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Do  not  let  grief  overpower  you  before  your  misfortunes  assume 
clearer  form  in  your  mind. 

2.  R.  T. 

Cardinal 
Hoc  facile  credunt,  qui  nimis  miseri  timent 

Regina 

Quisquis  cavet  futura,  torquetur  minus.40 

D. 

Queen 

But  if  I  may  believe  my  feelings  in  this  matter,  my  grief  today 
is  great,  but  awaits  a  still  greater  blow.41 

3.  R.  T. 

Cardinal 

Semper  esse  nun  miseram  Juvat. 

Regina 

Timere  dldlclt  quisquis  ezcelsus  stetit. 
rebusque  magnis  alta  clauditur  qules. 
Auro  venenum  bibitur  ignotum  casae 
humili  malum,  ventisque  cunctls  cognita 
superba  summo,  tecta  nutant  culmine.49 

Bishop 

The  whims  of  the  mind  alter  with  the  times. 

■ 

Queen 

As  my  Lord  has  well  and  tersely  said.  He  who  now  lies 
stricken  was  formerly  in  high  position?  I  feel  honored,  and  I 
think  with  reason,  to  have  endured  with  others  the  chastisement 
of  God.4* 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  verbal  similarities  are  not  close 
enough  to  establish  the  direct  dependence  of  D  upon  R.  T. 

*•  R.  T.,  p.  79,  col.  2. 
«D,  I,  ii,  11.   45-46. 
«D,  I.  ii,  11.   64ff. 
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The  sentiments  are  all  commonplaces  in  Seneca  and  those  in  D 
might  easily  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Latin  author. 
This  is  true,  but  the  important  point  for  this  study  is  that 
both  plays  embody  the  same  Senecan  sentiments  in  the  sane 
scene.  This  is  stronger  proof  than  closer  similarity  would  be 
of  the  point  I  am  trying  to  establish,  which  is  not  that  R.  T. 
is  the  source  of  D,  but  that  the  latter  is  at  this  point  definitely 
like  one  dramatic  tradition  of  the  Richard  III  saga. 

Another  scene  of  the  first  act  of  D  resembles  in  both  spirit 
and  language  a  similar  one  in  B.  T.  I  refer  to  the  scene  in 
which  the  queen  surrenders  her  second  child  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  has  come  as  the  Protector's  emissary.  In  the 
Chronicles  the  queen  talks  and  acts  with  dignity  and  re- 
straint. She  argues  with  skill  and  cogency;  and  when,  per- 
suaded by  the  Cardinal's  promise  to  stand  surety  for  the  boy's 
safety,  she  takes  leave  of  him,  she  shows  the  same  control 

And  therewithall  she  said  unto  the  child;  "Fare  well  mine  own* 
sweete  sonne,  God  send  you  good  keeping:  let  me  klsse  you  yet 
once  eer  you  go,  for  God  knoweth  when  we  shall  klsse  togither 
again."  And  therewith  she  kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  turned 
his  backe  and  wept  and  went  hir  wale,  leaving  the  child  weeping  ai 
fast* 

Legge  transformed  this  scene  into  one  of  Senecan  forebod- 
ing and  wailing.  He  has  clearly  modelled  it  on  the  similar 
one  in  the  Troades  in  which  Andromache  yields  up  Astyanax. 
This  lament  in  R.  T.  continues  for  over  forty  lines.  In  D 
there  is  even  a  longer  wail ;  in  its  various  forms  it  extends  over 
more  than  a  hundred  lines.  In  the  frenzy  of  her  refusal  to 
give  up  her  son,  the  queetn  faints  from  sheer  suffering,  but  is 
quickly  revived  only  to  continue  her  invective  against  the  pro- 
tector and  his  emissary  and  to  weep  over  her  son.  At  one 
place  she  is  interrupted  long  enough  to  carry  on  a  short 
dialogue  with  the  bishop  in  lines  of  well  balanced  stichomythia. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  incident,  then,  D  and  B.  T.  are  again 
very  much  alike  in  construction  and  dramatic  spirit. 


"Holinshed,  III,  377. 
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3.  In  both  laments,  too,  the  queen  threatens  to  kill  herself  if 
her  boys  are  slain. 

Si  dura  parvum  fata  quaerunt,  ultimum 
domu8  tuae  funus,  petam  mater  simul 
yiventia  occulos  ad  mea  claudam  manu 
et  matris  in  sinu  puer  pereaa. . .  .*• 

In  D  she  says: 

Ah,  well,  let  them  bring  to  you  then  my  one  solace,  lead  hi* 
where  you  will. . . .  But  don't  think  that  I  shall  remain  after  my 
treasures  in  your  wretched  vale  of  sorrow  or  that  I  shall  imrtft 
them." 

4.  In  D  the  queen  swoons  after  she  has  accused  the  Bishop 
of  conspiring  with  all  her  enemies  even  to  dig  up  the  bones  of 
King  Edward.51  In  the  Chronicle  this  swooning  takes  place 
later  in  the  story,  when  the  death  of  the  princes  is  announced 
to  her. 

Fore  feare  she  sounded  and  fell  doune  to  the  ground  and  thai 
lay  in  a  great  agonye  like  to  a  deade  corps.1* 

In  R.  T.  the  swoon  takes  place  at  this  later  point  in  the  narra- 
tive. The  Ancilla,  imitating  closely  the  description  of  Hec- 
uba's  swoon  in  The  Troades,**  describes  the  Regina  as  follows: 

Labefacta  mens  succumbit:  assurge:  hei  mini 
rursus  cadentem  misera  spiritum  leva. 
Spirat,  revixit,  tarda  mors  miseros  fugit" 

The  swoon  in  D,  I,  ii,  follows  this  Senecan  tradition.  The 
queen's  daughters  upon  whom  she  calls  take  the  place  of  the 
Ancilla.  The  Bishop  calls  to  her  and  his  final  "Soft,  she  re- 
vives" corresponds  to  the  Ancilla  '&  solicitous  attentions  to 

the  queen. 


*9R.  T.,  I,  IV,  p.  96,  col.  2. 

»D,  I,  11,  11.   183ff. 

"D,  I,  il,  11.  123ff. 

"Hall,  p.  879. 

"Troade*  949-954.     cf.  Churchill  327. 

"  R.  T.,  III.  I,  p.  135,  col.  1. 
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1.  The  helplessness  of  man  in  the  toils  of  his  Fate,  6.  p., 

ludunt  genus 
mortale  caeca  fata:    praemonstrant  malum 
vitare,  quod  vetant  tamen." 

2.  That  one  is  often  betrayed  by  one's  apparent  friends: 

meorum  prodidit  fallaz  amor 

3.  The  folly  of  having  despised  the  warning  of  Stanley's 

dream. 

Perteritus 
Bomno  nihil  Stanleus  haeros  commovet  etc.* 

For  none  of  these  ideas  is  there  any  direct  authority  of  the 
Chronicles  at  this  point,  so  that  the  appearance  of.  these  two 
similar  speeches  at  the  same  point  in  the  story  indicates  that 
the  two  plays  belong  to  the  same  dramatic  tradition.  In  8, 
too,80  Hastings  makes  a  speech  as  he  is  hurried  to  execution. 
In  it  he  laments  his  folly  in  not  heeding  the  warnings  of 
Stanley,  but  utters  no  cry  against  Fate. 

In  both  D  and  R.  T.,  moreover,  a  messenger  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Hasting 's  death  for  which  there  is  but  the  barest  hint 
in  the  Chronicles.    Holinshed  has  the  following: 

So  was  he  brought  foorth  to  the  greene  beside  the  chappeU  with- 
in the  tower,  and  his  head  laid  downe  upon  a  log  of  timber  and 
there  stricken  off.-1 

The  messenger's  account  in  D  is  like  this  in  that  he  calls  the 
place  of  execution  ''the  green  field"  and  says  that  he  laid 
his  head  upon  a  "beam  found  there  by  chance."  Here  D  is 
more  like  the  Chronicles  than  any  of  the  other  dramatic  ver- 
sions. The  messenger  then  adds  a  description  of  the  stoic 
bravery  of  Hastings  and  reports  two  speeches, — one  in  which 
he  sends  his  thanks  to  Stanley  for  past  favors  and  one  in 
which  he  hurls  defiance  at  the  tyrant  who  has  caused  his  death. 


MR.  T.,  I,  v,  p.  105.  col.  2. 
"Ibid.,  p.  106,  coL  1. 
» Rich.  Ill,  III.  iv,  11.  90ff. 
« Holinshed.  Ill,  p.  381. 
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heavy  for  them,  I  remove  it  from  their  shoulders  sad  plact  it 
upon  mine." 

Act  III  of  D  bears  no  distinctive  resemblance  to  R.  ?. 
Buckingham's  long  speech  to  the  populace  and  Gloucester's 
first  vehement  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  make  him  king 
can  both  be  regarded  as  dramatic  intensifications  of  the  m- 
terial  in  the  Chronicles.  Thus  such. remarks  of  Gloucester'* 
as,  "Do  you  thus  paint  black  with  horrors  the  years  in  whkk 
it  is  fitting  for  me  to  think  of  the  grave?"  exaggerate  almost 
to  the  point  of  absurdity  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Chronicles.  It 
is  exaggeration  in  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  though  not  in  imitation 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  story  B.  T.  In  D,  further- 
more, Richard  does  not  appear  between  two  bishops,  as  be 
does  in  all  the  other  dramatic  versions  including  S.  T.  In  this 
respect  D  is  like  the  account  in  Holinshed.  Richard's  appear- 
ance between  the  two  bishops  is  an  addition  made  to  More'* 
story  by  the  Hardyng  continuator  and  copied  by  Hall  and 
Grafton  but  not  by  Holinshed.60  Here  then,  D  shows,  as  die- 
where,  complete  independence  of  the  known  dramatic  ver- 
sions. 

In  Act  IV  of  D  occurs  one  of  the  most  striking  resemblances 
between  this  play  and  R.  T., — namely  a  scene  in  which  Rich- 
ard woos  his  niece,  in  person.  The  Chronicles  furnish  only 
the  merest  hint  for  this  dramatic  situation.  Hall  and  Holin- 
shed have  the  following: 

The  King  thus"  (according  to  his  long  desire)  losed  oat  of  the 
bonds  of  matrimonie,  began  to  cast  a  foolish  fantaaie  to  ladle 
Elizabeth  his  niece  making  much  sute  to  have  her  ionled  with  him 
in  lawful  matrimonie.  But  because  all  men  and  the  maiden  her- 
selfe  most  of  all  detested  and  abhorred  this  unlawfuH  and  in 
manner  unnatural  copulacion;  he  determined  to  prolong  and  defer 
the  matter,  till  he  were  in  a  more  quietnesse* 

The  words  "making  much  sute"  are  the  vague  suggestions 
from  which  Legge  and  van  den  Bos  have  developed  dramatic 


••D.,  II,  v,  passim. 

"cf.  Churchill,  p.   314. 

"By  the  suspiciously  timely  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

"Holinshed,  III,  p.   431;   Hall,   407. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Legge's  interest  in  this  scene.  lay  in  tk 
Filia 's  rhetorical  assertions  of  her  passionate  devotion  to 
purity. 

In  D  there  is  a  scene  very  similar  to  this  one.71  The  Prin- 
cess is  summoned  by  her  mother  to  submit  to  Richard's  woo- 
ing. She  repulses  it  as  violently  as  does  Filia.  She  is  filled 
with  horror  at  giving  her  hand  to  a  man  "who  has  drunk  hit 
father's  blood  and  ours  too."  Of  a  more  masculine  temper 
than  the  Filia,  she  wishes  the  sword,  which  in  R.  T.  she  is  will- 
ing to  let  be  her  executioner,  were  put  into  her  hand  so  that 
she  might  pierce  her  uncle's  "cursed  entrails".  Rather  than 
endure  even  the  sight  of  Richard,  she  prefers  blindness.  And 
she  leaves  threatening  to  take  vengeance  herself.  Then  Rich- 
ard, like  the  King  in  R.  T.  remarks, 

Accursed  woman,  what  must  I  endure  from  you. 
She  goes  and  leaves  me  here  alone. 

This  scene  only  remotely  suggested  by  the  Chronicles  is  ob- 
viously like  the  similar  one  in  R.  T.  in  dramatic  value  and 
verbal  content.  The  Princess  here  is,  to  be  sure,  more  of  a 
virago.  She  does  not  feel  that  mere  willingness  to  sacrifice 
all  for  purity  will  bring  her  the  vindication  she  desires. 
She  is  eager  to  brandish  a  sword  and  to  avenge  herself  the  in- 
sult offered  her.  The  dramatic  interest  in  both  scenes,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  repulse  which  the  villain  encounters  from  a 
resolute  girl. 

In  Act  IV,  Scene  V  of  D,  the  queen  makes  one  speech  of 
Senecan  foreboding  which  can  be  understood  only  when  it  ia 
compared  with  a  speech  of  the  Regina  in  R.  T.  in  the  same 
situation.  The  Queen  in  D  has  apparently  been  told  of  the 
death  of  her  sons  and  opens  the  scene  with  the  line,  "Was  it 
not  that  which  my  heart  previously  seemed  to  forebode. ' '  Un- 
less she  is  referring  to  the  premonitions  of  disaster  to  which 
she  gave  expression  early  in  the  play,  this  line  conveys  no  defi- 
nite impression  at  all.     In  R.  T.,  however,  the  Regina  on  this 


WD.,  IV,  vl,  paatim. 
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At  this  news  men  rash  away  in  fear,  while  their  wives  cling  to 
them  and  an  old  woman  beseeches  her  son  not  to  desert  her. 
That  all  this  may  have  the  proper  dramatic  force,  the  author 
inserts  the  following  marginal  stage  direction,  "Heare  let 
divers  mutes  run  over  the  stage  from  divers  places  for  feare." 

This  scene  is  directly  at  variance  with  Legge's  main  dra- 
matic purpose, — that  of  representing  Richmond  as  coming  not 
as  an  object  of  fear,  but  as  a  deliverer  from  the  oppression! 
of  Richard.  But  Seneca's  influence  indicated  that  here  in 
effective  scene  might  be  presented :  so  the  furor  RicKmondiut 
and  furens  Comes  appear  in  spite  of  their  inconsistency  with 
the  larger  aspects  of  dramatic  construction. 

From  this  point  R.  T.  dramatizes  the  various  speeches  and 
parleys  of  the  Chronicles  between  Richmond's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land and  the  final  battle.  The  progress  of  this  conflict  it- 
self is  indicated  dramatically  by  mutes  and  messengers.  The 
stage  directions  are  as  follows:  "Let  hear  be  the  like  noyae 
as  before,  and  after  a  while  let  a  capitaine  run  after  a  souldier 
or  two,  with  a  sword  drawne  driveinge  them  againe  to  the 
feild  and  say  as  followeth 

Centurio 

Ignave  miles,  quo  fugls?  nisi  redls 
meo  perlbls  ense 

After  the  like  noise  againe,  let  souldiers  run  from  the  feild, 
over  the  stage  one  after  another,  flinginge  of  their  harnesse, 
and  att  length  let  some  come  haltinge  and  woumjed."  .  .  . 
Then  a  messenger  enters  to  describe  Richard's  death.  Hit 
account  follows  the  Chronicles  closely.  Richard  slays  Sir 
William  Brandon,  Richmond's  standard  bearer  and  over- 
throwing Sir  John  Cheney  comes  face  to  face  with  Richmond. 
The  two  fight. 

Aequo  Marte  pugnatur  diu 

donee  tot  hostes  convolent  illo  slmul 

ut  ille  multis  vulneribus  fossus  cadat.™ 


T-R.  T.,  Ill,  v,  p.  163  passim. 
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character  of  this  relationship  can  be  made  only  when  the  il- 
lation of  D  to  the  other  extant  English  plays  on  Richard  HI 
has  been  examined. 


IV 


With  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Thdrd**  D 
bat  one  resemblance  of  a  large  constructive  sort.  This  play  of 
anonymous  authorship  first  appeared  in  the  Stationers  Reg- 
ister under  date  of  June  19,  1594.  Written  probably  about 
1590,  it  is  one  of  the  dramas  of  that  time  which  are  both  h* 
tory-plays  and  plays  of  revenge.  It  is  written  partly  in  pro* 
and  partly  in  verse  of  the  most  various  sorts,  including  heaty 
blank  verse  and  rhymed  couplets, — the  verse  form  of  D. 

In  this  play  there  is  presented  a  scene  for  which  then  is 
no  Chronicle  authority.  After  Richmond's  victory  over  Rich- 
ard, the  queen  Elizabeth  appears79  with  her  daughter  to  thank 
the  new  King  for  avenging  her  wrongs  and  to  give  him  her 
daughter  to  wife.  In  D,  too,  there  is  exactly  such  a  scene." 
The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  two  plays  of  this  scene 
which  has  no  Chronicle  warrant  is  in  itself  remarkable,  but 
the  two  scenes  are  not  unlike  even  in  verbal  particulars. 

In  T.  T.  the  Queen  says, 

Richmond,  gramercies  for  thy  klnde  good  newest*  which  is  n» 
little  comfort  to  thy  friends,  to  see  how  God  hath  beene  thy  happfe 
guide  in  this  late  conquest  of  our  enemies.0 

So  in  D  the  queen  remarks: 

May  Heaven  let  the  Kingdom  remain  forever  in  your  ffcmfly, 
noble  Prince,  faithful  avenger  of  my  burdensome  cross.— Oh  that 


"  Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  London,  1844.  All  my  nfitr- 
ences  will  be  to  the  text  of  this  edition.  Hereafter  in  this  illti  iiwlnn 
this  play  will  be  indicated  by  T.  T. 

WT.  T.,  pp.  67  and  68. 

»D.,  V,  vi,  11.   58ff. 

"This   refers  to   Richmond's   assurances   that   Dorset   will   come 
again  safe. 

aT.  T.,  p.  67. 
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Heaven  might  grant  me  time  and  occasion  to  do  you  such  service 
as  you  deserve  from  me." 

Then  in  T.  T.  Richmond  asks  the  queen  for  the  hand  of 
Princess  Elizabeth: 

Madame  pardon  me  tho'  I  make  bold  to  charge  you  with  a 
promise  that  you  made  which  was  confirmed  by  diverse  of  the 
Peeres,  touching  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  and  having  ended 
what  I  promised  you,  Madam,  I  looke  and  hope  to  have  my  due. 

In  D  the  Duke  makes  the  same  request  in  these  words : 

If  you  might  deem  me  worthy  of  so  great  an  honor,  I  ask  your 
child,  Elizabeth,  in  marriage,  in  order  that  the  great  break  may  be 
healed  forever  and  thus  joined  the  red  and  white  rose." 

In  T.  T.  Elizabeth  meekly  submits  herself  entirely  to  her 
mother's  wish, 

Then  know,  my  Lord,  that  if  my  mother  please, 
I  must  in  dutie  yield  to  her  command. 

In  D  this  same  attitude  of  submission  is  shown  by  the 
mother, 

Receive  her  not  as  her  husband,  receive  her  as  her  Lord.  As  her 
mother,  I  shall  never  cease  to  admonish  her  to  consider  herself  as 
one  among  all  your  subjects." 

In  T.  T.  the  mother,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  great 
Faery  Queen,  wishes  Richmond  joy  as  follows: 

And  we  pray  all,  that  faire  Elizabeth  may  live  for  aye,  and  never 
yield  to  death. 

In  D  the  corresponding  wish  of  the  queen  is  given  a  more 
pious  tone. 

I  pray  that  the  Lord  may  wish  you  eternal  joy.** 


»D.t  V.  vi,  11.  63ff. 
-  Ibid.,  1L  78ff. 
"Ibid.,  11.  90ff. 
"JWA.  11.  92. 
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These  two  scenes,  then,  both  quite  without  Chronicle  au- 
thority, are  alike  both  in  general  nature  and  definite  dramatic 
structure.    Such  similarity  is  hardly  fortuitous. 

Furthermore  in  both  plays  this  meeting  between  Richmond 
and  the  queen  and  the  princess  is  part  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  is  crowned  king.  This  function  has  Chronicle  authority. 
Holinshed  writes : 

He  ascended  up  to  the  top  of  a  littell  mountain,  where  he  not 
only  praysed  and  lawded  his  valiaunt  souldiours,  with  promise 
of  condigne  recompense  for  their  fldelite  and  valiaunt  facte*,  will- 
ing and  commaundying  al  the  hurt  and  wounded  persons  to  be 
cured,  and  the  dead  carcases  to  he  delivered  to  the  sepulture.* 
Then  the  people  reioysed  and  clapped  handes  criyng  up  to  Heaven 
Kyng  Henry,  Kyng  Henry.  When  the  lord  Stanley  saw  the  good 
will  of  the  people  he  took  the  crowne  of  King  Richard  which  was 
founde  amongest  the  spoyle  in  the  felde,  and  set  it  on  the  ertes 
head." 

In  T.  T.  the  crown  and  insignia  are  presented  to  Rich- 
mond by  Stanley  with  full  consent  of  the  Peers;  in  D  the 
insignia  is  presented  by  the  Mayor  before  he  is  acclaimed 
King.    In  T.  T.  all  shout, 

Long  live  Henry  VII,  King  of  England! 

In  D  all  shout, 

Long  live  King  Henry!     Long  live  King  Henry! 

In  T.  T.  he  responds, 

Thanks,  loving  friends  and  my  kind  countrymen,  and  here  I  tow 
in  presence  of  you  all,  to  root  abuses  from  the  Commonwealth. 

In  D  he  says, 

I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  loving  subjects;  may  Heaves 
long  grant  you  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  protect  you  from  strife 
and  mutual  quarrels. 


"In  D  this  becomes  a  command  to  search  out  the  bodies  of  the  mur- 
dered princes  and  to  bury  them  in  the  tomb  of  their  fathers. 
"Hall,  p.   420. 
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Finally  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  T.  T.  and  D,  Richard 
is  actually  slain  by  Richmond  (as,  to  be  sure,  he  is  in  S  hot 
not  in  the  Chronicles  or  R.  T.)  and  that  the  death  in  hoik 
cases  is  reported  by  a  messenger.94  The  dramatic  value  of 
the  death  of  Richard  is  identical,  then,  only  in  these  two  playa 


Not  only  does  D  resemble  these  early  English  plays  about 
Richard  III,  but  in  certain  points  of  structure  it  approaches 
Shakespeare's  play  more  nearly  than  any  other  known  Ten- 
sion of  the  story.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  corre- 
spondences is  the  scene  in  which  Richard  sues  Queen  Elisabeth 
for  the  hand  of  her  daughter.  The  only  hint  for  this  scene 
in  the  Chronicles,  I  have  quoted  above  in  discussing  its  rela- 
tion to  the  scene  in  Legge  where  the  king  woos  his  niece. 

Shakespeare  has  introduced  no  such  encounter  between 
Richard  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Such  a  direct  check  as 
hers  at  this  point  in  Richard's  career  would  have  been  incom- 
patible with  the  guiding  principle  of  his  dramatic  construc- 
tion. The  tyrant 's  triumphs  were  to  continue  unchecked  until 
Nemesis  through  the  instrumentality  of  Richmond  overtook 
him.  Shakespeare,  therefore,  substitutes  a  trenchant  dia- 
logue between  Richard  and  the  queen  in  which  he  gradually 
wins  from  her  something  near  to  consent  to  his  wooing  of 
the  princess. 

The  king's  method  is  very  like  that  which  he  adopted  in  his 
wooing  of  Anne.  He  adroitly  kindles  her  anger  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  burn  itself  out  in  a  series  of  flashes.  He  begins 
by  merely  mentioning  the  princess: 

You  have  a  daughter  caU'd  Elisabeth 
Vertuous  and  Faire,  Royall  and  Gracious 

To  this  the  queen  replies  with  a  burst  of  irony  and  anger 
not  all  unexpected : 


In  T.  T.  it  is  a  page  who  makes  the  report,  cf.  p.  65. 


■fla^. 
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Liooke  what  is  done,  cannot  be  now  amended: 
Men  shall  deale  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after  houres  give  leysure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  Kingdome  from  your  Sonnet, 
To  make  amends,  He  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  killed  the  issue  of  your  wombe. 
To  quicken  your  encrease,  I  will  beget 
Mine  yssue  of  your  blood  upon  your  Daughter. 
A  Grandam's  name  is  little  lease  in  love, 
Then  is  the  doting  Title  of  a  Mother* 


Go  then  (my  Mother)  to  thy  Daughter  go." 
Therefore  deare  Mother  (I  must  call  you  so)." 

The  intellectual  content  of  these  two  passages  is  practically 
the  same.90  In  both  plays  Richard  insinuates  with  an  hypoc- 
risy donned  for  a  definite  purpose  the  repentance  of  hk 
crimes.97  In  both  passages  he  offers  to  make  amends  for  his 
theft  of  the  crown.  From  the  queen's  family  he  has  stolen 
it;  to  the  queen's  family  he  will  return  it  through  his  pro- 
jected marriage  with  her  daughter.98  In  both  passages  Bick- 
ard  makes  much  of  the  new  relationship  which  he  hopes  is  to 
be  established  between  him  and  the  queen.  He  seeks  to  win 
her  with  the  dear  name  he  has  robbed  of  half  its  significance. 
Only  in  Shakespeare,  to  be  sure,  does  " mother"  flash  out  each 
time  Richard's  diabolical  humility  and  ironical  tenderness. 

The  queen  in  the  Dutch  play  answers  the  pleading  of  the 
king  with  feigned  humility.  "You  really  do  us  too  great  an 
honor,"  she  says.  "A  person  of  greater  power  would  be  s 
stronger  stay  for  your  throne.  As  for  us,  let  us  enjoy  but 
peace  and  oblivion. ' '  To  which  Richard  replies :  1 1  Ton  mock 
me,  lady." 

In  Shakespeare's  plays  he  makes  exactly  the  same  remark 
to  the  queen.  There,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  reply  to  her  savagely 
sarcastic  advice  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  wooing  her 
daughter. 


"Rich,  the  Third,  IV,  iv,  308-317. 
"Ibid.,  1,  340. 
"Ibid.,  1,     435. 
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Richard  attempts  to  win  the  mother  to  his  plans  by  the 
sort  of  specious,  insinuating  flattery.  The  Dutch  play  may 
well  represent  a  version  which  is  an  elaboration  of  Legge'i 
simple  Senecan  invention.  If  such  a  version  had  been  known 
to  Shakespeare,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  rejected 
this  part  of  the  story  on  the  ground  that  Richard's  repulse  by 
Elizabeth  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  conception  of  hit 
villain  hero  and  the  nature  of  his  tragedy.*9  Nemesis  eoidd 
not  have  been  allowed  to  possess  a  multitude  of  instrument! 
or  gradually  to  have  worn  away  the  king's  insolent  power. 
It  had  to  strike  instantaneously  and  through  a  single  human 
agent.  Once  the  princess  is  eliminated  from  this  scene,  how- 
ever, the  dialogue  that  remains  is  nothing  but  a  rudimentary 
form  of  Shakespeare's  highly  wrought  scene. 

The  Roode  en  Witte  Roos  is  like  Shakespeare  in  other  re- 
spects in  which  they  both  differ  from  the  chronicles.  One  case 
in  point  is  the  interview  between  Gloucester  and  the  young 
king  upon  the  latter 's  arrival  in  London  to  be  crowned.  The 
boy  is  greatly  distressed  at  the  cruel  arrest  of  his  uncles 
Rivers  and  Orey.  Richard  naturally  asserts  that  they  were 
dangerous  traitors,  seeking  thereby  to  transform  his  own  hue 
conduct  into  distinterested  patriotism  in  the  eyes  of  his  nephew 
and  to  allay  his  intrusive  suspicions.1 

In  both  Hall  and  Holinshed  the  rudiments  of  such  a  scene 
take  place  at  Stony  Stratford,  whither  Gloucester  and  Buck- 
ingham have  ridden  to  get  the  king  completely  in  their  power 
before  he  reaches  London.  In  Hall's  Chronicle  the  events 
are  related  as  follows: 

And  then  (after  River's  arrest)  they  mounted  on  horsebacks 
and  came  in  haste  to  Stony  Stratforde,  where  the  Kynge  was  goynf 
to  horeebacke,  because  he  would  leave  the  lodgying  for  them*  for 
it  was  to  straight  for  both  the  compaignies.  And  when  they  came 
to  his  presence,  they  alighted  and  their  oompaignie  aboute  them 
and  on  their  knees  saluted  hym,  and  he  them  gentely  received, 
nothing  yerthly  knowyng  nor  mistrusting  as  yet — And  therewith 
in  the  Kinge's  presence  they  picked  a  Quarrel  to  the  Lord  Richard 


"The  scene  found  inept  at  this  point,  Shakespeare  probably  used  as 
a  model  for  Richard's  wooing  of  Anne.    Vide  infra,  pp.  5Sff. 
1  Roode  en  Witte  Rooa,  I,  i  and  Richard  the  Third,  III,  1. 
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Richard:  Yes,  secrets  that  are  too  subtil  for  babes,  nlsssa,  m 
Lord,  you  are  a  child,  and  they  use  you  as  a  child;  but  they  con- 
sult and  conclude  of  such  matters  as  were  we  not  carefull,  wesH 
prove  preiudiciall  to  your  Malesties  person.  Therefore  let  not  your 
grace  feare  anything  by  our  determination,  for  as  my  anthortUe  hi 
only  under  your  grace,  so  shall  my  loyalte  deserre  hereafter  tst 
just  recompense  of  a  true  subject,  therefore  I  hauing  charge  ttm 
my  brother,  your  father,  and  our  late  deceased  kins*  during  tat 
minorite  of  your  grace,  I  will  use  my  authoritie  as  I  see  good.* 


In  Shakespeare  there  is  no  scene  exactly  corresponding  to 
this  one.  The  arrest  of  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  is  re- 
ported by  a  messenger.  The  interview  between  the  young 
king,  Gloster,  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Cardinal  and  others,  in 
defiance  of  Chronicle  authority  laid  in  London,  is  as  follows: 

Buckingham.    Welcome,  sweete  Prince  of  London, 
To  your  Chamber. 

Richard.    Welcome  deere  Cosin,  my  thoughts  Soueraign 
The  wearie  way  hath  made  you  MelanchoOy. 

Prince.    No  Unkle,  but  our  crosses  on  the  way, 

Haue  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heaule. 
I  want  more  Unities  heere  to  welcome  me. 

Richard.    Sweet  Prince,  the  untainted  vertue  of  your  yeers 
Hath  not  yet  diu'd  into  the  World's  deceit; 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Then  of  his  outward  shew,  which  God  he  knowes, 
Seldome  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  Unkles  which  you  want,  were  dangerous: 
Your  Grace  attended  to  their  Sugred  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poyson  of  their  hearts: 
God  keepe  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  Friends. 

Prince.    God  keepe  me  from  false  Friends, 
But  they  were  none.4 

In  the  Dutch  play  the  scene  is  also  laid,  not  at  Stony  Strat- 
ford, but  in  London, — a  significant  point  of  agreement.  He 
nobles  who  greet  the  king  are  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  ss 
in  Shakespeare ;  but  instead  of  the  Lord  Cardinal,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.     This  last  substitution  suggests  that  the  ulti- 

•  Hazlitt's  Shakespeare's  Library,  V,  pp.  77ff. 
4  III,  i,  11.  5-22. 
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In  The  True  Tragedie  his  reply  is  of  the  same  mild,  imper- 
sonal sort : 

I  knowe  my  uncle  will  conceals  no  treason  or  dangerous  Meni 
from  us. 

In  the  Dutch  play  he  vindicates  his  relatives  with  mnefc 
more  assurance  and  determination.  In  reply  to  Riehaid'i 
assertion  that  the  two  have  received  condign  punishment  tm 
their  villainy,  he  replies  sharply,  "That's  not  proved" 

In  Shakespeare's  play  this  courageous  attitude  of  loyalty 
is  made  the  point  of  the  interview  between  the  King  and  til 
uncle: 

Richard.    Your  Grace  attended  to  their  Snared  words, 
But  looked  not  on  the  poyson  of  their  hearts; 
God  keeps  you  from  them,  and  from  sneh  false  Prieste 

Prince.    God  keepe  me  from  false  Friends, 
But  they  were  none. 

All  the  conversation  in  this  scene  is  designed  to  lead  up  to 
this  speech.  More  than  any  other  remark  the  prince  malm 
this  one  establishes  the  wistful  charm  of  his  character  and  the 
utter  pathos  of  his  fate.  As  soon  as  he  has  made  this  brave 
speech,  Shakespeare  purposely  diverts  our  attention  to  an 
entirely  different  situation. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  Dutch  scene  represents 
a  dramatic  version  earlier  than  that  of  Shakespeare,  one  could 
hardly  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  gradual  emergence  of 
dramatic  point  and  instantaneous  revelation  of  character  out 
of  artless  narrative,  than  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  one  speech  of  the  young  king. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of  comparison  between 
the  two  plays  is  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts.  The 
Chronicles  contain  but  the  barest  suggestion  for  such  a  highly 
complicated  scene  as  that  in  Shakespeare.  Hall  has  merely 
the  following: 

The  fame  went  that  he  had  the  same  night  a  dreadful  and  a  ter- 
rible dreame,  for  it  seemed  to  him,  beynge  a  slope  that  he  saw  di- 
verse ymages  lyke  terrible  devilles  whlche  pulled  and  haled  hym. 
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Riohabd:    Who   is  there? 

Ghost  fbom  Within:     Tour  death  is  at  hand. 

Riohabd:    Ah  me! 

If  Shakespeare  had  known  such  a  scene  as  this  in  which  the 
ghost  of  Richard's  own  self9  had  appeared  to  him,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  would  have  transformed  it  into  an  intro- 
spective soliloquy  such  as  his  character  utters.  His  villain 
hero  was  too  brave  and  too  masterful  to  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  nervous  terror  by  his  own  image.  The  prophecy  of  death 
appropriate  enough  in  the  mouth  of  the  ghost  himnftlf  reit- 
erated again  and  again  as  in  Shakespeare,  becomes  a  vast 


9  This  doppelganger  may  be  the  invention  of  van  den  Boa.  At  any  rate 
this  ghost  is  like  none  that  I  know  in  Elizabethan  tragedies  of  re- 
venge. In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Brutus  the  ghost  which  Brutus  sees  may 
be  regarded  as  this  sort  of  "doppelganger."  "So,  being  ready  to  go  into 
Europe,  one  night  very  late,  as  he  was  in  his  tent  with  a>  Uttle  light 
thinking  of  weighty  matters;  he  thought  he  heard  one  come  In  to  him, 
and  casting  his  eye  towards  the  door  of  his  tent,  that  he  saw  a  wonder- 
ful strange  and  monstrous  shape  of  a  body  coming  towards  him  and 
said  never  a  word.  So  Brutus  boldly  asked  what  he  was,  a  god  or  a 
man,  and  what  cause  brought  him  thither.  The  spirit  answered  him  "I 
am  thy  evil  spirit  Brutus :  and  thou  ahalt  see  me  by  the  city  of  FhlUnpJ." 
Brutus  being  not  otherwise  afraid,  replied  again  unto  it:  "Well  then  I 
shall  see  thee  again."  The  spirit  presently  vanished  away,  and  Brutal 
called  hie  men  unto  him,  who  told  him  that  they  heard  no  noise,  nor 
saw  anything  at  all."  (Quoted  F.  W.  Moorman,  8hakespeare*s  QhoeU,  In 
Modern  Language  Review,  I,  3.  p.  194-195.)  In  both  Caesar's  Revenge 
and  Shakespeare's  J.  O.  (IV,  III,  L  272)  this  wonderful  strange  and 
monstrous  shape  is  clearly  Caesar's  ghost. 

Nothing  in  the  mere  dialogue  of  Julius  Caesar,  however,  indicates  that 
the  ghost  is  more  than  he  himself  professes  to  be, — Brutus's  evil  spirit 
The  similarity  of  Richard's  situation  to  that  of  Brutus  In  this  extract 
from  Plutarch  might  easily  have  struck  the  dramatist  at  work  on  a 
play  about  Richard  III.  This  would  have  been  particularly  evident  If 
the  author  of  some  of  the  lost  plays  on  Julius  Caesar  had  made  the 
ghost  no  more  than  he  was  in  Plutarch, — Brutus's  own  evil  spirit 
Brutus  is  in  his  tent  "one  night  very  late" ;  Richard  says :  "The  lights 
burne  blew.     It  is  not  dead  midnight" 

The  ghost  says  to  Brutus,  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit."  Richard  in  D  learns 
that  the  ghost  is  himself.  The  men  whom  Brutus  calls  in  "heard  no 
noise,  nor  saw  anything  at  all" ;  the  page  whom  Richard's  terror  summons 
finds  nothing  but  "empty  mist  which  confuses  the  eye  of  your  under- 
standing." 

This  is  highly  conjectural,  of  course,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ghost  of  Brutus  in  Plutarch  may  have  served  as  an 
analogy  for  this  strange  alter  ego  in  an  early  English  drama.  The  ter- 
rifying noises  that  the  Dutch  Richard  hears  are  but  echoes  of  the  hor- 
rible sounds  of  Hades  which  ring  in  the  ears  and  overflow  in  the  speech 
of  every  Senecan  ghost. 
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2.  In  D  the  princess  recoils  in  horror  at  his  proposal  and 
starts  to  leave.  Then  Richard  asks  "Why  this  pretence!" 
"No  pretence  at  all",  answers  Elizabeth,  "but  real  terror  for 
your  vile  deed."  So  in  8,  Anne  is  on  the  point  of  leaving 
with  "Therefore  be  gone"  (1.  53). 

Richabd:    Sweet  Saint,  for  charity  be  not  so  cant 
Aiimc:     Foule  Divell — 

Thy  deeds  inhumane  and  unnatnrall 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatnrall. 

3.  In  D  Elizabeth  calls  Richard  a  murderer  in  so  many 
words,  "who  has  drank  his  father's  blood  and  ours  too." 

In  S  we  find  the  following  dialogue : 

Anne:    That  did'st  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Riohabd:    Say  that  I  slew  them  not 

Anne:    Then  say  they  were  not  slaine 

But  dead  they  are,  and  divilish  slave  by  thee. 

4.  Elizabeth  says,  "My  eyes  cannot  endure  the  sight  of 
you.  If  it  might  be,  I  should  prefer  to  be  blind  to  seeing  you 
any  longer." 

Anne  says,  "Out  of  my  sight  thou  dost  infect  my  eyes." 

5.  Finally  Elizabeth  longs  for  a  sword  that  she  may  pierce 
her  uncle's  vitals.  In  S,  Richard  offers  his  sword  to  Anne  in 
mock  despair: 

Loe  heere  I  lend  thee  this  sharpe-pointed  Sword 

Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  brest. 

And  let  the  Soule  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 

I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 

And  humbly  begge  the  death  upon  my  knee 

(He  layes  his  brest  open,  she  offers  at  with  his  sword.) 

The  resemblances  in  the  resistance  of  the  two  women  to  the 
wooing  of  Richard,  presented  in  speeches  of  the  same  sort 
of  Senecan  extravagance  in  both  emotion  and  speech,  are  strik- 
ing. Up  to  the  moment  at  which  Richard  begins  to  sway 
Anne,  the  two  scenes,  both  without  any  warrant  in  the  chron- 
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VI 


The  facts  invite  further  explanation.  All  the  similarities 
which  have  been  indicated  can  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  van  den  Bos  had  before  him,  when  he  wrote,  one  of 
the  English  Chronicles  and  all  three  of  the  English  play* 
under  discussion.  Such  an  hypothesis  is  inherently  im- 
probable and  becomes  practically  impossible  when  we  re- 
member the  nature  of  Richardus  Teitius,  which  has  per- 
haps the  most  points  in  common  with  D.  It  was  an  aca- 
demic play,  never  printed,  as  far  as  is  known,  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  so  cloistered  that  no  critic  hai 
thought  it  possible  to  assume  that  even  Shakespeare  knew  it 
That  it  should  have  travelled  to  Amsterdam  is  highly  im- 
probable; that  it  should  have  travelled  in  company  with  a 
Chronicle  and  two  other  plays  on  the  same  subject  is,  humanly 
speaking,  sheer  impossibility. 

The  other  possible  hypothesis  is  that  van  den  Bos  received, 
through  the  same  channel  by  which  he  received  Lingvo,  an 
Ehglish  play  which  he  translated  freely  into  Dutch.  Such  is 
the  method  by  which  his  other  translations  were  produced. 
The  pathetic  figure  of  the  roses  in  his  dedication  of  the  play  is 
most  easily  explained  if  it  be  regarded  as  the  description  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  old  play. 

The  position  of  such  a  lost  tragedy  in  the  English  dramatic 
saga  must  remain  conjectural.  The  following  guess  seems  to 
satisfy  all  the  conditions.  Sometime  after  the  composition  of 
Richardus  Tertius  one  of  the  university  dramatists1*  who  was 
familiar  with  the  Latin  play  wrote  a  Chronicle  History  on  the 
subject  of  Richard  III,  in  a  popular  form  designed  for  the 
popular  stage.    Being  strongly  under  the  Senecan  influence 


tf  Marlowe  was  at  Cambridge  In  1582,  when  we  know  from  the  Bod- 
leian MS  of  R.  T.  that  it  was  produced  at  St.  Johns.  Greene  took  nil 
B.A.  at  this  same  college  in  1578  and  his  M.A.  in  1583.  He,  too,  was 
thus  probably  present  when  the  play  was  given.  Peele  was  a  student 
at  Oxford  for  nine  years  before  1581  and  helped  Dr.  Oager  produce  two 
of  his  Latin  plays  there  in  June,  1583.     (Churchill,  271.) 


L.     VAN     DEN     BOSCH, 

ROODE  en  WITTE 

*      O      O     S 


OF 


LANKASTER  en  JORK. 

BLYEINDENT      TBBVB8PEL. 

Qui  ferret  plus  ipse  timet,  fors  ista  Tyrannis 
Convenit.  Claudian. 


tamsterdam,  Gedrukt  by  tymon  hovthaak. 

Poor  Dirk  Cornelisz'.   Houthaak,  Boekverkooper  op  de  hoek 
van  de  Nieuwezijds  Kolk.    mdc.    li. 
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Spreekers. 

Richard,  Hartog  van  Qlocester,  naderhand  Konink. 

Edward  De  Vijfde,  Jonge  Konink  van  Engeland. 

Hartog  Van  Bukkinoham. 

Aertsbissghof  Van  Jork,  Kancelier. 

Elizabeth,  Oude  Koningen  van  Engelond. 

Heer  Hastings. 

Heer  Stanley. 

Elizabeth,  Princes  van  Engelond,  dochter  van  Eduard  de 

IV. 
Hendrik,  Graaf  van  Richmond. 
Major  Van  London. 
1,  2,  3,  Raadsheeren. 
Hopman. 
Kamerling  van  Richard. 


DRAMATIS  Personae. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  King. 
Edward  the  Fifth,  Young  King  of  England. 
Duke  or  Buckingham. 
ABOHBI8HOP  of  York,  Chancellor. 
Elizabeth,  Former  Queen  of  England. 
Lord  Hastings. 
Lord  Stanley. 

[,  Princess  of  England,  Daughter  of  Edward  the  IV. 


Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Mayor  of  London. 

1,  2,  3  Councillors. 

Captain. 

Chamberlain  of  Richard. 
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Edelman  van  den  Graaf  van  Richmond. 

1,  2,  Booden. 

Kamenieb  van  de  Koningen. 

Sib  Tyrel. 

Robbkrt,  Dienaar  van  Stanley. 

DlENAAB. 
DlQTON. 

Spook. 


NOBLKMAN  QT  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND 
1,  2  MESSENGERS. 

A  Lady  in  Waiting  or  the  Queen. 

Sib  Tyrel 

Robert,  Servant  of  Stanley. 

Servant. 

DlGHTON. 

Ghost. 


ZWYGENDE 

Jongen  Habtog  van  Jobk. 

Twee  Dochters  van  Konink  Edward. 

Eenige  Edelen  en  Soldaten. 


s 

Young  Dukb  of  York. 

Two  Daughters  of  King  Edward. 

Noblemen  and  Soldiers. 
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't  It  waar  (en  laat  u  dit  ten  hoogsten  vry  behagfen) 
Men  heeft  de  handen  aan  u  broeder  Grai  gestagen, 
En  hoe  is  zulken  zaak,  dat  bid  ik  u,  geschiet? 
Was  zulks  met  toestant  van  de  rest  der  Orooten  niett 
En  om  de  misdaet  van  zo  vuile  schelmeryen. 

Kon:    Dat's  niet  bewezen. 

Hart  :  Ja,  dat  zijn  hun  veinzeryen ! 

Hun  meeste  loosheit  is  dat  hunnen  handel  licht 
Niet  kom  ten  voorschijn  aan  u  Koninklijk  gezieht: 
Daar's  echter  blijk  genoeg,  als  alle  oogen  zagen 
[20]  De  schatten  nit  den  Tour,  en  wapens  weghgedragen. 
En  waarom  (al  en  wort  dat  niet  zo  kLaar  gezeit) 
Als  tot  belaging  van  u  jonge  Majesteit 
Zy  weten  dat  gy  zijt  noch  teer  en  onbedreven, 
En  dat  maakt  schelmen  toe  te  leggen  op  u  leven ; 
Maar  weinig  denkt  dien  drog,  en  wie  u  meer  bdaagt, 
Dat  uwen  Oom  een  hart  in  zijnen  boezem  draagt, 
't  Geen  eerder  breken,  en  door  kragt  van  een  zal 

splyten, 
Eer  dat  hem  iemant  schult  van  ontrouw  zal  verwyten. 
Gy  slacht  een  zieke  die  door  koorts  aan  't  razen  daat, 

It  is  true  and  it  should  please  you  in  the  highest  degree  that  your 
brother  Grey  has  been  arrested.  And  how,  I  ask  you,  did  such  a 
thing  occur?  Was  it  not  sanctioned  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Noblemen 
on  account  of  the  wrong  of  such  filthy  villanies? 

King:     That's  not  proved. 

Duke:  Yes,  so  they  pretend!  Their  greatest  cunning  is  that 
their  machinations  are  not  evident  to  your  royal  eyes.  Thaw 
was  real  proof  enough,  when  all  eyes  beheld  [20]  the  treuart 
taken  from  the  tower  and  the  weapons  carried  off.  And  for  what 
purpose  (even  though  they  do  not  say  so  openly)  bat  for  the  be- 
leaguring  of  your  young  Majesty?  They  know  that  you  are  still 
callow  and  inexperienced,  and  that  causes  the  villains  to  scheme 
against  your  life.  But  little  do  these  deceivers  and  whoever  else 
threatens  you,  realize  that  your  uncle's  heart  beats  true  within  his 
breast,  that  it  would  sooner  break  and  split  by  main  force  than 
have  anyone  reproach  it  with  faithlessness.    Tou  are  like  a  sick 
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De  Kroon  opzetten,  't  spijt  zo  wie  dat  maeh  benyden 
[60]  Al  kost  het  my  mijn  hooft,  voor  u,  ik  mach't  wel 
lyden ; 
Maar  ziet,  den  Kaucelier. 

Biss:  Hoe  gaat  het  u  Mevrouw? 

Heer  Hastings,  zijt  gegroet. 

Kon  :  Gedurig  in  de  rouw, 

Mijn  Heer,  mijn  treurig  hart  kan  geen  vertroostmg 
lyden. 

Biss :    De  tochten  van't  gemoed  verand'ren  met  de  tyden. 

Kon  :    Gelijk  mijn  Heer  zeer  wel  en  bondig  heeft  gezeit, 
Wei  eer  was  hy  in  staat  die  nn  ter  neder  leid; 
Ik  geef  mijn  zelf  de  eer,  en  zo  ik  denk  met  reden, 
Gods  roei  te  hebben  met  veel  andere  geleden. 

Biss :    De  tegenspoeden  die  den  mensch  op  aarden  lijd, 
[70]  Zijn  bitter,  al  zo  lang  gy  in  het  midden  zijt; 

Maar  alsze  deur  zijn,  en  berooft  van  hare  krachten, 
Verwekkenze  in  ons  hart  verheugde  nagedachten: 
't  Zijn  vruchten,  die,  hoe  wars  en  walg'  lijk  datze  ajn, 
Het  hart  verstrekken  tot  bequame  Medecijn; 
Maar  in  het  aanzien  van  zo  u  als  onze  dingen, 
Vind  ik  geen  oorzaak  van  zo  veel  bekommeringen, 
Zo  innebeelden,  't  geen  ook  hier  niet  komt  te  pas, 

the  one  here  with  you,  in  spite  of  those  who  oppose  it  [60]  Even 
though  it  costs  me  my  life,  for  your  sake,  I.  will  endure  it  But  see, 
the  Chancellor  comes. 

Bish:     How  is  it  with  you  my  lady?    Lord  Hastings,  my  greeting. 

Queen:  Steadily  mourning,  my  Lord;  my  sad  heart  can  brook  no 
comfort 

Bish:     The  whims  of  the  mind  alter  with  the  times. 

Queen:  As  my  lord  has  well  and  tersely  said,  he  who  now  lies 
stricken  was  formerly  in  high  estate.  I  feel  honored,  and  I  think 
with  reason,  to  have  endured  with  many  others  the  chastisement  of 
God. 

Bish:  The  adversity  which  man  endures  on  earth  [70]  is  hitter 
as  long  as  he  is  face  to  face  with  it.  But  when  it  is  past,  and  shorn 
of  its  power,  it  awakens  in  our  hearts  happy  reflections.  It  hears 
fruits,  which  however  unpalatable  and  nauseous,  afford  the  heart 
effective  medicine.  But  in  the  aspect  of  your  affairs,  as  well  as  of 
our  own,  I  find  no  reason  for  so  much  grief.    Vain  imaginations 
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En  quelling  op,  tot  datze  eindlijk  my  verdrukken, 
yt  Begin  is  goet,  het  eind  zal  u  ook  wel  gelukken ; 
Gy  eist  mijn  zoon!  niet  waarf  den  Rijksvoogt  eyBcht 

mijn  kind, 
Voor  my,  'k  en  geef  hem  niet,  gaat,  zoekt  daar  gy  hem 

vind; 
Maar  brand  u  vingers  niet,  noch  kreukelt  u  geweten, 

[100]  De  plaats,  waar  in  wy  zijn,  is  heilig  moet  gy  weten. 
0 !  adderlijk  gebroet,  wat  broet  gy  niet  voor  quaat, 
Hoe  ver  dat  ook  de  drift  van  uwe  booeheid  gaat 
0  staatzucht!  wat  vermach  u  yver  doeh  te  stuiten! 
Wat  ommekring  dat  bits  en  loopend  vuur  te  slnitenf 
Oy  eyscht  mijn  zoon !  ja,  kom  en  eischt  de  moeder  mee, 
En  hare  dochters,  rukt  haar  nit  de  heil'ge  stee, 
Schent  Kerk  en  Kerkenplicht,  drijft  spot  met  alle 

Bechten, 
Kant  u  met  dwinglandy  om  Godsdienst  te  bevechten, 
Vertreet  de  Wet  en  al  wat  tot  de  Wet  behoort, 

[110]  Haalt  vloeken  op  u  hals,  ja,  vaart  'er  vry  mee  voort, 
Geen  dwang  en  stut  n,  't  zal  u  alles  wel  gedyen. 
Hast  :     Mevrou 

secret  cunning;  go,  load  me  with  grief  and  torture,  until  they  at 
last  overwhelm  me.  The  beginning  is  auspicious,  and  the  end  wul 
also  prove  favorable  to  you.  Tou  demand  my  son,  do  you  not?  Tkt 
regent  demands  my  child.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  give  him  up.  Go 
seek  him  where  you  can  find  him,  but  take  care  lest  you  burn  your 
fingers  or  besmirch  your  conscience.  [100]  The  place  in  which 
we  are,  you  must  know  is  holy.  Oh  serpent  race,  what  evils  do  yon 
not  breed!  How  far  the  eagerness  of  your  evil  extends!  Oh  politi- 
cal ambition!  What  then  may  check  your  zeal?  What  circumfer- 
ence can  bound  your  fierce  and  running  fire?  Vou  demand  my  son! 
Gome,  I  pray  you,  and  demand  the  mother  too,  and  her  daughters; 
drag  her  from  the  sanctuary;  scorn  the  church  and  her  ordinances; 
make  sport  of  all  her  laws;  join  with  tyranny  in  war  on  religion. 
Override  the  law  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  [110]  draw  curses 
down  upon  you.  Yes,  fare  freely  forward;  no  compulsion  restrains 
you;  you  shall  prosper  in  all  that  you  do. 
Hast:     My  lady 
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Biss :    Vol  tochten  in  den  geest. 
Hast:  Vol  druk  en  harde  slagen. 

Kon  :     Ei !  my ! 

Biss :  Zagt,  zy  bekomt. 

Kon:  Waar  heen,  vervloekte  hantf 

[130]  Waar  henen  met  mijn  kint,  mijn  hart,  mijn  inge- 
wandt 

Kom,  neemt  de  Moeder  mee,  of  doot  my  voor  het 
scheyen. 
Biss :    Mevrou. 

Kon:  Wie  roept  my  daarf 

Biss:  Bedaar,  laat  af  van  schreydn. 

Eon:    Zijt  gy't  mijn  waarde  manf  zijt  gy't  mijn  betgenootf 

Och  Eduart !  men  rukt  u  kinders  uit  mijn  schoot ; 

Och  man! 
Biss:  Mevrou,  bedaar,  komt  weder  by  u  zinnen. 

Kon  :    Och  laas,  waar  ben  ik?  smart,  hoe  zal  ik  u  verwinnen! 
Biss :    Princes,  zet  u  ter  neer,  en  geef t  doch  reen  gehoor. 
Eon  :    Ja  gy,  gy  zijt  de  man,  6  Bissehop !  is  dat  voor 

De  gunst  die  gy  wel  eer  hebt  van  ons  huis  genooten? 
[140]  Des  tuig  u  eigen  hart,  des  tuigen  alle  Grooten, 

Bisu:     Her  spirit  full  of  passion. 

Hast:     Full  of  oppression  and  hard  blows. 

Queen:     Ah  me! 

Bish:     Soft,  she  revives. 

Queen:  Whither,  accursed  hand!  [130]  Whither  with  my  child, 
my  heart,  my  very  bowels.  Come  take  the  mother  too,  or  slay  me 
before  the  separation. 

Bish:     My  Lady . 

Queen:     Who  calls  me  there? 

Bish:    Calm  yourself,  cease  crying. 

Queen:  Is  that  you,  my  true  husband?  Is  that  you,  my  bed- 
fellow? Alas,  Edward!  your  children  are  snatched  from  my  bosom. 
Oh  my  husband! 

Bish:     Calm  yourself,  my  Lady,  return  to  your  senses. 

Queen:     Alas,  where  am  I?    Grief,  how  shall  I  conquer  thee? 

Bish:     Princess,  sit  down,  and  give  ear  to  reason. 

Queen:  Yes  you,  you  are  the  man,  oh  Bishop!  Is  this  repayment 
for  the  favors  from  our  house  which  formerly  you  have  enjoyed? 
[140]     Of  this  let  your  own  heart  be  witness;   of  this  let  all  the 
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[200]  Dit  kloppen  van  mijn  hart,  dit  rijzen  van  mijn  haaren, 
Dit  staam  len  van  mijn  tong,  dit  beven  van  mijn  leen, 
Dit  tranen  van't  gezicht,  't  geen  uitgemergelt  scheen 
Door  lankzaam  hartenleed,  en  onvermoeide  klachten, 
Bereiden  my  geen  minder  onheil  te  verwachten. 

Biss:    Al't  geen  Mevrouwe  noemt  is  treurigheid  gemeen. 

Kon  :    Maar  van  geen  vron  als  ik. 

Biss:  Van  jammer  overstreen. 

Kon  :    Maar  van  't  begin  geleert  tot  drok  en  onbehagen. 

Biss :    Te  meer  vermoeit  van  zo  bezwaarden  pak  te  dragen. 

Eon  :    Die  de  vermoeitheid  zelf  voor  lang  al  is  gewent. 

[210]     Biss:     't  Blijkt  klaarlijk  aan  de  staat  waar  in  gy 

heden  bent. 

Eon  :    Maar  nu  betreur  ik  niet  het  geen  ik  heb  te  lyden ; 
Maar't  ge6  ik  wagt. 

Biss :  Een  droom. 

Eon:  Een  onheil  niet  te  mijden 

Een  onheil 't  geen  my  naakt  en  zo  de  vrees  vergroot 
En  had  ik't  op  den  hals  alreeds,  't  en  was  geen  noot, 
Al  dragende  zou  ik  dat  lyden  leeren  dragen, 
Nu  vrees  ik  te  gelijk,  en  moet  mijn  leed  beklagen, 

hammering  of  my  veins,  [200]  this  beating  of  my  heart,  this  rifl- 
ing of  my  hair,  this  stammering  of  my  tongue,  this  trembling  of  my 
limbs,  these  tears  on  my  face  which  through  slow  grief  of  the  heart 
and  ceaseless  complaint  is  exhausted  in  appearance,  prepare  me  to 
expect  no  lesser  misfortune. 

Bish:     All  that  my  Lady  says  is  characteristic  of  all  sorrow. 

Queen:     But  of  no  woman  like  me. 

Bish:     Overcome  with  grief. 

Queen:     From  the  beginning  instructed  in  sorrow  and  distress. 

Bish:     The  more  wearied  from  supporting  so  grievous  a  burden. 

Queen:     Who  long  has  been  familiar  with  weariness  itself. 
[210]    Bish:     That  is  shown  clearly  by  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
you  are  today. 

Queen:  But  now  I  do  not  regret  the  suffering  Itself  but  the 
anticipation  of  it 

Bish:     A  dream! 

Queen:  A  misfortune  not  to  be  avoided, — one  which  approaches 
and  thereby  magnifies  the  fear.  If  it  were  already  upon  me,  it 
would  be  no  grief.     In  enduring  the  sorrow  I  should  learn  how  to 
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Maar  wat  hem  overkomt,  gy  moet  u  zdel  verpanden, 
AUeenig  zal  ik  hem  weer  eischen  van  u  handen. 
Gaat  Bisschop,  gaat  mijn  kind !  vertrekt,  gy  hebt  ver- 
lof. 
Biss :    Vaart  wel  Mevrouw,  den  Heer  die  wisch  u  tranen  of, 

Die  wil  u  droeve  zorg  met  nieuwe  vreugt  betalen. 
[240]     Kon:    Of  eer  op   't  alderlest  ten  gravewaard  doen 
dalen. 
Ach!  brengt  my  na  mijn  bed,  mijn  dochters,  brengt 

my  heen, 
'k  En  mag  van  droef  heid  my  niet  houden  op  de  leen. 
Heer  Hastings,  zo  gy  wilt,  gy  hebt  verlof  te  scheiden. 
Hast  :    Mevrou,  ik  moet  u  eerst  tot  uwe  rust  geleiden. 

ACT.  I.    Scene  3. 

Buckingham.    Hartog  van  Glocester.    Bisschop  van  Iork. 

Buk  :    En  ofze  niet  en  wou? 

Hart:  Men  zouze  moeten  dwingen. 

Buk  :    En  waar  dog  toe? 

Hart  :  Om  op  een  andren  toon  te  zingen. 

seize  him;  I  release  him;  but  whatever  happens  to  him,  your  soul 
must  be  surety.  From  your  hands  alone  shall  I  demand  him  again. 
Go,  Bishop;  go  my  child;  depart;  you  have  my  permission. 

Bish:  Farewell,  my  Lady.  May  the  Lord  dry  your  tears, — He 
who  will  reward  your  bitter  grief  with  new  Joy. 
[240]  Queen:  Or  rather,  at  the  last  make  me  descend  into  the 
grave.  Oh,  take  me  to  my  bed,  my  daughters,  bear  me  hence.  For 
very  sorrow  I  may  not  stand  upon  my  legs.  Lord  Hastings,  if  you 
desire  it,  you  have  my  permission  to  depart. 

Hast:     My  Lady,  I  must  first  conduct  you  to  your  couch. 


Buckingham,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Bishop  of  York 

Buck:  And  what  if  she  did  not  wish  to  do  it? 

Duke:  She  would  have  to  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

Buck:  And  for  what  purpose? 

Duke:  In  order  to  sing  in  another  key. 

Buck:  The  holy  place  protects  her  from  your  compulsion. 
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Hart:  Verzonden,  of  in  banden. 

Gelegt  zijn,  of  het  geen  gy  zelfs  het  zekerst  acht. 

[20]  Buk  :  Wat  gy  besluit,  of  niet  mijn  Heer,  in  u  gedacht, 
*k  En  hoop  niet  dat  gy  zoud  u  Neven  onheil  bronwen, 
Was't  zo?  rond  uit,  zo  was  de  raadslag  my  berouwen; 
Laat  u  de  heerschzucht  doch  vervoeren  nooit  zo  veer, 
(Dat  ik  dus  ernstig  ben  vergeeft  my  doch  mijn  Heer) 
Den  Hemel  wil  u  voor  alzulken  zin  behoeden, 

Zou't   zo  toegaan,    't   gedijde  ons  nimmermeer  ten 
goede, 

Uit  schelms  bestaan  en  nam  nooit   Christen  goede 
hoop. 
Hart  :     Stelt  gy  een  Koninkrijk,  een  Kroone  zo  goet  koop  f 
Buk:    Acht  gy  onnoozel  bloed  dan  zo  gering  van  waardenf 
[30]     Hart  :    Hy  moet  geen  bloed  ontzien  die  Scepters  durft 

aanvaarden, 
Gemeenlijk  koopt  men  zo  de  Rijken. 
Buk:  Wei,  voor  my, 

Heeft  sulks  de  Rijkxvoogt  voor,  ik  hou  mijn  handen 
vry. 
Hart:     Een  kind'ren  hart  heeft  nooit  een  mannen  daad  be- 
gonnen. 

Duke:     Dispatched  or  put  in  chains  or  whatever  you  yountlf 
deem  the  surest  way. 

[20]  Buck:  Whatever  you  have  resolved  in  your  mind,  I  hope 
that  you  would  not  brew  mischief  for  your  nephews.  Were  this  to, 
frankly  I  should  repent  of  the  plot  Never  let  ambition  lead  you 
so  far  astray.  (My  Lord,  you  will  forgive  me  that  I  am  thus  in 
earnest)  Heaven  will  keep  you  from  such  a  sin.  Should  such  a 
thing  come  to  pass,  it  would  never  yield  us  good.  A  Christian 
never  derives  good  hope  from  the  courses  of  a  rogue. 

Duke:     Do  you  consider  a  kingdom,  a  crown  so  cheap? 

Buck:     Do  you  then  consider  innocent  blood  of  so  little  worth? 
[30]        Duke:     He  who  dares  to  take  sceptres  must  not  be  afraid 
of  spilling  blood.    A  kingdom  is  usually  bought  in  this  way. 

Buck:     Well,  for  my  part,  if  the  regent  has  such  plans,  I  shall 
keep  my  hands  free. 

Duke:     A  childish  heart  has  never  performed  a  man's  deed. 
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Was  strakx  een  aanwas  tot  beroerten  in  u  staat; 
Of  d'een  of  d'ander,  die  u  handel  tegen  gaat, 
Was  machtig  om  u  Kroon  en  leven  te  berooven, 
Zo  dik  zijn  moedigheid  zijn  reden  gink  te  boven; 
Oft  leven  minder  wierd  van  prijs  als  lof  en  eer, 
Elk  na  Tyrannen  bloed  zon  dorsten  even  zeer. 

Hart  :    Die  schantnaam  en  zal  ik  doch  eehter  niet  ontvlieden. 

Buk  :     't  Is  beter  zonder  bloed  te  winnen  het  gebieden, 
Als  dat  men  zijne  Troon  op  bloed  en  tranen  vest, 

[60]       Als't  quaat  zal  zijn,  is  't  minst  te  kiezen  't  aklerbest 

Hart  :     *t  Is  maar  een  voorstel,  en  noch  var  van  mijn  geden- 
ken, 
En  of  ik  toestand  hen  aan't  leven  niet  te  krenken, 
Met  wat  voor  middelen,  zeg  op,  en  wat  voor  konst 
Breng  ik  hen  nit,  en  my  in  d'onderdanen  gnnstf 
Men  kent  hen  datze  zijn  uit  Eduard  gesprooten, 
My  voor  een  broeder,  hen  voor  erffelijke  looten. 

Buk  :    Zulkx  moest  door  loosheid  zijn  verduistert  en  verdooft, 
Men  geef  van  Bastardy  een  brandmerk  voor  haar 
hooft. 

Hart:    Van  Bastardy!  hoe  dat? 

Buk  :  De  wettigheid  te  stooren 

an  act  approvingly,  would  immediately  add  strength  to  the  turmoil 
in  your  kingdom.  Someone  or  other  who  objected  to  your  acts  would 
be  strong  enough  to  rob  you  of  your  crown  and  your  life  as  surely 
ad  his  bravery  was  stronger  than  his  reason.  Whether  or  not  mere 
life  is  worth  more  than  praise  and  honor,  in  any  case,  everyone 
would  thirst  equally  for  a  tyrant's  blood. 

Duke:     That  shameful  name  I  shall  not  escape  in  any  case. 

Buck:  It  is  better  to  gain  a  kingdom  without  bloodshed  than  to 
establish  a  throne  on  blood  and  tears.  [60]  When  some  evil  is  in- 
evitable, it  is  best  to  choose  the  least  one. 

Duke:  It  is  but  a  suggestion  and  still  far  from  my  thought 
And  if  I  agree  that  their  lives  are  not  to  be  injured,  by  what  means 
pray,  and  by  what  sort  of  art  shall  I  supersede  them  in  favor  with 
the  subjects?  It  is  known  that  they  are  born  of  Edward's  stock,  and 
that  I  am  his  brother  and  they,  his  legitimate  offspring. 

Buck:  This  must  be  made  obscure  and  destroyed  through  cun- 
ning.   Let  them  be  branded  with  bastardy. 

Duke:     With  bastardy?    How? 

Buck:     By  destroying  the  legitimacy    [70]    of  the  marriage  from 
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[90]       Biss :  Dat  kunt  gy  zelf  wel  peinxen, 

Een  moeders  hart  hoe  noocT  het  zulke  panden  geef. 
Hart:    Vergeefze  moeilijkheid.    Weest  welkom  lieve  Neef, 
Den  Heer  die  weet  alleen,  gezeten  in  den  hooge, 
Met  welken  vreugt  ik  u  doorluchtigheid  beooge; 
U  naakt  noch  smart  noch  smaat,  ten  minsten  dat  ik 

weet, 
Is  moeder  droevig,  dat  is  my  van  harten  leet ; 
En  heeft  Mevrou  haar  hier  zo  qualijk  in  gehouwen, 
Ik  hoop  zy  heeft  van  my  geen  quaat  of  misvertrouwen. 
Biss :    Dat's  meerder  als  ik  weet,  ten  minsten  geeft  het  smart, 
[100]  Te  scheiden  van  een  kind,  aan't  moederlijke  hart, 

't  Is  al  haar  troost  na't  schijnt,  en  wat  belangt  het 

schroomen, 
Ik  heb  het  alles  op  mijn  ziel  en  eed  genomen. 
Ontfangt  mijn  Heer  nu  voorts  het  geen  my  is  ver- 
trouwt. 
Hart  :     Qetrouwe  Heer,  ik  dank  u  y ver  duizentvout ; 

Kom  gaan  wy.    dat  men  voort  mijn  waarde  Neven 

beide 
Met  Vorstelijke  stoet  tot  na  het  Hof  geleide, 
Op  dat  zy  in  den  Tour  verzorgt  en  zeker  zijn. 
Mijn  Neef ,  met  u  verlof.    kom  Heeren,  volgt  gy  mijn. 

[90]  Bish:  You  can  well  imagine  yourself  with  what  difficulty  a 
mother's  heart  gives  up  such  a  pledge. 

Duke:  Fruitless  anxiety!  Welcome,  dear  nephew,  God  on  His 
Heavenly  throne  alone  knows  with  what  joy  I  behold  your  Highnesa. 
Neither  grief  nor  injury  threatens  you,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 
If  your  mother  is  sad,  that  grieves  me  to  the  heart.  And  if  my  Lady 
acts  with  so  much  grief  in  this  matter,  I  hope  that  she  has  no  evil 
suspicions  or  mistrust  of  me. 

Bish:  That  is  more  than  I  know.  At  least  it  pains  a  mother's 
[100]  heart  to  part  with  a  child.  He  is,  it  seems,  nearly  all  her 
comfort;  hut,  as  far  as  her  fear  is  concerned,  I  have  taken  an  oath 
on  my  soul  to  be  responsible  for  everything.  Receive,  my  Lord, 
what  has  been  entrusted  to  me. 

Duke:  Faithful  Lord,  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your 
zeal.  Come  let  us  go.  Let  both  our  worthy  nephews  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Court  with  royal  escort  that  they  may  be  cared  for 
with  safety  in  the  Tower.  My  nephew,  by  your  leave.  Come  Lords, 
follow  me. 
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Om  van  de  krooning  van  cms  jonge  Vorst  te  spreken: 

De  tijd  die  nadert  vast,  en  om  in  geen  gebreken 

Te  blyven,  is  het  nut  de  zaken  gae  te  slaan, 

Is't  alles  welt 
Biss:  God  lot 

Hart  :  De  Vorsten  zitten  aan. 

Buk  :    De  Rijxvoogt  neem  zijn  plaats. 
Hart  :  Ik  moet  wat  staande  kouten. 

Heer  Bisschop,  by  zo  var'k  mijn  zelven  dorst  vcr- 
stouten, 
[10]  Een  beed'  was  't  die  ik  u  wel  garen  vergen  sou. 
Bias :    Een  beed  'mijn  Heer  f 
Hart:  Een  beed',  en  die  ik  a  vertrouw 

Gy  niet  zult  weigeren. 
Biss :  Geenzins. 

Hart  :  Ik  ben  met  lusten, 

En  kreeg  ik't  niet,  gewis  ik  zou  niet  konnen  rasten; 

Ik  boor  gy  schoone  vrucht  in  awen  boomgaart  hebt, 

En  schoon  ik  weet  dat  gy  daar  groot  vermaak  in 
schept, 

Verzoek  ik,  ach !  %  en  durf,  ik  schei'er  nit  ten  lesten. 
Biss :    Zo 't  u  gelief t  mijn  Heer,  't  is  al  tot  uwen  beaten. 

Duke:  The  same  to  the  Lords.  Tou  come  in  good  time  to  sens 
the  kingdom  by  discussing  the  coronation  of  our  young  Prince. 
The  time  is  surely  approaching,  and  in  order  to  have  nothing 
neglected,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  matter.    Is  all  well? 

Bishop:     Yes,  thank  God. 

Duke:     Let  the  Princes  take  their  places. 

Buck:     Let  the  regent  take  his  place. 

Duke:  I  must  chat  a  little  standing.  Lord  Bishop,  if  I  dan 
venture  it,  [10]  there  is  a  request  which  I  should  like  to  make  of 
you. 

Bish:     A  request,  my  Lord? 

Duke:     A  request, — one  which  I  trust  that  you  will  not  refuse. 

Bish:     By  no  means. 

Duke:  I  have  desires  and  if  I  do  not  satisfy  them,  I  shall  surely 
not  be  able  to  rest.  I  hear  that  you  have  fine  fruit  in  your  or- 
chard, and  I  already  know  that  you  take  great  delight  in  it  I  ask, 
yes,  I  dare  it.    No,  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up  after  all. 

Bish:     As  you  wish,  my  Lord;  it  is  just  as  you  please. 
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[30]  Mijn  dienaars,  haalt  terwijl  een  fles  vol  Grieksche 
wijn. 
Stanl  :    Heer  Hastings,  hoor  een  woort. 
Hast  :  Wat  zal  mijn  vrient  gebieden! 

Buk  :     't  Is  quaat  te  handelen  met  naaugezette  lieden, 

By  namen  daar  men  slechts  op  bloot  vermoeden  bouwt, 
't  Is  wonder  datze  u  noch  zo  veel  heeft  loevertronwt 
Hast  :    Dit  is  al  weer  aan,  is'tt 

Stanl:  Gy  spot  weer  met  mijn  spreken. 

Hast:    Al  weer  aan  komt  gy  my  het  hooft  met  droomen 
breken, 
Een  man  als  gy,  gaf  nooit  die  beuzelen  geloof . 
Biss :    In  die  gelegentheid  is't  oor  voor  reden  doof. 
Hast  :    Maar  mits  gy  my  zo  veel  van  droomen  weet  te  zeggen, 
[40]  Moet  gy  my,  zo  gy  wilt,  die  droom  eens  nyt  gaan 
leggen. 
Stanl:    W&l,  hoort  dan:   't  varken,  't  geen  u  had  gewont 

aan't  hooft, 

Dat  is 

Hast  :  Spreek  zacht. 

Staul:  Mijn  Heer  den  Rijkxvoogt,  en  gelooft 

be  alone  for  a  little  while,  but  I  shall  soon  be  here  with  you  again. 
[30]     My  servants,  bring  straightway  a  flask  of  Grecian  wine. 

Stan:     Lord  Hastings,  a  word  with  you. 

Hastings:     What  does  my  friend  wish? 

Buck:  It  is  hard  to  deal  with  suspicious  people;  chiefly  because 
they  build  on  mere  supposition.  It  is  a  wonder  that  she  has  eoa- 
flded  so  much  to  you. 

Hast:     You  are  at  it  again,  are  you? 

Stan:     You  ridicule  my  speech  again? 

Hast:  Again  you  come  to  addle  my  head  with  dreams.  A  man 
like  you  surely  never  gives  credence  to  trifles. 

Bish:     On  this  occasion  your  ear  is  deaf  to  reason. 

Hast:  But  if  you  can  tell  me  so  much  about  dreams,  [40]  yon 
must,  if  you  will,  proceed  to  explain  this  dream  too. 

Stan:  Well,  hear  then,  the  boar,  the  one  that  wounded  your  head, 
that  is 

Hast:    Speak  softly. 

Stan:     My  Lord  the  Regent;  and,  believe  me,  if  he  is  now  brew- 
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Hast:  liy  dunkt  by  is  verstoort 

Buk  :    Mijn  Heer,  is  u  iets  qaaats  bqjegentf 

Hast:  Niet  een  woort! 

[60]  Heer  Kancelier,  wat's  ditf 
Bias:  Wat  heeft  u  overvallen, 

Doorluchte  Vorst  t 
Stanl:  Hy  zwijgt. 

Hast:  Heer  Bijkxvoogt. 

Stan  :  Niet  met  alien, 

Geen  redenen  altoos,  help  Hemel!  wat  sal't  rijn! 
Buk  :    Zijn  Hoogheid  open  doch  rijn  moncL 
Hart:  O  mijn!  6  mijn! 

Biss:    Mijn  Heer. 
Hart:  O  boosheit! 

Buk:  Ach!  wilt  dog  u  hart  opbrekeiL 

Hast:    Het  schijnt  de  moed  is  vol,  hy  wil  en  kan  niet  spreke 
Buk  :    Wat  is  den  Vorst  gebeurt! 
Hart:  O  goddelooe  verraad! 

Stan:    Wat's  ditt 
Buk  :  Wie  is  hy  die  na  zulken  onheil  staatf 

Hast:  He  seems  to  be  disturbed. 

Buck:  My  Lord,  have  you  met  with  any  misfortune? 

Hast:  Not  a  word!     [60]    Lord  Chancellor,  what  is  this? 

Bish:  What  has  come  over  you,  Illustrious  Prince? 

Stan:  He  is  silent. 

Hast:  Lord  Regent 

Stan:  Nothing  at  all,  still  no  answer!  Heaven  help  us;  whit 
the  matter? 

Buck:  Tour  Highness,  do  but  open  your  mouth. 

Duke:  Ah  me!  Ah  me! 

Bish:  My  Lord! 

Dukx:  Oh  wickedness! 

Buck:  Will  your  heart  then  yield  its  secret?1 

Hast:  His  heart  seems  too  full;  he  can  and  will  not  speak. 

Buck:  What  has  happened  to  the  Prince? 

Duke:  Oh  godless  treachery! 

Stan:  What  is  it? 

Buck:  Who  is  he  who  attempts  such  mischief?  Let  the  Pro 
give  answer. 


*  Literally  "vomit  up." 
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U  Hoogheid  heef t  gequetst,  beledigt,  of  geschonden, 
Tot  baar  verschooning  is  geen  tong  in  mijnen  monde; 
[90]  Maar  wat  dat  Jane  Shoor  ten  laatsten  aan  mach  gaan, 
Ik  ken  haar  onschult,  en  ik  weet  daar  is  niet  aan, 
Te  goet  is't  hart  om  zulk  een  boosheid  te  bedryven, 
Verschoont  baar,  Herr,  want  ik  wil  borge  voor  haar 
blyven. 

Hart  :    Gy  borge  staan  voor  haar !  wie  staat  dan  borg  voor  a! 
Gy  zijt  het  eens  met  hen.  ziet  hier,  wat  zegt  gy  nut 

Hast  :    Wie !  ik  mijn  Heer  I 

Hart:  Ja,  gy. 

Hast:  Daar  wil  my  God  voor  hoede. 

Hart:    Gy  zijt  alleen  den  man,  6  drogl 

Hast  :  Hou  't  my  ten  goede, 

Mijn  Heer,  gy  zijt  verdoolt,  ik  stel  mijn  ziel  daar  voor. 

[100]     Hart:    De  zaak  leid  al  te  klaar,  6  snoode  schenderl 

hoor: 

Van  bin  :    Verraat,  verraat. 

Hart:  Zie  daar  mijn  lijfwacht  en  soldaten. 

harmed,  or  offended  you,  there  is  no  word  in  my  mouth  with  which 
to  excuse  her.  [90]  But  as  for  Jane  Shore,  I  know  her  innocence  at 
least  and  know  there  is  nothing  in  your  charge.  Her  heart  is  too 
good  to  commit  such  an  evil  deed.  Pardon  her,  my  Lord,  for  I  will 
stand  surety  for  her. 

Duke:     You  stand  surety  for  her!     Who,  then,  will  stand  surety 
for  you?    Tou  are  at  one  with  her.    See  here,  what  do  yon  say  now? 

Hast:     Who!  I,  my  Lord? 

Duke:    Tes,  you. 

Hast:     From  that  may  God  preserve  me. 

Duke:     You  alone  are  the  man,  oh  deceit! 

Hast:     Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  you  are  deceived;   upon  my  soul 
you  are. 

[100]     Duke:     The  thing  is  all  too  evident,  oh  wicked  violator! 
Hear. 

Fbom  Within:     Treason,  treason. 

Duke:     Come  hither,  soldiers  of  my  bodyguard. 
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Hart:  Dwingt  u  tong. 

Hast:  My  voor 

Habt:  \  Gebied  uomte  zwijgen. 

Hast  :    Stelt  my  voor  Recht. 

Hab  :  Oy  zult  terstond  u  vonnis  krijgen. 

Hast 

Habt 

Hast 

Hart 

Hast 

Hart 

Hast 

Hart 


En  unverhoort  T 

Ja,  reeds  verwonnen  van  de  daad. 
Waar  is  de  blijkt 

Hier  is't 

Waar  van! 

Van  a  vernid. 
Vergtm  my  dock  de  spraak. 

Oy  hebt  hier  niet  te  spreken. 
Vaart  met  hem  voort. 
Hast:  O  Heer!  wilt  gy  mijn  onschult  wreken. 

[20]     Hart:    Mijn  Heeren,  dit  verdriet  is  my  van  harten 

leedt; 
Maar't  Recht  en  mach  niet  zijn  gekrenkelt,  dat  gy't 
weet. 

Duke:  Hold  your  tongue. 

Hast:  Me  before 

Duke:  I  command  you  to  keep  silent 

Hast:  Take  me  before  the  court 

Duke:  Tou  shaU  straightway  hear  your  sentence. 

Hast:  And  unheard. 

Duke:  Yes,  already  condemned  by  your  deeds. 

Hast:  Where  is  the  proof? 

Duke:  It  is  here. 

Hast:  Of  what? 

(Duke:  Of  your  treason. 

Hast:  But  grant  me  speech. 

Duke:  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  say  here.    Away  with  feta. 

Hast:  Oh  Lord,  wilt  Thou  not  avenge  my  innocence? 
[20]        Duke:     My  Lords,  this  grief  lies  heavy  on  my  heart,  but 
Justice  may  not  be  thwarted;  that  ye  know. 
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En  van  u  Broeder  word  u  ondergang  beschooren, 
Des,  best  is't  dat  ik  zwijg,  de  wanden  hebben  ooren: 
Niet  dat  ik  u  mistrouw,  dat  wil  den  Hemel  niet! 
[20]       Maar  d'een  of  d'ander  die  ons  heimelijk  bespiet 
Dit  zal  ik  zeggen,  't  geen  my  niet  en  kan  bezwaren, 
Ik  wenschte  aan  onzen  Vorst  een  grooter  tal  van  jaren, 
Al  zoud'  het  zelver  aan  de  mijnen  zijn  gekort, 
(En  d 'Hemel  is  mijn  tuig  dat  my  de  liefde  port) 
Zo  lief  is  my't  gemeen.  nu  vrees  ik  zal  ons  hind'ren 
Het  kleen  ontzag  van  jonge  en  vaderlooze  kind'ren. 
Dat's  van  de  lasten  eend  die  d'onderdaan  bereid, 
Het  mogende  gebied  van  d'Opperhoofdigheid, 
En't  Bijk  het  welk  van  stam  tot  stamme  word  ged- 
reven, 
[30]  En  van  den  Vader  erft  op  kinderen  en  neven. 

Hier  bind  u't  noodlot  aan  der  Vorsten  blaam  of  deugt 
Met  banden,  die  gy  der  naturen  danken  meugt, 
Al  dat  gy  kunt,  dat  is  met  u  gebeden  koopen, 
En  met  u  bidden  van  den  goeden  Hemel  hoopen 
Een  Nazaat  voor  het  Rijk,  die  pit  en  harssens  heeft, 
En  daar  de  Godlijkheid  en  guide  deugt  in  leeft, 

snares  for  one;  and  one's  brother  who  accomplishes  one's  rain. 
Therefore,  it  is  best  that  I  keep  silent;  the  walls  have  ears.  Not 
that  I  suspect  you,  Heaven  forbid,  [20]  but  someone  or  other  who 
is  secretly  spying  upon  us.  This  I  shall  say  and  no  one  can  hold  it 
against  me.  I  wish  that  our  Prince  could  count  as  his  age  a  greater 
number  of  years,  even  should  they  be  subtracted  from  my  very  own. 
(And  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  it  is  love  that  prompts  me.)  Thus 
dear  is  the  common  weal  to  me.  Now  I  fear  that  we  shall  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  scant  respect  which  men  have  for  young  and  father- 
less children.  That  is  one  of  the  burdens  which  the  mighty  power  of 
the  chieftainship  and  the  kingdom  which  descends  from  family  to 
family  [30]  and  from  father  first  to  children  and  then  to  nephews. 
imposes  upon  subjects.  Fate,  in  this  matter,  binds  one  to  the  faults 
or  virtues  of  Princes  with  bands  for  which  one  may  thank  Nature. 
All  that  one  can  do  is  to  purchase,  with  petitions  and  prayers,  hope 
that  the  good  Heaven  will  grant  a  descendant  for  the  kingdom,  who 
has  pith  and  brain  and  in  whom  godlikeness  and  golden  virtue 
dwell.    If  one's  prayers  are  answered,  it  means  happiness  for  many 
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Blijft  echter  op  ona  hals  de  last  van  groote  sonden: 
Toen,  zeg  ik,  maakten  wy  ons  achuldig  aan'een  quail, 
9t  Geen  eeuwig  dijd  tot  schand  en  smaad  van  onsen 

staat, 
Mits  Koning  Richard,  't  geen  noch  Pomfret  meet 

beklagen, 
Den  wettelijken  Vorst  door  moorders  hand  verdagen, 
'    En  zulk  een  edel  tooed  so  renkloos  wierd  verplengt, 
*t  Geen  ieder  tot  een  blaam  van  Engeland  gedenkt, 
[60]  Als  't  geen  rich  self  so  licht  vertast  aan  wettige  Heeren. 
Biss :    Wat  dat  belangt,  dat  was  nocht  licht  lijk  te  beweeren; 
De  schulden  doen  ter  tijd  den  Vorst  te  last  geleid, 
Bezwaren  hem  van  swaar  geqnetster  Majeeteit. 
Stan  :    Hoe  kost  hy  quetzen't  geen  by  zelver  moest  bddagen! 
Bibs  :    De  macht  des  volks. 

Stan:  Die  hem  hot  volk  had  opgedragen; 

Wie  draagt  de  Majesteit,  als  die  den  stoel  bedaatt 

9t  En  waar  gy  teelde  twee  in  een  en  reive  staat 

Biss:    Wy  zijn  hier  vry,  en  elk  maeh  sign  gevoelen  spreken: 

[70]  Merkt  op  den  handel,  en  op  Richards  loose  treken; 

Was  hy  niet  die  verdwaast,  en  quistig  te  gelijk, 

became  guilty  of  a  crime,  one  which  forever  will  remain  the  shams 
and  disgrace  of  our  State,  because  King  Richard,  the  lawful  prises, 
was  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer,— a  crime  which  Pomfret 
must  still  lament — and  such  noble  blood  was  spilled  so  wantonly. 
[60]  Everyone  considers  it  a  disgrace  to  England,  that  she  so 
easily  lays  hands  upon  her  legitimate  Lord. 

Bish:  As  f ar  as  that  goes,  it  was  easy  enough  to  assert  the 
faults,  which  at  that  time  were  laid  on  the  prince  as  a  burden  In 
order  to  accuse  him  of  haying  gravely  injured  the  royal  power. 

Stan:  Upon  what  could  he  Inflict  injury  that  he  himself  woiM 
not  have  to  lament?  • 

Bish:     The  power  of  the  people. 

Stan:  Which  the  people  had  conferred  on  him.  Who  Is  tsv 
dowed  with  majesty,  if  not  he  who  occupies  the  throne?  UMssi 
you  raise  two  into  one  and  the  same  state  of  power. 

Bish:  We  are  free  here  and  each  may  speak  his  feeling.  [70] 
Observe  Richard's  behavior,  his  sly  tricks.      Was  it  not  he  who 


1  Literally,  "There  remains  on  our  neck.' 
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Van  oris  begeeren,  en  het  Vorstelijk  bezit 

Van  Breeders  Kroon,  die  eer  mijn  mannenkrain  nl 

passen 
Als  hem,  wiens  teed  're  kracht  noch  tijd  eischt  om  te 

wassen. 
Dit  Rijk  is  veel  te  groot  voor  zijn  onnezelheid, 
En  wy  te  oud,  om  door  een  kinderlijk  beleid 
Gezolt  te  zijn,  en  ik  en  weet  niet  waar  gedreven, 
[10]  Ikzoekhet  best  van  *t  Rijk,  en 't  best  van  mijneNeven: 
Op  dat  zo  grooten  last  hen  niet  te  zwaar  zou  zijn 
Ontlast  ik  hunnen  hals,  en  stapelze  op  de  mijn, 
Dat  pak  van  staat  en  valt  my  niet  te  zwaar  om  dragen, 
Ik  neem  hun  moeiten  wech,  en  d'onderdaan  het  klagea. 

Dien  :    Qenadig  Heer,  een  Bood' 

Habt:  Wat  zegt  gyt 

Dien:  Een  geant 

Van  Pomf  ret,  wacht  vast  om  te  kussen  uwe  hand. 

Hart:     Wie  zend  hemf 

Dien  :  Ratclif ,  't  schijnt  hy  wil  iets  o]>enbaren. 

Hart  :     't  Is  tien  om  een  hy  brengt  ons  and 're  nienwe  miren; 
[20]  Maakt  dat  hy  binnen  komt,  en  laat  ons  voort  alleen. 
De  Bidders  die  zijn  dood,  het  leid  my  op  de  leen. 

session  of  a  brother's  crown,  which  shall  fit  rather  my  man's  brow 
than  his,  whose  delicate  power  still  needs  time  for  growth.  Thif 
kingdom  is  much  too  great  for  his  simplicity,  and  we  too  old,  to 
be  played  with  by  a  child's  judgment,  and  led  astray  by  it.  [10]  I 
seek  the  best  for  the  kingdom  and  the  best  for  my  nephews.  To  pre- 
vent so  great  a  burden  from  being  too  heavy  for  them*  I  remove  it 
from  their  shoulders,  and  place  it  upon  mine.  The  burden  of  State 
is  not  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.  I  relieve  them  of  their  trouble,  and 
my  subjects  of  their  complaints. 

(Servant:    Gracious  Lord,  a  messenger 

Duke:     What  do  you  say? 

Servant:  An  envoy  from  Pomfret,  awaits,  sent  to  kiss  your 
hand. 

Duke:     Who  sends  him? 

Servant:     Ratcliffe,  it  seems,  wishes  to  reveal  something. 

Duke:  It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  brings  us  the  latest  news.1  [20] 
Have  him  come  in,  and  leave  us  alone  Immediately.    The  Lords  are 


1  1.  e.?  new  reports. 
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Hart:    Let  wel  op't  geen  gy  doet. 

Buk  :  Ik  vaar  daar  strakx  me  voort. 


HET  DABDE  BBDBYF. 

BlJKKINGHAM.     MAJOR.      BaAD  VAN   IiOMDKK. 

Buk:    Myn  Heer  den  Stadvoogt,  gy  aaniimriijke  Baad, 
Beroemde  Burgery,  en  Dienaan  van  de  Staat, 
Gy  alle  die  het  Rijk  gedijd  'tot  vaste  schragen, 
lets  wiehtigs  staat  my  nu  de  Heeren  voor  te  dragen. 
U  alien  is  bekent,  en't  stoot  u  noeh  op't  hart, 
Het  leed  geleden  by  het  Rijk  van  Eduard, 
En  wat  voor  Qngemak,  in  die  bedroefde  tijden, 
Het  Rijk,  het  volk,  de  Staat  te  zamen  had  te  lydea, 
U,  zeg  ik,  staat  noeh  voor,  9t  geen  ieder  noeh  beUaagt, 

[10]      De  zware  lasten  die  als  noeh  u  sehonder  draagt, 

Met  meer  gewelt  als  reeht  van  hem  u  opgedrongen, 
Alleenig  om  sdjn  moed,  so  fier  als  onbedwongen, 
Te  stijven  in't  vervolg  van  oorlog  en  van  leed, 

Duke:    Take  heed  of  what  you  do. 
Buck:    I  go  thither  at  once. 

THE  THIRD  ACT. 

Buckingham,  Mayor,  Council  or  London. 

Buck:  My  Lord  Mayor,  distinguished  Council,  famous  eillt— . 
and  servants  of  the  Kingdom,  all  of  you  who  serve  as  firm  pillars  of 
the  State,  I  have  something  of  importance  to  present  to  the  Lords. 
Tou  all  know  what  suffering  Edward  has  inflicted  upon  the  "^i*"— 
and  it  still  affect*  you;  and  what  kind  of  trouble  in  those  gilmo— 
times  the  kingdom,  the  people,  the  state  together  were  compelled 
to  suffer.  Tou,  I  say,  remember  what  everyone  still  «gwnpi»*iift  ot 
[10]  — the  heavy  burdens  which  even  yet  your  shoulders  bear.  He 
imposed  them  on  you  more  through  force  than  justice,  only  la 
order  to  stiffen  his  spirit,  as  proud  as  unbridled,  in  the  pursuit  of 
war  and  harm,  more  to  our  hurt  than  our  advantage,  as  you  all 
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En  zelver,  zonder  sdch  van  dezen  band  te  redde, 
Zich  heeft  bezoedelt  met  een  ander  Brniloftsbedde, 
Daar  deze  Einders  zijn  als  wetloos  nit  geteelt: 
Aanmerkt  wat  gronwlijkheid  in  dezen  handel  speelt 
Maar  denkt  niet  dat  my  dit  alleenig  kan  bewegeu, 
Het  Land,  de  Stad,  ja  zelf  de  Eerie  is  allerwegen, 
Van  deze  schantvlek  vol,  een  ieder  maakt  geluit, 
Den  Preekstoel  roept  alreeds  met  voile  monden  nit, 
De  vloek  die  deze  daat,  dit  overspel,  is  eigen, 
[80]  En  die  gewisselijk  ons  onheil  schijnt  te  dreigen. 
Zy  leeren,  en  daar  is  noch  raat  noch  bidden  voor, 
Olocester  is  alleen  zijn's  Broeders  wettig  oir, 
Zijn  Vaders  beeltenis;  des  tuigen  alle  menschen, 
Niet  dezen  Eduard,  noch  d'Hartog  van  Clarencen, 
De  rechte  spruit  van  Jork,  die't  Bijk  op  schouders 

draagt, 
Het  welk  hy  Lankaster  ontvoert  heeft  en  ontjaagt; 
Dus  roept  nu  ieder  een,  en't  volk  is  niet  te  keeren. 
Maar  om  een  meerder  quaat  en  ongeval  te  weeren 
Verzoek  ik,  dat  gy  hier  met  my  te  zamen  staat, 
[90]       Een  Mannenhooft  verkiest,  en  jonge  Kinders  last, 

shame,  without  breaking  off  his  union,  disgraced  himself  by  an- 
other marriage  from  which  these  children,  as  illegitimate,  haft 
been  born.  Observe  what  horror  lurks  in  this  affair.  But  do  not 
think  that  this  truth  has  the  power  to  move  me  alone.  The  coun- 
try, the  city,  yes,  the  very  church  everywhere  is  fully  aware  of  tali 
shameful  stain.  Everyone  spreads  the  tidings.  The  clergy  already 
proclaims  at  the  top  of  its  voice  the  curse  which  attaches  to  this 
adultery,  [80]  one  which  really  seems  to  threaten  us  with  disaster. 
They  teach,  and  from  their  reasoning  there  is  no  appeal,  that  Glou- 
cester alone  is  his  brother's  legitimate  heir,  the  image  of  his  father. 
All  men  bear  witness  to  this.  "Not  this  Edward,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  is  the  true  scion  of  York,  Is  the  man  to  bear  the  kingdom  on 
his  shoulders,  the  one  of  which  he  has  robbed  Lancaster  and  from 
which  he  has  driven  him  off/'  Thus  everyone  now  shouts, 
the  people  Is  not  to  be  diverted.  But  in  order  to  ward  off  a 
evil  and  misfortune,  I  ask  that  you  cooperate  with  me  in  this  mat- 
ter,    [90]    that  you  choose  a  man  and  pass  by  young  children,  cast 
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De  Gemeente  :    Lang  moet  Konink  Richard  leven. 

Buk  :    Lang  leve  ons  wettig  Vorst,  den  Hemel  wil  hem  geven 
Zijn  vyanden  ter  ne£r  te  werpen.  nu  dan,  gy 
Wie  't  is,  die  ons  bemint,  die  kom  en  vollig  my. 

Maj  :    Gy  ziet  mijn  Heeren  't  werk  dat  heden  is  besehooren, 
En  zien  ik  recht,  zo  is  ons  wederstant  verlooren 
Voor  my,  het  dunkt  my  best,  't  en  zy  gylieden  zijt, 
Van  and 're  meening,  zich  te  voegen  na  den  tijd, 
Was't  meestedeel  met  ons  der  Vorsten  en  der  Standen, 

[120]     Ik  wederstond :  maar  nu,  een  ieder  wacht  zijn  handen; 
Wat  my  aangaat,  ik  ga  en  doe  het  hoog  bevel, 
Die  wijs  is,  dat  hy  volg  en  doet  zich  zelven  weL 

1  Raadsh  :  Zo  doen  ik  ook. 

2  Raadsh:  En  ik. 

3  Raadsh  :  Ik  moet  mijn  raden  laten, 

Zo  't  u  alleens  is  wie  gy  staat  voor  onderzaten. 

The  Commoners:     Long  live  King  Richard. 

Buck:  Long  live  our  legitimate  prince,  Heaven  grant  him 
power  to  overthrow  his  enemies.  Now  then,  whoever  favors  us, 
let  him  come  and  follow  me. 

Mayor:  You  see,  men,  the  task  that  has  been  assigned  to  us  today. 
And  if  I  see  aright,  we  have  no  longer  power  to  resist.  As  for  me, 
It  seems  best,  unless  you,  the  people,  are  of  a  different  opinion,  to 
yield  to  the  time.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  Princes  and  the  Nobles 
were  with  us,  [120]  I  should  withstand,  but  now  everyone  holds 
himself  aloof.  As  for  me,  I  go  to  execute  the  high  commands.  He 
who  is  wise,  let  him  follow  and  serve  his  own  interest. 

IfotST  Councillor:     That  is  what  I  shall  do. 

Second  Councillor:     And  I. 

Third  Councillor:  I  must  withhold  my  advice,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  you  whose  subjects  you  are. 
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Men  moet  met  klaarder  blijk  my  weten  te  verdooren 
Eer  dat  ik  vaardig  sta  die  m&ren  te  gelooven. 
Terwijlen  gaan  ik  voort,  waar  ook  men  my  voor  head, 
In  zorgen  van  het  Rijk,  het  welk  mijn  is  vertrouwt, 
Om  als't  my  worjl  ge-eischt  des  rekening  te  geven 
[20]  Aan  d'  Opperkonink,   't  volk,  en  beid'  mijn  jonge 
Neven ; 
Maar  dat  my  iemand  kost  va  deze  last  ontslaan, 
Mijn  Heer  den  Kancelier,  hoe  wel  was  ik  'er  aan. 
9t  Is  quaat  om't  ieder  een  zo  wel  te  pas  te  maken, 
Dat  dees  n  niet  besta  te  vloeken,  die  te  laken, 
Hoe  kleinen  misslag  hier  of  ginder  word  begaan, 
't  Komt  alles  op  die  geen,  die 't  hoog  gezag  heeft,  aan. 
En  niemand  tracht  'er  te  bedekken  zijn  gebreken. 

Die  :    Mijn  Heer,  een  Bode  wenscht  zijn  Hoogheid  eens  te 
sprekent 

Hart:    Van  wiet 

Dien  :  Van  Bukkingham,  hy  vergt  om  groote  spoet. 

[ 30]     Hart  :    Zegt  dat  hy  binnen  komt  gewis  hy  brengt  geen 

goet. 

Bode:    Mijn  Heer,  zijn  Hoogheit 

to  believe  these  tales.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  men  may  think 
of  me,  I  shall  continue  to  care  for  the  kingdom  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  [20]  in  order  that  when  the  reckoning  Is  de- 
manded of  me,  I  may  render  It  to  the  King  above,  to  the  people 
and  to  both  my  young  nephews.  But  if  someone  could  really  re- 
move this  burden  from  me,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  how  happy  I  should 
be!  It  is  hard  to  please  everyone  so  well  that  someone  or  other 
will  not  feel  inclined  to  curse  or  to  find  fault  However  small  the 
mistake  that  is  made  anywhere,  it  is  ail  blamed  on  that  one  who 
holds  the  high  authority.  And  no  one  in  that  position  attempts  to 
conceal  his  faults. 

Servant:     My   Lord,   a   messenger  wishes  to  speak  with  your 
Highness. 

Duke:     Prom  whom? 

Servant:     From  Buckingham,  he  asks  for  great  speed. 
[30]    Duke:     Tell  him  to  come  in.    He  surely  brings  no  good  news. 

Messenger:     My  Lord,  your  Majesty. 
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[90]  Ee  r  ik  met  zulken  vloek  bezoedel  mijne  hand. 

Wei  aan,  't  is  lang  genoeg,  wilt  my  niet  meer  verwek- 

ken, 
Beraad  n  beter;  en  gy  Heeren  moogt  vertrekken. 
Mijn  zorg  zal  echter  zijn  voor't  Bijk  mijn  leven  lank, 
Maar  zulke  redenen  weet  ik  u  weinig  dank. 
Buk  :    Zo  't  is  om  my  dat  gy  ons  weigert  te  ontfangen, 

Zo  doet  'et  om't  getraan,  dat  de  besturven  wangen 
Van  d'  angstige  Gemeente  in  overloet  besproeit, 
En't  ongenoegen't  geen  in  hare  harten  groeit. 
Och !  dat  bezwooren  plicht  noch  was  in  n  gebleven, 
[100]  Doorluchtig  Vorst,  gy  zond'  ons  heden  niet  begeven, 
Gy  zond*  ons  nwe  arm  ontsluiten,  om  al  lang 
U  volk  te  stooven  in  die  zoeten  ommevang ; 
Maar  ach !  de  lief  de  is  uit,  en  des  vergeefs,  wy  moeten 
Ons  werpen  neder  voor  n  Vorstelijke  voeten ; 
Maar  zooder  lief  de  meer  op  aarden  word  gezien, 
Betoont  ons  nwe  gunst,  6  Vaderl  kan't  geechient 
Laat  eigen  inzicht  doch  n  goedigheid  niet  hind'ren, 
Ons  in  u  waarde  schoot  t 'ontfangen  als  u  kind'ren; 

flame  to  smoke,  [90]  than  that  I  should  soil  my  hands  with  such 
a  crime.  Well,  this  is  enough.  Do  not  provoke  me  further; 
be  better  advised;  and  you,  Lords,  may  depart.  My,  care,  never- 
theless, shall  be  for  the  kingdom  all  my  life,  but  for  such  advice,  1 
return  but  little  thanks. 

Buck:  If  it  is  on  my  account  that  you  refuse  to  receive  u, 
then  be  moved  by  the  tears  that  abundantly  flow  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  anxious  common  people  pale  through  fear,1  and  by  the  die- 
pleasure  which  grows  in  their  hearts.  Oh  would  that  the  duty 
which  you  have  sworn  to  perform,  was  still  strong  in  you!  [100] 
Then,  O  Illustrious  Prince,  you  would  not  abandon  us  today.  Tot 
would  open  your  arms  to  us,  so  that  you  might  continually  warm 
your  people  in  your  sweet  embrace;  but  alas!  the  love  is  gone,  and 
therefore  In  vain  we  must  cast  ourselves  down  before  your  princely 
feet.  But  as  proof  that  love  still  exists  on  the  earth,  show  us  your 
favor.  Oh  father,  may  it  not  come  to  pass?  Do  not  let  your  own 
judgment  prevent  your  goodness  from  receiving  us  in  your  worthy 


1  Literally,    "the   weeping   that   abundantly   besprinkles   the    fright-pale 
cheeks." 
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Hart:  Wat  dan! 

Buk  :  Ik  zie  alree, 

[130]    't  En  zy  gy  geeft  gehoor  aan  ons  gerechte  beG, 
En  ons  by  tijds  bestaat  u  gunste  te  bewijzen, 
't  Verstootcn  Lankaater  verwakk'ren  en  verrijzeiL 

Hart  :    Dat  wil  den  Hemel  niet  dat  ik  die  stond  beleef , 
Of  dat  ik  oorzaak  tot  zo  grooten  onheil  geef , 
Eer  wil  ik  lijf  en  ziel  te  zaam  te  pande  zetten, 
Om  zulken  ongeval  geweldig  te  beletten. 
Wat  doen  ik!  Hemel,  ach!  wat  neem  ik  by  der  hand? 
Hier  dringt  my  't  beste  van't  geminde  Vaderland, 
De  welstant  van  het  volk  vertrouwt  aan  mijne  handen, 
[140]  Daar  we6r  mijn  Neven,  die  zo  lieffelijke  panden. 
Hier  komt  gemeene  liefde,  en  watter  meer  toe  hoort, 
Daar  komt  byzond're  min  my  krachtelijk  aan  boort; 
Wat  kies  ik?  reden,  ach!  gy  doet  my  klaarlijk  blijken 
't  Gemeene  gaat  voor  al,  't  byzondere  moet  wijken, 
Kom  doet  dan  wat  gy  wilt,  ik  neeme  des  gedolt; 
Maar  hoogen  Hemel,  ach !  gy  kent  my  buiten  admit 
Vergeeft  my  Neven,  ach !  vergeeft  my  schoone  Nich- 
ten, 

Duke:     What  then? 

Buck:  I  see  already  [130]  that  unless  you  give  ear  to  ov 
righteous  plea  and  betimes  undertake  to  show  us  your  favor,  the 
rejected  Lancaster  will  awake  and  arise. 

Duke:  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  live  to  see  that  hour,  or 
that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  so  great  a  misfortune.  Rather  will  I 
offer  up  life  and  soul  as  a  pledge  to  prevent  by  force  such  a  misfor- 
tune. What  am  I  doing?  Alas,  Heaven!  What  am  I  undertaking? 
On  one  hand  the  good  of  the  beloved  Fatherland  urges  me  on,— the 
welfare  of  the  people  entrusted  to  my  hands;  [140]  on  the  other, 
are  my  nephews,  these  pledges  that  are  so  lovely.  On  one  side  is 
love  of  the  common  weal  and  all  that  pertains  to  it;  on  the  other,  is 
love  of  individuals  and  it  has  a  powerful  appeal.1  Which  shall  I 
choose?  Reason,  alas!  you  make  me  see  clearly;  the  common  weal 
takes  precedence  over  everything;  the  particular  must  give  way. 
Come  do  what  you  wish.  I  accept  your  will  patiently.  But,  oh  high 
Heaven!      Thou   knowest   me   to   be   without   guilt.    Forgive  me, 


1  laterally,  "Comes  aboard  powerfully." 
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Wacht  op  belooning,  gy  en  hebt  geen  straf  te  vreesen, 
By  voorraad  zal  den  Tour  n  aanbevolen  wezen. 
Tyr  :    Den  Vorst  en  twijffel  niet  aan  d'uitkomst  van  de  daad, 

[10]  Ik  vollig  u  bevel,  en  maak  my  vaardig. 
Rich  :  Oaat. 

BUKKINGHAM.      KONINO   Rl CHARD. 

Buk  :    Wat  wonders  heeft  de  Vorst  met  Tyrol  doeh  besteken! 

Rich:    Niet  zonders. 

Buk  :  Of  ontziet  gy  zulks  voor  my  te  spreken? 

Rich:    Zo't  u  belangde,  ik  zweeg  het  voor  den  Hartog  niet 

Buk  :     't  Is  quaat  te  heelen't  geen  men  voor  zijn  oogen  net 

Rich  :    Was  ziet  gy  dan  t 

Buk  :  Het  geen  my  noodig  moet  mishagen. 

Rich  :    In  alles  hebt  gy  u  als  onderdaan  te  dragen. 

Buk  :    Zo  lang  het  quaat  zo  hoog  en  heftig  niet  en  wast, 

Dat  ons  gemoed  daar  door  geparst  word  en  belast; 

Ik  hoef  de  waarheid  aan  den  Koning  niet  te  vergen, 

hand.  Await  your  reward,  you  have  no  puniahment  to  fear.  T» 
begin  with,  the  tower  is  put  under  your  control. 

Ttbel:  The  prince  need  have  no  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the 
deed.     [10]     I  follow  his  orders  and  make  myself  ready. 

High:     Go. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  2. 
Buckingham,  Richard. 

Buok:     What  strange  thing  has  the  Prince  plotted  with  Tyrel! 

Righabd:    Nothing  in  particular. 

Buck:    Or  are  you  afraid  to  mention  it  before  me? 

Righabd:  If  it  were  of  consequence  to  the  Duke,  I  should  nor 
remain  silent  about  it  to  him. 

Buck:     It  is  bad  to  conceal  what  men  see  before  their  eyes. 

Richard:     What  do  you  see,  then? 

Buck:     Something  which  must  needs  displease  me. 

Richard:     In  all  things  you  must  behave  as  a  subject  should. 

Buck:  As  long  as  the  evil  does  not  grow  so  high  and  violent 
that  our  mind  is  oppressed  and  burdened  by  it    I  need,  not  de 
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Rich  :  Gy  znlt  het  u  beUagen. 

Buk  :    En  gy  de  snoode  daad,  die  n  bedrog  bedaeht 
Rich  :    Denkt  wie  gy  rijt,  gy  ataat  in  Koninklijke  macht 
Buk  :    Denkt  wie  gy  zijt,  gy  znlt  den  Hemel  reden  geven. 
[30]     Rich:    Waar  van? 
Buk  :  Maar  Tan  de  dood  van  n  onnoosle  Neven. 

Ik  ga  tentont  het  werk  beletten,  hoe't  ook  gaat 
Rich  :    Ik  zeg  u  bli  jft 
Buk  :  ?k  En  zal. 

Rich  :  Ik  zeg  n't  is  te  laat 

Buk:    O  goddelooze  dwang!  6  dwingland!  6  verrader! 
Rich:     \  Bezweer  u  dat  gy  zwijgt,  enraakt  mijn  eer  niet 

nader. 
Buk  :    Oy  raakt  my  al  te  na  aan't  hart  en  aan't  gemoed; 

Znlt  gy  a  vanehe  Kroon  bezoedelen  met  bloedf 

Oy  atapt  naau  op  den  Troon,  door  mijne  dienst  ges- 
pannen, 

En  draagt  n  daadlijk  na  de  wijze  der  Tyrannen. 

Den  Hemel  zy  mijn  tuig,  'ken  dnldliet  nimmermeer, 
[40]     Verlooehent  gy  n  Bloed,  \  verloochen  u  als  Heer. 
Rich  :     Verlooehent  wat  gy  wilt;  maar  boven  alle  dhigm. 

Rich:     You  shall  regret  it 

Blck:     And  you  the  wicked  deed  which  your  deceit  planned. 

Rich:     Think  who  you  are;  you  are  in  the  power  of  a  king. 

Buck:     Think  who   you  are,   you  shall   render  an   account  to 
Heaven. 
[30]        Rich:     For  what? 

Buck:  Why,  for  the  death  of  your  innocent  nephews.  I  go 
straightway  to  prevent  the  deed,  however  it  is  being  accomplished. 

Rich:     I  command  you  to  stay. 

Buck:     I  shall  go  in  any  case. 

Rrcn:     I  tell  you  it  is  too  late. 

Buck:     Oh  godless  oppression.    Oh  tyrant!     Oh  traitor! 

Rich:  I  adjure  you  to  keep  still,  and  come  no  closer  to  my 
honor. 

Buck:  You  come  all  too  close  to  my  heart  and  feelings.  Shall 
you  defile  your  new  crown  with  blood.  Tou  had  hardly  mounted 
the  throne,  aided  by  my  service,  than  you  acted  immediately  as  til 
tyrants  do.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  I  will  endure  no  more.  [40] 
If  you  disown  your  own  blood,  I  shall  forswear  you  as  my  lord. 

Rich:     Forswear  what  you  will;   but  above  all  things,  I  advise 
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Dat  gy  maar  voor  een  wijl  betreden  mocht  de  aard, 
[10]  En  dan  verzaad  van  leet  we£r  keeren  beddewaart; 
Hoe  bitter  zoud  'gy  hem  in't  schaamt  looe  aanzicht 

smijten 
Zijn  euveldaden,  en  zijn  schulden  hem  verwijten, 
Met  strenge  woorden,  ja  met  handen  grypen  an 
Den  onverzadigen  bloeddorstigen  Tyran. 
Ach !  hier  beken  ik,  en  den  Heer  wil  met  my  dulden, 
Hoewel  het  is  te  laat,  mijn  misdaad  e  mijn  schulden; 
Hier  ken  ik,  ach !  voor  u  alleen  die  alles  weet, 
0  hoogen  Hemel!  mijne  zonden  dien  ik  deed', 
Wanneer  ik  poogde,  och !  dat  gy  het  mocht  gehengen, 
[20]  De  Kroon  van't  wettig  op't  onwettig  hooft  te  brengen. 
Waar  meed'  verschoon  ik,  laas !  die  zware  slag,  en  hoe! 
De  band  van  vriendschap,  ach !  is  veel  te  zwak  daar 

toe; 
De  zorg  van't  Vaderland?  die  zou  my  heeten  liegen, 
Mijn  plich  en  eed?  eilaas!  ik  zou  mijn  zelf  bedriegen. 
0  wonderlyk  bestier !    Maar  zacht,  wie  zien  ik  daar? 
't  Is  van  de  moorders  een,  ik  merk't  aan  zijn  gebaar. 

Digt  :     Ho  Tyrel !  wel  waar  of  hy  nu  zich  heeft  verstekent 

Buk  :     Wel ;  wat  zou  Tyrel  doen  ? 

for  a  time  tread  the  earth,  [10]  and  then,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
return  again  to  your  bed.  How  bitterly  would  you  smite  him  in  his 
shameless  face  and  reproach  him  for  his  evil  deeds  and  his  guilt 
with  severe  words,  yes,  seize  with  your  hands,  the  insatiate,  blood- 
thirsty tyrant.  Ah  here  I  confess,  and  the  Lord  will  bear  with  me. 
even  though  it  is  too  late,  my  misdeeds  and  my  guilt:  here  I 
acknowledge  before  Thee  alone,  0  lofty  Heaven,  who  knowest  every- 
thing, my  sins  which  T  committed  when  I  endeavored,  oh  that 
Thou  couldst  suffer  it!  [20]  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  legiti- 
mate to  the  illegitimate  head.  In  what  way  can  I  excuse  the  heavy 
Injury  and  how?  Alas,  the  bond  of  friendship  is  much  too  weak  for 
that  purpose.  Anxiety  for  the  Fatherland?  Would  that  make  me 
recreant  to  my  duty  and  to  my  oath?  Alas!  I  should  deceive  myself. 
Oh,  wonderful  has  been  my  course  of  action!  But  soft,  whom  do  I 
see  there?    It  is  one  of  the  murderers;  I  see  it  in  his  bearing. 

Digt:     Ho  Tyrel !     Where  can  he  have  hidden  himself  now? 

Buck:     Well,  what  do  you  want  of  Tyrel? 
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Digt:  Ik  moest  hem  daacTlijk  spreken. 

Buk  :     *k  Moet  weten  hoe 't  'er  staat.  gy  schelm,  kom,  zegt  my 
strak, 
[30]  Wat  hebt  gy  daar  gedaan  in't  Princelijk  gemakf 
Digt:    In's  Princen  kamer?  ja  . . .  ik  weet.  ik  zal't  u  zeggen. 
Buk:     Spreek,  of  ik  zal  dit  staal  u  over  d'ooren  leggen. 

Digt:    Ja,  ja,  ik  weet.  de  Prins,  de  Prins,  had  my  belast 

Buk  :    Wat  Prins  1 

Digt:  Prins  Robbert. 

Buk  :  He !  gy  botten  hangebast. 

Digt  :    Neen,  Edmund  meen  ik,  'k  meen  Prins  Eduard,  gants 

lyden ! 
Buk  :    Wat  had  hy  u  belast  f 

Digt  :  Zijn  paerden  te  beryden. 

Buk:    Wanneer? 
Digt  :  Terstont. 

Buk:  En  dat  in't  diepste  van  de  nachtf 

Digt  :    Ja  dat  is  waar,  ik  had  daar  op  niet  eens  gedacht. 
Buk  :    Waar  warenze  t 

Digt:     I  must  speak  to  him  at  once. 

Buck:  I  must  know  how  affairs  stand,  you  rogue.  Come  tell 
me  straightway  [30]  what  have  you  been  doing  there  in  the 
Prince's  chamber? 

Diqt:     In  the  Prince's  chamber?    Yes,  I  know.    I  shall  tell  you. 

Buck:     Speak  or  I  shall  lay  this  steel  about  your  ears. 

Digt:  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  The  Prince,  the  Prince  had  charged 
me 

Buck:     What  prince? 

Digt:     Prince  Robert 

Buck:     What,  you  dull  gallows-bird! 

Digt:  No,  I  mean  Edmund;  I  mean  Prince  Edward,  (I  am  get- 
ting involved). 

Buck:     Had  charged  you  to  do  what? 

Digt:     To  ride  his  horses. 

Buck:     When? 

Digt:     Immediately. 

Buck:     In  the  dead  of  night? 

Digt:     Yes,  that  is  so,  I  had  not  thought  of  that  at  all. 

Buck:     Where  were  they? 
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Diot:  Op  het  bed  daar's  hebben  op  gelegen. 

Buk:  Waar  zijnze  nu  dan? 

Digt:  Dat's  een  vraag! 

Buk  :  Geen  ommewegen. 

[40]       Waar  zijnze  nu? 

Digt  :  Dat's  vreemt. 

Buk:  Gy  onbeschofte  beest! 

Zeg  op,  waar  zijnze  nu? 
Digt  :  Wei  daarze  zijn  geweest. 

Buk:    Zijn,   daarze  zijn   geweest!    Hoe  kan   dat   t'zamen 
kleven? 

'k  Doorstoot  u. 
Digt  :                      Och !  gena.  hy  heef t  my  last  gegeven. 
Buk:    Wie? 
Digt  :            Tyrel. 
Buk  :                  Wat  te  doen? 
Digt  :  Om  wat  te  doen 

« 

Buk  :  Zeg  op, 

En  spreekt  gy  niet,  ik  breek  u  dadelijk  den  kop. 
[50]     Digt:    Och!  ik  en  weet  het  niet. 

Diot:     On  the  bed  where  they  had  gone  to  sleep. 
[40]     Buck:     Where  are  they  now? 

Diot:     That's  a  question. 

Buck:     No  evasion.    Where  are  they  now? 

Diot:     That's  a  question. 

Buck:     No  concealment,  where  are  they  now? 

Digt:     That's  strange. 

Buck:     You  insolent  beast,  tell  me,  where  are  they  now? 

Diot:     Just  where  they  have  been. 

Buck:     Are,  where  they  have  been?    What   sense   is  there  in 
that?    I'll  run  you  through. 

Diot:     Oh,  mercy!  he  gave  me  a  mandate. 

Buck:     Who? 

Digt:     Tyrel. 

Buck:     To  do  what? 

Digt:     To  do  what 

Buck:     Speak  out.    And  if  you  don't  tell  me,  111  straightway 
break  your  head. 
T50]     Digt:     Oh,  I  don't  know. 
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Vriend  Tyrel,  gy  voldoet  het  geen  u  plicht  bestaat, 
Voor  my,  geen  tijd  doet  my  vergeten  deze  daad ; 
Mijn  zorg  is  weg,  hier  mee  zijn  mijn  bekommeringen, 
Ten  enden,  en 't  verloop  gestut  van  mijne  dingen. 
Nu  zal  ik  eerst  mijn  Troon  met  rust  en  vree  betreen. 
[10]  Nu,  maar  waar  liet  gy  haar  verstikte  doode  leenf 

Tyr:     Die  zijn  hier  dichte  by  in  stilte  in  d'aard  gesteken, 

En't  graf  met  steen  bedekt,  om  niet  weer  op  te  breken. 

Rich  :     't  Is  wel  gedaan,  ik  zal  u  loonen,  gaat  nu  been 

Daar  't  u  gelieft,  en  laat  my  hier  noch  wat  alleen. 
Hoe  dier,  6  eerzucht!  6  verleidend'  hartenroover! 
Laat  gy  het  zoet  geluk  u  troetelkind'ren  over, 
Hoe  hoog  komt  menig  mensch  zijn  hartenwil  te  staanf 
Vervoerde  lust  tot  staat,  wat  recht  gy  niet  al  aanf 
Als  zulk  een  heete  brand  bestaat  in  ons  te  glimmen, 
[20]  Wat  rotz  is  ons  te  hoog  met  handen  te  beklimmen? 
Is't  zo  dat  menig  koopt  de  mogentheid  en  staat, 
Ik  hadze  liever  met  wat  minder  euveldaat. 
Nu  heb  ik't  weg,  't  is  waar,  daar't  hart  na  scheen  te 

branden, 
Nu  diende  my  wel  staag  den  deegen  in  de  handen, 
Hier,  om  te  straffen  list  en  lagen  tegens  my, 

As  for  me,  no  passage  of  time  will  cause  me  to  forget  this  deed.  My 
anxiety  has  disappeared;  herewith  my  troubles  are  at  an  end  and 
the  course  of  my  actions  has  been  strengthened.  Now  for  the  first 
time  I  shall  ascend  my  throne  In  serenity  and  peace.  [10]  Now, — 
but  where  did  you  leave  the  smothered  corpses? 

Tyb:  They  are  close  by,  hidden  secretly  in  the  earth,  and  the 
grave  covered  with  stones,  so  that  it  will  not  be  dug  up. 

Rich:  It  has  been  well  done;  I  shall  reward  you.  Now  go 
hence,  wherever  it  pleases  you,  and  leave  me  alone  here  for  a  little 
while.  How  dear  art  thou,  oh  ambition!  Oh  seducer  of  the  heart! 
Reserve  thy  sweet  happiness  for  thy  favorite  children.  How  much 
does  it  cost  many  a  man  to  gain  the  desire  of  his  heart?  Rapturous 
desire  for  power,  what  dost  thou  not  perform?  When  we  allow 
such  a  hot  brand  to  glow  in  us,  [20]  what  rock  is  too  high 
for  us  to  climb  with  our  hands?  Even  though  it  is  thus  that 
many  a  one  buys  power  and  state,  I  had  rather  have  done  it  with 
less  crime.  Now  I  have  set  out  on  the  way,  it  is  true,  for  which  my 
heart  seems  to  burn.    Now  it  is  true  that  the  sword  in  my  hand 
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Men  spaart  gegen  Eoningen  na't  rooven  van  haar 

kroonen. 
Nu  dank  ik  awe  hand,  die 't  werk  heeft  uitgewrogt, 
En  uwe  mond,  die  my  de  bitt're  tyding  brogt. 
Maakt  gy  u  handel  goet  voor  die  gy  reen  moet  geven. 
[10]  Ik  kan  geen  droefheid  noch  geen  quelling  meer  be- 

leven ; 
't  Is  nu  zo  var  dat  ik  het  grootste  onheil  tart, 
'k  Ben  niet  gewapent,  maar  ik  bender  in  verhart, 
Die  vreeze  kost  my  meer  als  zelf  het  onluk  schenden: 
Nu  heeft  het  weg,  en  dus  is  alle  vrees  ten  enden ; 
Al  wat  nu  voorder  my  voor  smart  bejeeg'nen  zal, 
Kan  maar  verminderen  mijn  eind'loos  ongevaL 
Nu  wacht  ik  maar,  indien   't  een  Christen  past  te 

spreken, 
Wat   ramp,   op   dieze   doet,  mijn   droeve  ramp  zal 

wreken, 
En  zo  den  Hemel  my  dat  welgevallen  gaf, 
[20]  How  wel  gerust  zoude  ik  dan  dalen  in  het  graf. 
Buk:    Wat  my  belangt,  Mevrouw,   *k  en  kan  u  druk  ver- 

zoeten, 
Maar  werp  om  mijnent  wil  my  neder  voor  u  voeten, 
Die't  hart  met  treuren  en  met  leedzijn  draag  vervult; 

spared  after  their  crown  has  been  stolen.  Now  I  thank  your  hand 
which  has  done  this  work,  and  your  moutji  which  has  brought  me  the 
bitter  tidings.  Justify  your  act  to  those  to  whom  you  must  give 
reason.  [10]  I  cannot  live  through  any  more  vexations  or  sorrows. 
It  has  gone  so  far  that  I  defy  the  greatest  misfortune.  I  am  not 
armed  against  it,  but  I  am  hardened  to  it  Fear  could  harm  me 
more  than  misfortune  itself.  Now  it  has  come  upon  me  and  thus 
is  all  fear  at  an  end.  Every  sort  of  pain  that  shall  further  btfall 
me  can  but  lessen  my  endless  misfortune.  Now  I  am  just  waiting 
to  see,  if  a  Christian  may  say  so,  what  calamity,  my  sad  calamity 
will  bring  down  upon  the  person  who  has  accomplished  It;  and  if 
Heaven  would  but  grant  me  that  pleasure,  [20]  with  how  much 
composure,  should  I  then  descend  into  the  grave. 

Buck:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  Lady,  I  can  lighten  your 
distress,  but  for  my  sake,  I  cast  myself  down  at  your  feet,— I 
whose  heart  is  burdened  with  sorrow  and  heaviness.    Here  now  no 
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[40]     Buk  :    Staat  my  dan  noch  op  u  gena  te  hoopen? 

Kon  :  Hoopt 

Op  beet 'ring  van  u  schnlt. 

Buk  :  Ach !  kost  ik  met  mijn  sterven 

Vergiffenis  van  zulk  een  zware  daat  verweren. 
Princes,  indien  ik  noch  genaa  verhoopen  mag, 
Geef t  my 't  geluk  door  u  te  zien  mijn  sterref dag. 
Meer  vreugt  zal  my  mijn  eind  door  uwe  handen  geven, 
Al8  langer  den  Tyran  zijn  boosheid  te  beleven. 

Kon  :    Merkt  nu  hoe  dat  men  dik  zijn  eigen  val  bebout, 

Hoe  dikmaal  dat  men  werkt  met  ernst't  geen  ons  be- 

rout, 
En  had  dat  leetzijn  u  wat  vroeger  ingenomen, 
[50]    't  Was  't  Koninkrijk  en  my  al  ruim  zo  wel  bekomen. 
Maar  verre  zy  van  my  dat  u  benaaut  gezucht, 
U  hartzeer  en  verdriet,  voorby  ga  zonder  vrueht, 
Dat  ik't  gemoed,  daar  reeds  de  zonde  is  uitgeweeken, 
Zou  laten  deugdelijk  te  voeden  en  te  queeken; 
*k  Vergeef  u  schult,  zo  veel  my  te  vergeven  staat, 
Maar  evenwel  geniet  tot  straf  van  uwe  daad, 
Doch  buiten  lust  tot  wraak,  dat  moet  gy  my  vertrou- 
wen, 

[40]     Buck:     Can  I  then  still  hope  for  your  favour? 

Queen:     Hope  for  amelioration  of  your  guilt 

Buck:  Oh,  that  I  might  obtain  forgiveness  for  such  a  heavy  mil- 
deed  through  my  death!  Princess,  if  I  may  still  hope  tor  your 
pardon,  grant  me  the  good  fortune  to  behold  the  hour  of  my  death 
by  your  hand,  rather  than  to  live  to  see  any  longer  the  tyrant*! 
iniquity. 

Queen:  Mark  now  how  often  men  accomplish  their  own  ruin. 
how  frequently  we  work  with  earnestness  for  something  of  which 
we  repent.  Mark  if  that  grief  had  possessed  you  somewhat  sooner, 
[50]  it  would  have  been  fully  as  well  for  me  and  the  king- 
dom. But  far  be  it  from  me  that  your  oppressive  sighing,  your 
soreness  of  heart  and  your  grief,  should  pass  fruitlessly;  that  I 
should  fail  to  feed  and  to  nourish  properly  that  soul  from  which 
sin  has  already  been  exiled.  I  forgive  your  crime  as  much  as  it 
in  my  power  to  forgive,  but,  however,  suffer  as  punishment  for  your 
deed — I  speak  without  the  desire  for  revenge — in  that  you  must 
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Konink  Richard.    Koninginne.    Princes  Elizabeth. 

Vorstin,  dewijl  gy  vreest  om  voor  my  te  verschijnen, 
Eoom  ik  u  zelver  hier  vertroosten  in  u  quijnen. 
Mishaagt  a  noch  de  last  van't  eenzaam  leven  nietf 
Mijn  znster,  hebt  gy  noch  al  smaak  in  u  verdriet! 
Kan  geen  vermaak  op  aard  u  treurigheid  bekoom? 

Kong  :    Zo  lang  de  ziekte  groeit  is  alle  hnlp  veriooren : 
Ik  dacht  dat  my  de  tijd  een  eind  van  kommer  gat 
Maar,  laas !  mijn  druk  neemt  aan,  en  mijne  mat  neemt 
af. 

Rich  :    Als't  quaad  is  hoog  genoeg,  zo  moet  bet  eindlijk  dales. 
[10]  Wat  is  het  dat  u  smart  T  wat  drukken  n  toot  quaknf 

Konin  :    Vergeefs  vraagt  gy  my,  daar  de  oorzaak  is  om  trait: 
Mijn  Heer  en  is  alleen  geen  vreemdTing. 

Rich:  Ik  bekent, 

Ik  weet  ten  deelen  door  wat  leet  gy  word  gedreven, 
U  smart  u  groot  verlies,  't  onterven  van  mijn  Neven. 
U  smart  het,  maar  ik  voel  daar  van  de  meeste  smart 
En  zo  gy 't  niet  gelooft,  zo  vraagt  het  aan  mijn  hart 

ACT  IV.    Scene  6. 
Kino  Richard,  Queen,  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Rich:  Princess,  since  you  fear  to  appear  before  me,  I  have  cob* 
here  to  comfort  your  very  self  in  your  pining;  Are  yon  net  ytt 
displeased  with  the  burden  of  your  lonely  life?  My  sister,  do  yts 
still  take  delight  in  your  grief?  Can  no  power  on  earth  chim 
your  sorrow  away? 

Queen:  The  sickness  is  of  so  long  growth  that  all  help  Is  isla, 
I  thought  time  would  put  an  end  to  grief  but  alas!  my  die  tics*  la- 
creases  and  my  peace  of  mind  decreases. 

Rich:  If  the  evil  mounts  high  enough,  It  must  finally  descend. 
[10]    What  is  it  that  grieves  you,  what  sort  of  distress  afflicts  yes? 

Queen:  You  ask  me  In  vain,  where  the  reason  Is  obvious;  my 
lord  himself  Is  no  stranger  to  it 

Rich:  I  admit  it  I  know  partly  by  what  grief  yon  wen 
driven,  the  pain  for  your  great  loss,— the  disinheriting  of  my 
nephews.  It  pains  you,  but  I  feel  therefrom  the  greatest  pain.  If 
you  do  not  believe  it,  ask  my  heart 
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U  Stamme  zal  met  my  dit  mogent  Rijk  beheeren, 
In  dien  gy  stemmen  wilt  hier  in  met  mijn  begeeren: 
Geeft  my  Elizabeth,  u  Dochter,  hier  ten  Echt, 
[40]  En  schreumt  niet  of  het  bloed  daar  ietwes  tegen  zegt, 
Te  vaster  zal  de  knoop  van  dnbb'le  maagschap  wezen, 
En  liefde,  te  gelijk  uit  stam  en  keur  gerezen. 
Kon:    Al  zwijg  ik't  naau  verbond  van  vriendscap  en  van 

bloed, 
Zo  is  noch  evenwel  de  eer  die  gy  ons  doet 
Te  groot  voor  hen,  die  zulks  op't  hondertst'  en  ver- 

dienden, 
En  u  verachtelijk  met  znlke  te  bevrienden, 
Die't  wederspannig  lot  aldus  de  rugge  bied, 
En  acht  u  waardigheid,  mijn  Heer,  dus  weinig  niet, 
Eeen  mogender  zal  u  die  eere  wel  vergonnen, 
[50]   En  die  met  meerder  macht  u  stoel  zal  stutten  konnen: 
Wat  ons  belangt,  men  heeft  tot  geen  verhooging  lust, 
En  zoeken  tot  ons  rust,  alleen  vergeeten  rust. 
Rich  :    Mevrouw  die  schempt,  en  dit,  en  meer  zy  u  vergeven, 
Noch  blijf  ik  by  het  geen  ik  eerst  heb  aangeheven, 
'k  Ycrzoeke  wederom  het  geen  ik  heb  verzocht, 

your  heirs.  Your  race  shall  rule  your  powerful  kingdom  with  me, 
if  you  will  but  consent  to  my  desire.  Give  me  your  daughter,  Ells*- 
beth,  to  wife,  [40 J  and  fear  not  if  nearness  of  relationship  speaks 
against  this  marriage.  Firmer  shall  be  the  bond  because  of  the 
double  relationship  and  of  the  love,  derived  both  from  kinship  and 
from  choice. 

Queen:  Even  if  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship and  of  blood,  yet  is  the  honor  which  you  do  us  too  great  eren 
for  those  who  deserve  it  a  hundred  times  more;  and  for  you,  it  is 
degrading  to  ally  yourself  with  such  as  we  have  become.  Upon  us 
Fate  obstinately  turns  his  back.  Do  not  respect  your  worth  so  lit- 
tle, my  Lord.  A  mightier  woman  shall  grant  you  this  honor,  [50] 
cme  who  will  be  able  to  give  your  throne  more  powerful  support 
For  our  part,  we  have  no  desire  for  this  elevation  and  seek  for  our- 
selves only  the  peace  of  oblivion. 

Rich:  You  mock  me,  lady,  but  this  and  even  more  shall  be  for 
given  you.  I  still  hold  to  that  offer  which  I  first  made,  I  ask  again 
what  I  have  already  asked, — through  bonds  of  marriage  to  be  more 
closely  joined  to  you.     And  do  not  you,  O  Princess,  since  you  will 
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Gewis,  dit  zuffen  sluit  voor  u  geluk  de  deur. 
Princes,  zijt  wellekom.  ha!  welbevallijk  wezen. 
Eliz  :    Qebied  Mevrouw  T 
Rich  :  Neen,  ik  verzoek  mijn  uitgelezen 

U  byzijn,  schoonste  kind  daar   't  aardryk  roera  op 

draagt, 
U  Oom  verzoekt  aan  u,  indient  het  u  behaagt, 
Dat  gy  u  rechterhand  hem  gunt  ten  echt,  door  ditte 
Zult  gy  beneffens  hem  u  Vaders  stoel  bezitten ; 
Verwerpt  u  luk  doch  niet.  sta  stil,  en  antword  mijn. 
[80]  Wat  voor  gelaat,  en  wat  voor  schijn  is  ditt 
Eliz:  Geen  schijn. 

Maar  voor  een  vuile  daad,  en  waardig  om  te  grouwen. 
Een  wezentlijke  schrik,  daar  moogt  gy   't  vry  voor 

houwen. 
Oom  wat  is  ditt  indien  u  slechts  die  naam  betaamt, 
(Voor  my,    'ken  weet  niet   hoe   gy   hoort   te  rijn 

genaamt) 
Zoekt  gy  noch  meerder  blaam  onze  afkomst  aan  te 

wryven, 
En  mag  het  noch  niet  by  u  schelmeryen  blyven  f 
Ik  geven  u  de  hand?  ik  geven  u  mijn  trouwf 
Ik  zijn  n  Koninginf  ik  zijn  u  echte  vrouwf 

Surely,  that  brooding  shuts  the  door  upon  your  happiness.  Welcome, 
princess.    Ah,  lovely  creature! 

Eliz:     Did  my  Lady  command? 

Rich:  No,  I  seek  your  presence  of  my  own  accord.  Most  beau- 
tiful child  in  which  the  earth  takes  pride,  your  uncle  prays  yon, 
if  it  please  you,  that  you  grant  him  your  right  hand  in  marriage. 
In  this  manner,  you  shall  possess  together  with  him  your  father*! 
throne.  Then  cast  not  aside  your  good  fortune.  Stay  and  answer 
me.     [80]     What  kind  of  an  expression  and  what  pretence  is  this? 

Eliz:  No  pretence  at  all;  but  real  terror  at  your  vile  deed, 
one  worthy  to  arouse  horror.  You  must  regard  it  as  that  What 
does  this  mean,  uncle,  if  this  name  can  really  be  applied  to  yon? 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  you.  Do  yon  still  seek 
to  cast  more  reflections  upon  our  birth?  Can  you  not  yet  be 
satisfied  with  your  villainy?  I  give  you  my  hand?  I  plight  you  my 
troth?  I  be  your  queen?  I  be  your  wedded  wife?  In  sooth  yon 
are  mad,  that  you  must  surely  know.     [90]    Tour  evil   deeds  we 
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Kant  gy  a  kinderen  zoo  lichtelijk  vergetent 
Vergeef   het  my   Mevrouw,   gy  kunt   geen  Moeder 

heeten. 
Wat  onbeschaamtheid,  wat  voor  roekeloosheid,  gy 
Die  ons  bekladden  durft  met  blaam  van  Bastardy! 
Die  zelf  u  Broeders  zaat  zo  schandig  kunt  verzaken, 
[110]  Eoomt  hier  met  u  bedrog  u  handel  goed  te  maken: 
Mijn  oogen  dulden  niet  u  aanschijn,  kost  't  geschite 
Ik  zagze  liever  blint,  als  langer  u  te  zien, 
Veel  minder  zoud'  ik  dat  zoo  groot  verlies  beklagen, 
Als  zulk  een  monsterdier  noch  langer  te  verdragen. 
'k  Vertrek,  maar  by  zo  ver  het  op  een  wreken  gaat, 
Wacht  van  een  Dochter  vry  een  mannelijke  daat. 
Rich  :    Slaap  ik!  of  droom  ik!  of  zijn  't  yd'le  spokeryen! 
Verduivelt  vrouwenbeelt,  wat  moet  ik  van  u  lyeit 
Zy  gaat,  en  laat  my  hier  alleenig:  schoon  bescheit. 
[120]  Vrouw  Zuster! 
Koning  :  'k  Heb  het  u  te  vooren  wel  gezeit, 

Gy  moogt  van  nu  voortaan  onnood'ge  moeiten 

sparen, 
En  zulk  een  waardigheid  voor  anderen  bewaren. 
Met  u  verlof ,  mijn  Heer,  ik  moet  vertrekken. 
Rich  :  Gaat, 

Dat  u  en  u  geslacht  den  boozen  hagel  slaat. 

so  easily?  Forgive  me,  lady,  but  you  can  be  no  true  mother. 
What  shamelessness,  what  heart  leesness!  Tou,  who  durst  sully 
us  with  the  stigma  of  bastardy,  who  could  so  shamefully  abandon 
your  brother's  seed,  [110]  come  here  with  your  deceit  to  justify 
your  deeds.  My  eyes  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  you.  If  It  might 
be,  I  should  prefer  to  be  blind  tof  seeing  you  any  longer.  Much 
less  should  I  lament  that  great  loss  than  suffer  from  beholding  such 
a  monster  longer.  I  go,  but  in  the  matter  of  vengeance,  you  may 
surely  expect  from  a  daughter  the  deed  of  a  man. 

Rich:  Do  I  sleep  or  do  I  dream;  or  are  these  idle  apparitions? 
Accursed  woman,  what  must  I  endure  from  you?  She  goes  and 
leaves  me  here  alone.    A  fine  answer!     [120]     Lady  Sister 

Queen:  I  clearly  told  you  beforehand  that  from  that  moment  yon 
might  spare  yourself  fruitless  effort  and  reserve  such  dignity  tor 
someone  else.     By  your  leave,  my  Lord.  I  must  go. 

Rich:     Go,  and  may  the  foul  Fiend  take  you  and  all  your  race. 
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HET  VYPDE  BEDRYP. 

BUKKINGHAM.      KONING    RlCHARD. 

Buk  :  Oaaft  gy,  6  Koning !  last  om  my  te  vatten  ? 
Rich  :  Ja. 

Buk  :  Wat  hebt  gy  daar  me6  voor  ? 
Rich:  Dat  ik  het  zo  versta. 

Buk  :  Verstaan  het  zo  met  u  de  rest  der  Staatgenooten  t 

Rich  :  Ik  hoef  geen  rekening  te  geven  aan  de  Grooten. 

Buk  :  Een  wettig  Vorst  en  doet  niet  zonder  goede  raad. 

Rich  :  Die  heb  ik  by  mijn  zelf ;  dat  gy  my  wel  verstaat. 

Buk  :  Wel  dikmaal  dwaalt  den  mensch,  en  zuft  in  zijn  be- 

denken. 

Rich  :  Zo  deed'  gy  ook,  als  gy  bestont  mijn  eer  te  krenken. 

Buk  :  Die  hebt  gy  zelf  besmet  door  u  vervloekte  daad. 

[10]  Rich:    Hoe  heilig  is  als  nu  de  vinder  van  't  verraad! 

Buk  :  Die  quam  u  wel  te  pas  in  u  eergierigheden. 

Rich  :  Daar  voor  geniet  gy  loon,  na  rechten  en  na  reden. 

Buk  :  Wat  loon !  dat  gy  my  dus  in  yz  're  banden  slaat  ? 

the  fifth  act. 

Buckingham,  Kino  Richabd. 

Buck:  Did  you  give  orders,  O  King,  for  my  arrest? 

Rich:  Yes. 

Buck:  What  do  you  intend  by  them? 

Rich:  I  intend  to  bring  it  about. 

Buck:  Do  the  rest  of  the  councillors  of  state  share  your  inten- 
tion? 

Rich:  I  have  no  account  to  render  to  the  lords. 

Buck:  A  legitimate  prince  does  not  act  without  good  advice. 

Rich:  Which  I  find  in  myself;  mark  me  well. 

Buck:  How  often  does  a  man  err  and  dote  in  his  judgment! 

Rich:  So  did  you,  too,  when  you  undertook  to  sully  my  honor. 

Buck:  You  have  smirched  yourself  by  your  accursed  deed. 
[10]     Rich:     How    godly    has    now    become    the    inventor    of    the 
treason! 

Buck:  Which  has  turned  out  well  for  your  ambition. 

Rich  :  For  that,  you  enjoy  your  reward  as  is  right  and  reasonable. 

Buck:  What  a  reward!  thus  to  be  bound  by  you  with  iron  bands! 
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Rich  :    Men  straf t  verraders  wel,  al  mintmen  het  verraat 
Buk:    Dat  zal  ik  nu,  zo't  schijnt,  met  schade  moeten  leeren. 
Rich  :    Leert  op  een  ander  trouw  te  zijn  aan  awe  Heeren. 
Buk  :    Waaromme  braakt  gy  dan  u  trouwe  desgelijkf 
Rich  :    Voor  my  was  wel,  maar  niet  voor  u  een  Koninkrijk. 
Buk:    Dat's  dat   u  boosheid  voor  geen  oordeel  viy  kan 

spreken. 
[20]     Rich  :    De  Koninklijke  Kroon  bedekt  zo  veel  gebreken. 
Buk  :    Ik  gaf  nooit  raad  of  daad  tot  zulke  moorden. 
Rich  :  Hoe ! 

Door  u  verradery  gaaft  gy  de  stof  daar  toe. 
Buk  :    Gy  wist  het  doen  wel  heel  een  and 're  verf  te  geven. 
Rich  :    Nu  isset  evenwel  verradery  gebleven. 
Buk  :    Zo  ik  verrader  ben,  wat  naam  trekt  gy  u  aan? 
Rich  :    Gy  zi jt  verrader ;  ik,  om  wie  gy  hebt  verraAn. 
Buk:    Om  wie  men't  schelmstuk  doet  dien  is  de  schult  te 

wijten. 
Rich:    Gy  waart  noch  eens  zo  stout  mijn  fout  my  te  ver- 

wijten. 

Rich:     Traitors  are  naturally  punished,  though  the  treachery  te 
loved. 

Buck:     That  I  must  now  learn,  to  my  sorrow,  so  it  seems. 

Rich:     Learn  another  time  to  be  faithful  to  your  master. 

Buck:     Why,  then,  did  you  break  your  faith  in  this  fashion? 

Rich:     Why!  a  kingdom  was  to  be  mine,  but  not  yours. 

Buck:     That  is  to  say  that  your  wickedness  can  be  subject  to  so 
criticism. 
[20]     Rich:     The  royal  crown  covers  so  many  sins. 

Buck:     I  never  counselled  or  abbetted  such  murders. 

Rich:     What!    Through  your  treachery  you  gave  cause  for  them. 

Buck:     You  well  know  how  to  give  the  action  an  entirely  differ 
ent  color. 

Rich:     It  now  has  remained  treachery  all  the  same. 

Buck:     If  I  am  a  traitor,  what  name  do  you  assume? 

Rich:     You  are  the  traitor;  I,  he  for  whom  you  have  practised 
treason. 

Buck:     The  man  for  whom  a  wicked  deed  is  done,  his  is  the 
guilt. 

Rich:     You  were  once  before  so  bold  as  to  upbraid  me  for  my 
fault. 
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Rich  :  't  Is  lang  genoeg,  *k  en  dulde  a  taal  niet  meer, 

Bereit  u  tot  de  dood,  want  by  mijn  Kroon,  ik  zweer, 
*k  En  wil  geen  schellemen,  als  gy,  in't  land  verdragen; 
Dat  hem  op  staande  voet  den  kop  werd  af  gestagen, 
En  zo  gy't  niet  en  doet,  yt  u  niet  wel  vergaan. 
[50]  Buk  :     0  goeden  Hemel !  ziet  doch  mijn  ellenden  aan. 

Konink  Richard.    Spook. 

Rich:    Wie  zijt  gy!    Hemel!  wat  veschrikking  roert  mijn 
leden  ! 

Onnutte  vrees.    Ik  wil  wat  nader  tot  hem  treden. 

Wie  zijt  gy,  zeg  ik,  spreekf  dat  u  den  donder  sla. 

Wat  is  u  naam! 
Spook  :  Mijn  naam  is  Richard. 

Rich:  Richard! 

Spook  :  Ja. 

Rich :    Ik  schrik  en  tril  van  vrees!  wat  zoekt  gy  hier! 
Spook:  Mijn  zelven. 

Rich  :    Wat  angst,  6  Hemel !  koomt  my  innig  't  hart  door- 
delven  ! 

't  Gedagt  is  gantsch  ontroert,  en  gene  rust  het  vind\ 

Rich:  That  is  enough,  I  cannot  tolerate  further  speech  from  you 
about  it.  Prepare  yourself  for  death,  for  I  swear  by  my  crown, 
I  will  endure  no  scoundrel  like  you  in  the  country.  Let  his  head 
be  struck  off  at  once.  And  if  you  do  not  do  it,  it  will  go  hard 
with  you. 
[50]     Buck:     Oh  gracious  Heaven!  behold  my  wretchedness. 

ACT  V.     Scene   2. 
Kino  Richard,  Ghost. 

Rich:  Who  are  you?  God!  What  terror  shakes  my  limbf! 
Futile  fear.  I  will  walk  somewhat  nearer  to  him.  Who  are  you. 
I  say?    Speak.     May  a  thunder-bolt  strike  it!     What  is  your  name? 

Ghost:     My  name  is  Richard. 

Rich:     Richard? 

Ghost:     Yes. 

Rich:     I  start  and  quake  with   fear.     What  do  you  seek  here? 
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En  komt'er  niemand,  ach!  waar  blijf  ik  eind'lijk! 

moort! 
Verraad ! 

Kamerlings    Richard. 

Kam  :    Wat  isser  gaans  f  wat  is  u  overkomen 

Mijn  Heerf 
Rich  :  't  En  heeft  geen  noot,  het  brein  was  opgenomen. 

Kam  :    Gelieft  mijn  Heer  dat  ik  hier  by  hem  blijf  f 
Rich:  0  neen! 

Ik  ben  alleenig  best,  daarom  gaat  vrylijk  heen, 

Mijn  droeve  ziel  en  mag  geen  menschen  byzijn  veekn, 

Het  past  een  Koning  zijn  bekommernis  te  heelen. 

0  innig  hartenpit!  6  treurig  ingewant! 

Geweten  vuil  vol  zond',  en  root  van   schaamte  en 
schant, 

Wat  bitt're  pijnen  gaat  gy  door  mijn  leden  gpreyenf 
[10]  Wat  droeve  knagingen  voor  mijne  ziel  bereyenf 

Och !  dat  de  grijze  ti jd,  zo  ooreloos  als  vlug, 

hide  my  terror?  Hell  is  loose  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  My  men, 
alas!  do  you  not  hear  me?  My  men,  my  servants,  listen!  No  one 
comes,  alas!     Where  am  I?    Murder!     Treason! 

ACT  V.     Scene  3. 
Page,  Richard. 

Page:     What  is  the  matter?    What  has  happened  to  you,  my  Lord? 

Rich:     Have  no  anxiety.    My  brain  was  wandering. 

Page:     Does  my  lord  wish  me  to  stay  with  him? 

Rich:  Oh  no!  I  am  best  alone;  therefore  depart.  My  grievous 
soul  cannot  endure  another's  presence.  It  befits  a  king  to  hide 
his  grief.  Oh  sad  heart  of  hearts!  0  wretched  heart!  Conscience 
smirched  with  sin  and  red  with  shame  and  guilt!  What  bitter 
torments  dost  thou  spread  through  my  limbs?  [10]  What  melan- 
choly gnawing  dost  thou  prepare  for  my  soul?  Oh!  that  grlxxled 
Time,  as  unheeding  as  swift,  permitted  me  to  take  a  good  spring 
backwards  and  gave  me  at  the  right  time  an  appreciation  of  my 
faults,  and  taught  me  to  sound  my  conscience  most  carefully!  I 
should  be  surprised  if  then  I  should  ever  again  crave  the  crown 
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Rich:  Zoo  is  het,  blijft  by  my,  dat  gy  my  wel  bewaart 

Ach  schrik!  war  vlied  ik  heenf 
Kam  :  Mijn  Heer,  komt  tot  bedaren. 

Rich:    Wat  is  dat  voor  geraasf 
Kam:  't  2Sjn  nevlen  die  u  waren 

Voor  d'oogen  van't  verstant,  en  maken't  brein  be- 
ducht. 
Rich  :     'k  Weet  van  geen  nevelen,  ik  zeg  ik  hoor  gerucht, 

Van  klokken,  en  gedruis  van  wapenen.    geen  droomeii, 

En  doen  't  my.  'k  hoor  haar  vast  al  na  en  nader  komen. 

Ziet  wat  'er  gaanden  is,  en  laat  't  my  voort  verstaan. 
[40]  Wie  daar? 

Major,  met  eenige  gewapende.    Richard. 

Major:    Ach!  mogent  Vorst,  den  vyand  komt  vast  aan, 

Wy  zijn  verrast,  daar  valt  niet  meer  om  op  te  panen. 
Rich  :    Wat  vyand  zegt  gy  t  en  wat  spreekt  gy  van  verrasscn! 
Major  :    De  Graf  van  Richmond. 
Rich  :  Wie  ? 

will  weigh  down  his  brain. 

Rich:  So  I  am.  Stay  with  me,  that  you  may  guard  me  welL 
Ah  terror!     Whither  shall  I  flee? 

Page:     My  Lord,  calm  yourself. 

Rich:     What   noise   is   that? 

Page:  It  is  empty  mist  which  confuses  the  eye  of  your  under 
standing  and  makes  the  brain  afraid. 

Rich:  I  know  of  no  mist,  I  tell  you  that  I  hear  the  sound  of 
bells  and  the  clank  of  weapons.  No  dreams  produce  this  effect  on 
me.  I  hear  them  fast  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  See  what  is 
passing  there  and  let  me  know  immediately.     [40]     Who  is  there? 

ACT  V.     Scene  4. 
Major  With  Some  Armed  Meit,  Richard. 

Major:  Oh  mighty  Prince,  the  enemy  fast  approaches.  We  ha?e 
been  taken  by  surprise.     There  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do. 

Rich:  What  enemy  do  you  say?  And  why  do  you  speak  of 
being  taken  by  surprise? 

Major:     The  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Rich:     Who? 
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Major:  De  Graf  van  Richmond,  Heer. 

Rich:    Wat  duivel  brengt  hem  hiert  flux  haalt  my  mijn 
geweer, 
Ik  zal  als  Oorlogsman  in  stale  wapens  sterven, 
Of  den  verrader  zelf  in  duizent  stukken  kerven. 
Men  trek  op  staande  voet  zo  veele  macht  by  een 
Als  mooglijk  is,  en  brengt  den  Traynbende1  op  de 
been; 
[10]  Strax  ben  ik  by  u  om  dien  hoop  te  rug  te  drijven, 
En  zo  ik  niet  en  kan,  zo  zal  ik  daar  by  blijven. 

BlSSCHOP    VAN    lOBK.      STANLEY.      BOODEN. 

Biss:  Myn  Heer,  waar  heenf 

Stan  :  Daar  ons  de  nood  nu  heenen  voert. 

Biss:  Wat  is*  ert 

Stan  :  Vyand ! 

Biss:  Spreekt  gy  waarheid!  of  is't  boert? 

Stan  :  Maar  al  te  waar,  mijn  Heer. 

Biss :  Wat  Vyand  T  't  schi jnen  droomen ! 

Ma  job:     The  Duke  of  Richmond,  my  Lord. 

Rich:  What  devil  brings  him  here?  Quick,  give  me  my  har- 
ness. I  shall  die  like  a  warrior  clad  in  steel  or  myself  carve  the 
traitor  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Bring  up  immediately  as  large  a 
force  as  is  possible,  and  bring  up  the  militia  [trainbands].  [10]  I 
shall  be  with  you  immediately  to  drive  back  this  crowd.  And  if  I 
cannot  do  it,  I  shall  die  there. 

ACT  V.     Scene  5. 

Bishop  or  York,  Stanley,  Messengers. 

Bish:  My  Lord,  whither  are  you  going? 

Stan:  Wherever  necessity  now  drives  us. 

Bish:  What  is  it? 

Stan:  The  enemy. 

Bish:  Do  you  speak  the  truth  or  is  it  a  jest? 

Stan:  It  is  all  too  true,  my  Lord. 

Bish:  What  enemy?    You  seem  to  be  dreaming. 


1  This  is  not  a  Dutch  word.     It  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Eng- 
lish "train  bands." 
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Stan  :    De  Graf  van  Richmond. 

Bias:  Waar  is  die  van  daan  gekomenf 

Stan  :    Die  heef t  in  't  Koninkrijk  al  over  lang  vernacht, 
En  doen  ik't  zeide  wierd  mijn  goede  raat  verdacht. 
Wy  zijn  verraan. 
Biss:  Ey!  Heer,  en  spreekt  van  geen  verraden, 

De  Goddelijke  wraak  komt  noch,  al  komt  ze  spade. 
Wat  man  is  dat? 
1  Boode:  God  lof !  dat  ik  de  woeste  hand 

[10]       Van't   razende   oorlogsvolk,    't   geen   als   een  anelle 

brand 
De   Stad   verdelgt,  zo  var  noch  levend  ben  ontko- 
men. 
Stan  :    Mijn  vriend,  en  vlugt  niet,  gy  behoeft  geen  vriend  te 
schromen 
Van  waar  komt  gy  aldus  gequetst  f  en  zegt  ons  waar 
Den  vyand  is,  zo  veel  gy  weet,  of  hier  of  daar. 
1     Boode  :     Aan  Bisschopspoort  daar  heb  ik  haar  het  laatst' 

gelaten ; 
Des  vyands  Buitery  vervult  alreets  de  straten, 
En  trekken  vast  de  Stad  met  starke  troepen  door 
Na't  Hof.  zy  naad'ren  vast,  ik  weet  *t  voorseeker. 
hoor! 

Stan:     The  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Bish:     Whence  does  he  come? 

Stan:  He  has  lived  in  the  kingdom  far  too  long.  And  when  I 
gave  this  information,  my  good  advice  was  suspected.  We  are  be- 
trayed. 

Bish:  Oh,  my  Lord,  speak  not  of  treachery.  The  vengeance  of 
God  is  sure  to  come,  though  it  be  late.    What  man  is  that? 

First  Mess:  Thank  God  that  I  have  escaped  with  my  life  from 
the  wild  hands  of  the  raging  warriors,  which,  like  a  swift  fire,  de- 
stroy the  city. 

Stan:  My  friend,  do  not  flee;  you  need  not  fear  a  friend.  Whence 
do  you  come,  thus  wounded?  Tell  us,  as  far  as  you  know,  where 
the  enemy  is. 

First  Mess:  I  left  them  last  there  at  Bishopsport  The  enemy's 
cavalry  already  filled  the  streets.  They  are  now  surely  marching 
through  the  city  with  strong  troops  toward  the  court.    They  ap- 
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Die  schiet  het  harnas  aan,   na   tienmaal  om  te 

keeren, 
En  ander  rukt  de  speer  zijn  makker  nit  de  hand. 
En  laat  hem  zijn  geweer  uit  enkel  misverstand. 
Men  vliegt,  half  toegerust,  de  dear  uit,  met  ver- 

trouwen, 
[40]  Den  hoop,  die  ons  besprong,  met  kracht  daar  uit 

te  houwen ; 
Maar  te  vergeefs,  den  trop  wies  daadlijk  machtig 

aan. 
Des  kost  ons  kleen  gewelt  voor't  hare  niet  bestaan; 
Noch  deden  wy  zo  veel  met't  een  en 't  ander  teeken, 
Met  roepen,  tieren,  en  met  keelen  op  te  steeken, 
Dat  eindlijk  meerder  macht  van  volk  quam  by  der 

hand, 
Maar  veel  te  laat,  vermits  de  poort  was  overmant: 
Noch  deed  men  wat  men  kost.  ik,  zo  gy  kunt 

beoogen, 
Gequetst,  heb  eindlijk  my  het  heet  gevecht  out- 

toogen, 
Met  hoop  om  my  t'ontslaan  van't  dreigende  ge- 

vaar: 
[50]         Hoe  dat  het  voorder  staat  en  weet  ik't  een  noch't 

aer. 
Mijn  Heer  vergeeft  het  my,  'k  en  kan  hier  niet 

bedrijven, 
En't  dreigende  gevaar  verbiet  my  hier  te  blijven. 

after  turning  around  ten  times;  another  snatches  the  spear  out  of 
the  hand  of  his  comrade  and  leaves  him  bis  own  arms  out  of  paw 
excitement.    Men  flee  out  of  doors,  half  armed,    [40]    confident  Uit 
they  can  with  force  overwhelm   the  mob  that  had  set  upon  us. 
But  in  vain.    The  troop  immediately  grew  mightily,  so  that  oar 
small  force  could  not  bold  out  before  them.    Yet  we  did  so  much 
in  one  way  or  another,  by  shouting  and  making  an  uproar  and 
by  recruiting  our  forces,  that  finally  a  greater  force  of  men  came 
to  our  aid,  but  much  too  late,  since  the  gate  was  overpowered. 
Yet  we  did  what  we  could.    I,  wounded,  as  you  can  see,  have  finally 
withdrawn   from   the   hot   conflict,    in   the   hope   of   escaping  the 
threatening  danger.     [50]     How  affairs  have  been  going  since  my  de- 
parture, I  do  not  know  at  all.    Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  that  I  can  be 
of  no  service  here.    The  threatening  danger  forbids  me  to  stay  here. 
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Nu  werpt  hy  dees,  dan  die  moordadig  onder  voet; 
Een  ieder  maakt  hem  ruimt',  zelf  die  van  zijner 

zijde, 
Als  hadden   zTiem  alleen  de  eer   gegunt  van't 

strijden : 
Terwijl  komt  Richmond,  die  hem  onder  d'oogen 

ziet, 
[70]         Verrader,  zeid'  hy,  hoe!  schaamt  gy  u  zelven  niet, 
Het  Rijk,  door  dubb'le  stof  van  sehelmery  verk- 

regen, 
Na  zo  veel  moorden  te  beschermen  met  den  deegen? 
Eom,  dat  van  eedle  straf  my  zy  alleen  de  eer, 
Mit  vliegt  hy  toe,  en  komt  hem  onder  zi jn  geweer, 
Heeft  hem  een  zwart  stoot  in  zijne  borst  gegeven, 
Die  te  gelijk  zijn  spraak  benomen  heeft,  en 't  leven : 
Hy  valt,  en  ieder,  voor  zijn  eigen  zelfs  beducht, 
Gaat  zich  op  staande  voet  begeven  op  de  vlucht 
Ik  zocht  al  mee  mi  jn  zelf  te  hoeden  met  haar  alien, 
[80]  En  liet  den  vyant  zijn  de  meester  van  ons  wallen. 

Vergeeft  my  dat  ik  ga,  my  dringt  de  hooge  noot 
Stan  :  Het  is  dan  eindlijk  waar,  den  Eonink  die  is  dood! 

Hoe    kan   het    licht    geluk    haar    dartle    hielen 

wenden : 
Hier  meede  is't  Huis  van  Jork  haar  mogentheid 

ten  enden. 

him,  even  those  of  his  own  side,  as  if  they  had  granted  to  him  alone 
the  glory  of  the  battle.  Then  came  Richmond,  who  looked  him  fall 
in  the  face.  [70]  "What,  traitor,"  said  he,  "are  you  not  ashamed 
after  so  many  murders,  to  protect  with  the  sword  the  kingdom  that 
has  been  obtained  through  a  double  sort  of  treason?  Come  on,  that 
I  alone  may  have  the  honor  of  inflicting  worthy  punishment"  At 
this  he  flew  at  him,  and  came  at  him  under  his  guard.  He  gave 
him  a  heavy  blow  in  his  breast,  which  bereft  him  alike  of  speech 
and  of  life.  He  fell  and  each  one,  mindful  of  his  own  safety,  im- 
mediately gave  himself  up  to  flight.  I  sought  to  save  myself  with 
the  others  [80]  and  let  the  enemy  be  master  of  our  walls.  Ex- 
cuse my  departure,  the  highest  need  compels  me. 

Stan:  It  is  then  really  true  that  the  King  is  dead?  How  fickle 
fortune  can  turn  her  fleet  heel!  Herewith  is  the  power  of  the 
House  of  York  at  an  end. 
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Graff:  Hoe  Kancelier!  zijt  gy'tt 

En  gy  Heer  Stanley  T  ik  ben  warelijk  verblijt 
U  hier  te  zien ! 
Stan  :  Den  Heer  die  wil  u  wapens  zeeg'noi. 

Graaf:    Dat  zy  zo,  zijt  gerust,  u  zal  geen  quaat  bejeeg'nen, 

Noch  ieder  die  begunst'  het  geen  ik  billijk  doe. 
Biss :    Voor  lange  waren  wy  zijn  snooden  handel  moe, 
[10]  En  wenschte  eendrachtig,  uit  de  mond  van  alle  men- 
schen, 
U  zulk  een  zegen  als  gy  zelfs  zoud'  konnen  wenschen; 
Gy  hebt  niet  eer  het  Rijk  verwonnen  door  het  punt, 
Als  u  de  Eroon  door  ons  van  harten  is  gegunt. 
Stan  :    Alleen  vergeef t  ons,  Heer,  dat  wy  ten  einde  blevot 
Getrouw  het  monsterdier,  de  moorder  van  zijn  Neven. 
Graaf  :  Uit  deze  trouw,  betoont  aan  een  onwaardig  hooft, 
Is't  billijk  dat  men  zich  een  ware  trouw  belooft; 
Hebt  gy  hem  trouw  geweest,  die  trouwe  dorst  ver- 

zakenf 
Zo  zult  gy't  hem  zijn,  die't  zich  zelf  hoopt  waard' 
te  maken. 
[20]  Ik  neem  u  beiden  aan  als  vriend  en  bloedverwant. 
Staat  op  Heer  Stanley:  gy  Aerdsbisschop,  geeft  my 
d'hand; 

Duke:  What!  Chancellor?  Is  it  you?  And  you,  Lord  Stan- 
ley?   I  am  truly  delighted  to  see  you  here. 

Stan:     May  God  bless  your  arms. 

Duke:  Amen.  Be  reassured,  you  shall  suffer  no  evil,  nor  anyone 
who  favors  my  just  deeds. 

Bish:  For  long  we  have  been  tired  of  his  wicked  conduct,  and 
[10]  one  wish  has  been  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  We  have  unani- 
mously desired  for  you  such  a  blessing  as  you  might  have  wished 
for  yourself.  You  have  not  conquered  the  kingdom  by  the  sword 
sooner  than  we  wished  from  our  hearts  that  the  crown  might  be 
yours. 

Stan:  Only  forgive  us,  my  Lord,  that  we  remained  faithful  to  the 
end  to  that  monster,  the  murderer  of  his  nephews. 

Duke:  Because  of  this  faith,  shown  to  an  unworthy  leader,  it  is 
right  for  me  to  expect  a  true  allegiance.  If  you  have  been  loyal  to 
him,  who  dared  betray  that  loyalty,  you  will  be  loyal  to  him  who 
hopes  to  make  himself  worthy.     [20]     I  receive  you  both  as  friends 
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[40]  Dat  hy,  vermits  hy  zijn  gezwooren  Heer  verzaakt, 
Zich  een  zo  bitt'ren  straf  met  recht  heeft  waard' 
gemaakt. 
Edelm:    Mijn  Heer,  de  Stadvoogt,  met  den  Baad  der  Ror- 

geryen, 
Die  komen  om  den  Vorst  te  spreken. 
Quaff  :  'k  Macht  "wel  lyen ; 

Zy  zijn  my  wellekom.    Heer  Major,  u  begeerT 
Major  :    Wy  werpen  dienstelijk  ons  voor  u  voeten  neer, 
En  geven  williglijk  ons  zelf  in  nwe  handen, 
Beneffens  dit  Qieraad  en  kostelijke  panden, 
;t  Qeen  ons  onwaardig  heeft  met  waardigheid  bek- 

leet; 
Is't  qualijk  aangeleid,  't  is  meerder  als  ik  weet 
[50]     Qraaf  :    Genoeg.  ik  neemze  aan,  als  ook  de  Burgerye 
Voor  alle  overlast,  en  schennis  te  bevryen, 
Grenade  zal'er  zijn  voor  die  *k  genade  geef. 
Alt'zam  :    Lang  Konink  Hendrik  leef,  lang  Koning  Hendrik 

leef. 
Qraaf  :    Ik  dank  n  duizentf out,  mijn  waardige  onderzaten, 
Den  Hemel  wil  n  lang  de  vree  genieten  laten, 
En  hoede  u  voor  geweld  en  onderlinge  twist, 

blood  and  race,    [40]    that  he,  since  he  forsook  his  sworn  Lord 
deserved  rightly  so  bitter  a  punishment. 

Nobleman:  My  Lord,  the  Mayor,  with  his  Council  of  Citizens, 
come  to  speak  to  the  Prince. 

Duke:  I  grant  him  audience.  Tou  are  welcome  to  me.  Lord 
Mayor,  your  desire? 

May ob  :  We  throw  ourselves  humbly  at  your  feet,  and  entrust 
ourselves  willingly  to  your  hands,  besides  these  Insignia  and 
precious  pledges,  which  have  invested  us,  unworthy  though  we  be, 
with  dignity.  If  this  is  wrongly  done,  the  mistake  is  made  unin- 
tentionally. 

[50]  Duke:  Enough.  I  accept  them  and  also  free  the  people 
from  all  annoyance  and  tyranny.  Those  to  whom  I  grant  favors 
shall  retain  them. 

All:     Long  live  King  Henry!     Long  live  King  Henry! 

Duke:  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  loving  subjects;  may 
Heaven  grant  you  long  enjoyment  of  peace  and  protect  yon  from 
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Ik  ben,  weest  vry  gerust,  u  zoon  en  niet  u  Heer, 
Zo  gy  my  waardig  moogt  zo  grooten  eere  houwen, 
U  kind  Elizabeth  verzoek  ik  om  te  trouwen, 

[80]  Op  dat  zware  breuk  gehecht  blijf  voor  altoos, 

En  dus  vereenigt  word  de  Boode  en  Witte  Boos; 
Dat  eenmaal  deze  twist,  met  dnizenden  ellenden, 
Door  een  gelukkige  echt  gebragt  mach  zijn  ten 
enden. 

Koning:    Ach  Hemel,  wat  een  luk  zend  gy  hier  op  ons  neer! 
Hoe  weet  gy  die  gy  slaat  op  't  zagst  te  zalven  weer! 
Waat  toont  gy  mogent  Vorst  u  dienares  genade! 
Hoe  overlast  gy  ons  door  alle  dees  weldaden  t 
Ach  Heere!  gy  begeert't  geen  ik  op't  hoogst  begeer, 
Ontfangt  haar  niet  als  man,  ontfangt  haar  als  haar 
Heer, 
[90]  Ik  zal  nooit  laten  haar  als  moeder  te  vermanen, 
Dat  zy  zich  kent  voor  een  van  al  uwe  onderdanen. 
En  mits  het  wezen  mag  dat  ik  die  vrengt  beleef, 
Zo  bid  ik  dat  den  Heer  u  eeuw'ge  vreugde  geei 

Graaf  :    Ik  dank  u  Moeder  dat  men  voort  zijn  vlijt  ga  toonen, 
Zo  tot  ons  trouwdag,  als  mijn  Koningin  te  kroonen, 

male  heir,  no  scion  any  longer,  I  am,  be  fully  assured,  your  son, 
and  not  your  Lord.  If  you  might  deem  me  worthy  of  so  great  an 
honor,  I  seek  your  child,  Elisabeth,  in  marriage,  [80]  in  order 
that  the  great  breach  may  be  healed  forever  and  thus  joined  the  red 
and  white  rose;  that  once  this  quarrel,  with  its  thousands  of  miser- 
ies, may  be  brought  to  an  end  through  a  happy  marriage. 

Queen:  Oh  Heaven,  what  good  fortune  do  you  now  bestow  upon 
us!  How  you,  who  strike  a  blow, — how  you  do  know  how  to  heal  it 
again  In  the  gentlest  fashion!  What  favor  do  you,  mighty  Prince, 
show  your  servant!  How  you  do  overwhelm  us  with  all  these 
benefits!  Oh,  my  Lord!  you  desire  the  thing  which  I  desire  with 
all  my  heart.  Receive  her  not  as  her  husband;  receive  her  as  her 
Lord.  As  her  mother  [90]  I  shall  never  cease  to  admonish  her 
to  consider  herself  as  one  among  all  your  subjects.  And  provided 
that  it  may  be  that  I  live  to  see  this  joy,  I  pray  that  the  Lord  may 
grant  you  eternal  joy. 

Duke:  I  thank  you,  mother.  Let  preparations  be  straightway 
made,  as  much  for  our  marriage  day,  as  for  the  coronation  of  my 
queen.    And  let  all  care  also  be  taken  that  the  murdered  sons  be 
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En  dat  ook  alle  zorg  te  wege  word  gebrogt, 
Dat  de  vermoorde  Zoons  weer  "worden  opgezogt, 
Op  dat  zy  beide,  na  haar  mogentheid  en  waarde, 
[100]         In't   Koninklijke   graf,   haar's   Vaders,   gaan   ter 

aarde. 
Biss:  Den  Hemel  zegen  u,  en  stort  den  Opperheer 

Op  Boode  en  Witte  Roos  zijn  Heil'ge  stralen  neer. 

U  I  T. 

again  sought  for,  so  that  they  both  may  be  buried     [100]    in  the 
royal  grave  of  their  tethers  as  becomes  their  station  and  worth. 

Bish:     Heaven  bless  you,  and  may  the  Lord  of  Hosts  send  down 
His  holy  beams  on  the  Red  and  White  Rose. 


END 
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» 

concerning  various  writers  mentioned,  since  even  scant  infor- 
mation was  not  to  be  found  in  the  various  national  biogra- 
phies; the  facts  here  given  were  taken  from  the  early  maga- 
zines or  prefaces  of  old  publications. 

After  all  the  material  was  at  hand,  the  investigation  finally 
took  a  two-fold  form :  first,  a  full  bibliography  or  list  of  all 
literary  material  which  offers  translations  of  Goethe's  poems 
into  English  prior  to  1860 ;  second,  a  chronological  treatment 
of  this  material,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  introduction 
of  Goethe  as  a  lyric  poet  to  the  English-reading  world,  and 
then,  incidental  to  that,  to  indicate  the  course  of  interest  and 
sentiment  towards  Goethe  in  England  and  America.  If  this 
study  has  brought  to  light  any  new  facts,  prepared  the  way  for 
a  more  thorough  and  critical  investigation  in  this  field,  or 
shown  the  need  of  a  truer  translation  of  Goethe's  lyrics  into 
English,  it  will  have  realized  the  hopes  of  its  author. 
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lation  of  Goethe's  Mahomet.  Further  search  shows  that  these 
versions  were  almost  the  only  ones  circulated  in  the  British 
and  American  magazines  and  journals  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  that  they  were  welcomed  with  praise,  and  that  frequent 
reference  was  made  to  them.  Very  few  further  attempts  were 
made  to  translate  any  of  Goethe's  lyrics  for  two  decades. 
Here  and  there  a  stray  poem  or  two  is  to  be  found  in  the  mag- 
azines or  in  some  ponderous  collection,  but  there  was  no  de- 
cided increase.  In  1821,  Beresford's  translations  appeared 
again,  this  time  with  the  following  title  page:17  Specimens 
of  the  German  Lyric  Poets  Translated  into  Verse,,  from  Bur- 
ger, Goethe,  Klopstock,  and  Schiller.  No  name  was  given  is 
author,  but  the  preface  stated : 

The  chief  portion  of  the  following  translations  was  published  tt 
Berlin  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  musical  work  comprising  tome 
of  the  best  German  melodies.  The  words  to  those  melodies  vtra 
from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Beresford. 
who  was  long  a  resident  in  Germany.  They  met  with  so  farontble 
a  reception  that  the  same  publisher  was  afterwards  induced  to  print 
them  without  music  in  two  volumes.  The  great  popularity  which 
they  obtained,  their  scarcity  and  unquestionable  merit,  are  the  mo- 
tives which  gave  rise  to  the  present  reprint. 

A  few  more  poems  translated  by  Mr.  Mellish,18  British  con- 
sul at  Hamburg,  have  been  added.     The  one  copy  of  this 

"  See  Bibliography  D,  no.  9. 

"Joseph  Charles  Mellish  (1768-1823)  is  not  mentioned  In  the  Swcf 
clopedia  Britannica  or  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  A  few 
interesting  facts  concerning  him  were  found  in  the  Proceed*ng9  of  the 
Manchester  Goethe  Society  for  1888,  and  also  in  the  American  MomiUf 
Magazine  and  Critical  Review,  1819.  4:298.  About  1795  he  married 
and  settled  in  Weimar ;  later  Schiller  bought  his  house  and  made  It  hit 
home.  Mellish  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  his  son 
was  Goethe's  god-child  and  there  is  a  poem  of  Goethe's,  written  in  1818. 
An  Freund  Mellish.  He  tried  to  overcome  the  influence  of  Kotxebue  hi 
England  by  translating  W aliens tein  and  Maria  8tuart.  He  tranalaUd 
each  act  of  this  latter  drama  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  by  Schiller,  fo 
that  the  English  version  appeared  before  the  German.  In  1798  be 
translated  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  in  1801,  Paleophron  and 
Neoterpe,  and  contributed  to  Wieland's  Merkur;  in  1802  he  became  Brit- 
ish consul  to  the  Hanseatic  Cities  and  went  to  reside  at  Hamburg. 
While  here,  in  1819,  he  published  a  volume  of  original  poems  in  the 
German  language  and  added  a  few  German  translations,  but  none  from 
Goethe.     He  died  in  Hamburg  in  1828. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  other  stanzas  are  similarly  elaborated 
The  Violet,  which  is  so  simple  and  pathetic  in  Goethe's  words, 
becomes  here  nothing  but  commonplace: 

Unnoticed  in  the  lonely  mead 

A  violet  reared  its  modest  head. 

A  sweet  and  lovely  flower! 

A  blooming  maid  came  gadding  by 

With  vacant  heart  and  gladsome  eye, 

And  tripped  with  sportive  careless  tread. 

The  Fisher  has  lost  all  of  its  original  character  and  gives 
ns  now  more  of  a  humorous  impression  than  anything  else: 

In  gurgling  eddies  rolled  the  tide; 

The  wily  angler  sat 

Its  verdant  willowed  bank  beside 

And  spread  the  treacherous  bate. 

Reclined  he  sat  in  careless  mood 

The  floating  quill  he  eyed, 

When  rising  from  the  opening  flood 

A  humid  maid  he  spied. 

And  the  end  of  the  fourth  stanza  expatiates  thus: 

Tempts  thee  not  yon  aetherial  space 
Betinged  with  liquid  blue? 
Nor  tempts  thee  there  thy  pictured  face 
To  bathe  in  worlds  of  dew? 

The  translation  of  Mignon  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
collection;  in  it  the  translator  has  kept  the  original  tone, 
rhyme,  and  rhythm  rather  closely: 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  citrons  scent  the  gale, 
Where  glows  the  orange  in  the  golden  vale; 
Where  softer  breezes  fan  the  azure  skies, 
Where  myrtles  spring  and  prouder  laurels  rise? 
Know'st  thou  the  land? 

'Tis  there  our  footsteps  tend; 
And  there,  my  faithful  love,  our  course  shall  end. 

Know'st  thou  the  pUe,  the  colonnade  sustains, 
Its  splendid  chambers  and  its  rich  domains, 
Where  breathing  statues  stand  in  bright  array 
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Another  early  version  appeared  in  1817,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  IV:  201,  and  purported  "to  be  done  by  a 
celebrated  English  bard"  (unidentified).  I  give  this  be- 
cause it  is  a  fair  example  of  the  distortion  of  many  of  the 
other  efforts,  and  shows  so  clearly  how  little  mere  words  can 
translate  a  poem  of  Goethe : 

Know'8t  thou  the  land  where  stately  laurels  bloom. 
Where  orange  groves  exhale  their  rich  perfume, 
Soft  breezes  float  along  the  lucid  sky, 
And  all  is  peace  and  joy  and  harmony? 
Know'st  thou  the  land? 

O,  thither  flee, 
And  dwell  forever  there,  my  friend,  with  me. 

The  three  stanzas  of  the  original  are  not  enough,  and  this 
writer  adds  a  fourth,  wherein  he  urges  us  to 

Spurn  the  vile  herd,  indignant  fly 

To  some  more  courteous  land  and  milder  sky. 

With  these  early  attempts  of  Lewis,  Scott,  and  Beresford, 
the  first  period  of  German  study  in  England  closed,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  public  taste  for  ballads  of  terror  and 
tales  of  wildness  had  waned,  but  more  largely  due  to  the 
political  reaction  against  foreign  influences.  The  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon  had 
produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  all  things  revolution- 
ary. Since  Goethe,  as  the  author  of  Werther  and  of  fifdte, 
was  known  as  the  head  of  the  "Storm  and  Stress''  movement 
for  individual  freedom,  all  attempts  to  make  him  better  known 
were  for  a  time  fruitless.  Up  to  the  year  1800,  we  may 
say,  the  English  world  had  very  little  reason  to  think  of 
Goethe  as  a  distinguished  lyric  poet.  Very  little  of  that  side 
of  his  genius  had  reached  England  and  what  had  come  was 
decidedly  inadequate.  Judging  from  these  translations  alone, 
and  not  knowing  the  orignal  poems,  the  English  reader  could 
scarcely  feel  that  in  their  author  there  was  any  surge  of  great 
genius. 
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really  effectually  introduced  the  modern  poetry  and  drama 
of  Germany  to  English  readers.    This  was  William  Taylor* 
of  Norwich,  who  began  his  work  in  1790,  and  in  various  ways 
kept  it  before  the  public  for  forty  years,  until  it  was  sum- 
marized in  1830,  in  his  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  in  three 
good  sized  volumes.    This  book  was  the  first  general  view  of 
German  literature  to  be  printed  in  England,  as  it  was  the 
first  to  give  any  attention  to  the  body  of  Goethe's  shorter 
poems  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  world's  literature. 
As  such  it  deserves  a  notable  place  in  the  history  of  German 
literature  as  related  to  German  thought.     Taylor's  personal 
point  of  view  in  criticising  German  life  and  thought  was 
often  narrow  and  provincial,  his  knowledge  of  German  idiom 
was  sometimes  at  fault,  he  did  not  by  any  means  recognize 
the  true  greatness  of  Goethe,  nor  did    he    grant    him   his 
proper  position  in  the  literary  world.    His  attitude  was  one 
of  intolerance  toward  Goethe's  whole  career  as  a  man,  but 
he  did  much  to  draw  attention  to  the  lyric  poems  as  a  note- 
worthy part  of  Goethe's  accomplishment.     When  the  book 
appeared,  Carlyle  subjected  it  to  very  harsh  criticism,  say- 
ing that  it  was  not  literary,  not  historical,  and  not  in  any 
way  a  portraiture  of  the  national  mind  of  Germany.    As  we 
now  view  it  from  a  greater  distance,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  did  not  merit  the  condemnation  which  it  received  at 
that  time.     Carlyle  did  however  recognize  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  work  as  an  index  to  the  general  change  in  mental  at- 


"See  Bibliography  D,  no.  16.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich  <17tt- 
1836)  ww  well  educated,  travelled  considerably,  and  visited  Weimar  In 
1782.  He  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  Journalistic  work,  and  was 
well  known  In  his  day  as  the  contributor  of  many  articles  to  the  lead- 
ing magazines,  such  as  the  Monthly  Review,  Monthly  Magazine,  An- 
nual Rev.,  Critical  Rev.,  and  London  Atheneaum.  It  Is  said  that  he 
contributed,  in  all.  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  articles  to 
the  various  magazines,  mostly  criticisms  of  foreign  literature  and  largely 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation  of  the  German  poets.  For 
a  fuller  discussion  of  William  Taylor  and  his  work,  see  Robberds.  J. 
W..  Memoirs  of  WUliam  Taylor  of  Norwich,  2  vols.  Murray.  L.  1841: 
also  an  article  in  Manchester  Goethe  Society  Proceeding*  for  18t0;  and 
William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  by  Georg  Herzfeld,  in  Studien  zur  en§l 
Philologie,  vol.  II.   1897. 
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Nov  that  my  old  master  wizard 

la  for  once  at  least  away. 

All  the  spirits  in  his  keeping 

Most  my  sovereign  will  obey. 

Watched  hare  I  his  word  and  deed 

Many  an  hoar  and  many  a  day, 

And  with  strength  of  mind  and  head 

Work  a  wonder,  I  too  may — 

Wander,  wander. 

Yonder,  yonder, 

To  the  brook  along  the  path. 

Bring  me  water. 

As  yon  taught  are. 

Poor  it,  shower  it. 

In  the  bath! 

The  Song  of  Mahomet  is  least  successful  in  reproducing 
for  the  foreign  reader  any  of  the  real  tone  of  Goethe's  poem, 
in  which  the  short  and  flowing  lines  have  every  syllable 
packed  with  significance.  The  English  language  seems  al- 
most inadequate  to  render  the  German  and  becomes  heavy 
and  awkward  in  the  reproduction  of  these  lines.  One  stanza 
will  show  the  difficulties  which  Taylor  encountered  and  also 
his  lack  of  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
original : 

Seht  den  Felsenquell, 

Freudehell, 

Wie  Sternenblick; 

Ueber  Wolken 

Nahrten  seine  Jugend 

Gute  Geister 

Zwischen  Klippen  im  Gebiisch. 

JCLngling  frisch 

Tanzt  er  aus  der  Wolke 

Auf  die  Marmorfelsen  nieder, 

Jauchzet  wieder 

Nach  dem  Himmel. 

See  where  the  rocky  spring,  clear,  bright,  as  Joy, 

Bursts  from  amid  the  bush-encircled  cliffs; 

Like  to  a  glittering  star 

Between  the  streaks  of  cloud, 

Fresh  as  a  youth  he  hastens  from  his  bed 
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And  dances  gladly  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  backward  springs  with  glee 
To  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

» 

This  book  was  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  old  literary 

spirit.    A  new  school  with  new  views  and  conceptions  now 

took  up  the  work  in  a  larger,  broader  manner.    It  was  no 

longer  the  youthful  Goethe  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  period, 

the  writer  of  weird  ballads,  the  poet  prodigy,  who  shocked 

authority  by  his  Qotz,  and  society  by  his  Werther,  that  the 

English  students  were  now  eager  for,  but  it  was  the  man 

Goethe,  viewed  from  all  sides  of  his  genius. 


SECOND    PERIOD    OP    THE    STUDY    OP    GOETHEr 

1820-1860 

This  period  of  fuller  and  truer  comprehension  was  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  Thomas  Carlyle", 
whose  championship,  beginning  about  1822  in  the  various 
British  magazines,  lasted  many  years.  He  gave  his  point  of 
view  in  one  sentence  in  his  introduction  to  the  translation  of 
WiOielm  Meister,  in  1824.  "Minds  like  Goethe's  are  the 
common  property  of  all  nations,  and  for  many  reasons  all 
should  have  a  correct  impression  of  them."  This  was  his  be- 
lief and  this  was  the  line  along  which  he  worked  in  all  his 
criticisms  and  essays.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  strong 
intellectual  current  in  Germany  which  imperatively 
demanded  attention,  and  he  determined  that  the  English 
public  should  learn  its  value.  He  therefore  set  himself 
busily  to  work  to  give  his  fellow  countrymen  information,  to 
remove  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  their  prejudices,  and  by 
means  of  translations  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding his  praise.  Not  only  did  he  offer  them 
knowledge,  as  Taylor  had  done,  but  he  hammered  it  in  by  a 
long  series  of  essays  and  articles  in  the  various  magazines, 
such  as  The  Edinburgh  Review,  The  Foreign  Review,  The 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Fraser's  Mag.,  New  Monthly 
Mag.,  and  Westminster  Review.  He  made  many  references 
to  Goethe's  shorter  poems,  but  the  most  direct  statement  of 
his  estimate  is  found  in  a  paragraph  of  his  introduction  to 
the  translation  of  Goethe's  Tales,  in  the  volume  called 
German  Romance  (1827)  : 

Of  his  numerous  short  poems  it  is  difficult  to  say  a  well-weighed 
word;  for  they  are  of  all  sorts,  grave  and  gay,  descriptive,  lyrical. 


"For  a  discussion  of  Carlyle's  studies  in  German  and  of  their  influ- 
ence on  him,  see  Roe,  F.  W.,  Carlyle  as  a  Critic  of  Literature,  Columbia 
Univ.  Press,  1910  :  Boyesen,  H.  H.,  Goethe  and  Carlyle  in  Easay  on  Ger- 
man Literature,  Scribner,  1898 ;  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  B  99099  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  by  Ralph  W.  Emerson.  Munroe  Co.  Boston,  1S88 : 
Carlyle's  Essays,  vols.  I.  II,   III,  as  published  in  his  collected  works. 

[28] 
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ity  which  he  aimed  to  reproduce.  xThis  volume  was  reviewed 
in  several  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day,  but  I  could 
not  find  that  it  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  its  readers, 
or  that  the  versions  were  reprinted  in  any  of  the  magazines 
or  anthologies  of  that  period.  Goethe  may  •  have  given  his 
approval  to  these  translations  because  he  thought  of  Dee 
Voeux  as  one  more  "Vermittler  des  geistigen  Handels"  be- 
tween England  and  Germany,  and  not  because  he  found  any 
marked  superiority  in  the  translations  themselves.  Des 
Voeux  was  the  first  to  translate  for  English  readers  The 
Shepherd's  Lament,  Consolation  in  Tears,  Wanderer's  Night 
Lay,  To  the  Chosen  One9  Night  Thoughts,  and  Welcome  and 
Farewell.  One  stanza  from  Mignon's  Song  and  his  version 
of  the  Wanderer's  Night  Lay  will  serve  to  show  clearly  the 
lack  of  simplicity  and  directness  which  kept  this  collection 
from  being  a  good  reflection  of  the  original: 

Know'st  thou  the  land,  where  fair  the  citron  blows? 
And  with  dark  leaf  the,  golden  orange  glows? 
From  the  blue  heaven  soft  breathing  gales  descend. 
The  myrtle  still,  the  laurel  scorns  to  bend. 
Know'st  thou  it  well? 
Oh  there,  oh  there, 
Might  I  with  thee,  my  truly  loved,  repair! 

Wanderer's  Night  Lay  finds  expression  in  these  lines: 

Thou  who  from  Heaven  above  art  sent. 
Thou  who  every  sorrow  stillest, 
Him  who  with  twofold  pangB  is  rent 
With  a  twofold  life  thou  flllest 
By  passion's  strife  I'm  tossed  and  torn 
As  joy  and  woe  exchange  their  part, 
Oh  leave  me  not,  Sweet  Peace,  forlorn. 
But  come,  oh,  come  into  my  heart. 

The  finest  of  all  his  efforts  is  his  translation  of  To  the  Moo*, 
which  is  far  truer  than  Beresford's  and  yet  leaves  much  to 
bo  desired: 

Again  thou  fillest  brake  and  dell 
With  dim  and  misty  glance, 
Again  my  soul  avows  thy  spell 
And  melts  in  liquid  trance. 
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Considered  as  translations,  they  are  careful,  accurate,  and 
fluent,  but  like  so  many  of  the  translated  versions  they  lack 
lyrical  fire.  There  is  a  lifelessness  about  the  poems  which 
makes  us  feel  that  they  are  words  and  not  the  burning  ex- 
pression of  a  great  soul. 

It  can  be  said  for  the  early  pioneers  in  this  field  that  they 
did  change  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  world  towards 
the  poet  Goethe,  but  not  that  they  were  able  to  present  his 
lyric  poems  adequately. 
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the  general  work  of  the  American  magazines  from  1800  to 
1846,  says:85 

It  is  clear  that  no  great  change  in  attitude  took  place  in  regard 
to  Goethe.  At  the  same  time,  the  lists  show  him  to  have  been  by 
far  the  best  known  of  the  German  writers.  Perhaps  a  gradual 
change  did  take  place  in  the  country  at  large,  a  change  wrought 
more  by  the  poems  and  dramas  as  they  became  known,  than  by  the 
criticisms.  Notwithstanding  the  acrimony  of  some  critics,  and  al- 
though the  objectionable  phases  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  were 
never  wholly  lost  sight  of,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  from  1833  to  1846,  at  least,  the  public  had  for  him  Man  always 
ascending  regard." 

And  Professor  Haertel,  speaking  for  the  period  from  1846 
to  1853,  says  :86 

Goethe  is  made  more  prominent  than  any  other  author.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  artist,  and  the  question  as  to  his  life  and 
morals  is  falling  into  the  background,  although  by  no  means  for- 
gotten. His  genius  is  almost  universally  recognized  and  lauded, 
but  his  philosophy  is  still  looked  on  askance. 


"Goodnight,  S.  H.,  German  Literature  in  American  Magazines  prior 
to  18+6,  p.  91,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1907. 

"Haertel,  M.  H.,  German  Literature  in  American  Magaminet,  Jftp- 
1880,  p.  19,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908. 
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collections  at  hand,  and  the  assistance  of  the  frequent  ver- 
sions in  the  magazines,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
inquiring  student  of  Goethe  to  gain  any  adequate  idea  of  hii 
shorter  poems.  The  anthologies  helped  to  extend  the  gen- 
eral knowledge,  but  they  did  little  to  increase  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  Goethe  as  a  poet. 

Among  the  early  books  of  this  sort  we  have  already  men- 
tioned Des  Voeux's  Tasso  and  Other  German  Poetry  (1827), 
which  offered  eighteen  selections  from  Goethe's  poems. 
Another  of  a  similar  nature  was  The  Song  of  the  BM  and 
Other  German  Poetry*7  by  J.  J.  Campbell,  in  1836.  This 
contained  fifteen  poems  from  Goethe,  among  which  there 
were  new:  Wont  and  Done,  Drink  Song,  Ergo  Bibamus, 
Artist's  Song,  and  the  Prolog  to  Faust.  The  thought  and 
the  spirit  of  the  original  poems  seems  to  have  been  a  second- 
ary consideration;  so  hard  did  the  translator  strive  for 
clever  rhymes  that  even  his  English  sentences  were  dis- 
torted, and  very  little  of  the  original  impulse  of  the  German 
poem  was  left.  This  lack  of  ease  and  of  vitality  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  lines  from  Wont  and  Done : 

I  have  been  in  love,  but  first  aright, 

Once  was  I  the  servant,  but  now  the  slave  quite, 

Once  was  I  the  servant  of  all! 

This  .essence  of  charms  has  made  captive  of  me. 

She  does  what  I  want  or  for  love  or  for  fee, 

All  others  but  she  on  me  pall. 

None  of  the  anthologies  of  the  following  years  have  any 
particular  merit  or  novelty,  nor  do  they  emphasize  Goethe's 
work  as  a  lyricist.  No  convincing  note  was  struck  until  1845, 
when  the  versions  of  J.  C.  Mangan,  which  had  previously 
been  made  for  the  magazines,  were  collected  and  published 
under  the  name  German  Anthology,"   in  two    volumes.    It 


n  See  Bibliography  D,  no.  25,  for  full  contents. 

m  See  Bibliography  D,  no.  47  and  80.  James  Clarence  <M'*»»|P"  wai 
born  in  Dublin  In  1803  and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  1841.  His  ado 
cation  was  broad  and  included  Latin.  Spanish.  French,  and  Italian.  H« 
studied  German  thoroughly  in  order  to  read  German  philosophy.  Very 
early  in  life  he  began  to  write  original  verse  and  was  soon  recognised 
as  a  genius,  but  he  never  achieved  success  because  of  his  intemptratt 
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After  a  thorough  study  of  his  translations,  we  can  scarcely 
give  than  soeh  unqualified  praise,  although  they  do  take  very 
high  rank.  His  virtues  are  his  weakness,  for  his  unbounded 
command  of  his  own  language,  his  freedom  in  Terse,  and  his 
fondness  for  quaint  expressions  sometimes  led  him  to  deviate 
and  to  adorn  the  lines  which  he  was  translating.  Neverthe- 
less, we  find  here  for  the  first  time  a  ringing,  swinging  qual- 
ity in  the  lines,  they  sound  genuine,  they  echo  in  one's  mem- 
ory, and  they  have  lost  to  a  large  extent  that  stilted  and 
superficial  tone  which  has  been  so  evident  in  most  of  the 
previous  versions,  as  a  few  extracts  will  show: 
From  Hassan  Agaz 

What  white  form  is  shimmering  on  yon  lea? 

Is  it  snow  or  is  it  swans  we  see? 

Snow?    It  would  have  melted  in  the  ray. 

Swans?    Long  since  they  must  have  flown  away. 

Snow  it  is  not,  swans  it  cannot  be; 

Tis  the  tent  of  Hassan  Aga  shining. 

There  the  wounded  warrior  lieth  pining, 

Mother,  sisters,  all  to  tend  him  come, 

But  his  wife,  too  shame-faced,  weeps  at  home. 

or  from  The  Minstrel: 

"What  voice,  what  harp,  are  those  we  hear 

Beyond  the  gate  in  chorus? 

Go,  page,  the  lay  delights  our  ear, 

We'll  have  it  sung  before  us." 

So  spake  the  king:     the* stripling  flies — 

He  soon  returns:     his  master  cries, 

"Bring  in  the  hoary  minstrel!" 

or  from  the  Song  from  the  Coptic: 

Quarrels  have  long  been  in  vogue  among  sages, 
Still  though  in  many  things  wranglers  and  rancorous, 
All  the  philosopher-scribes  of  all  ages 
Join  in  a  voice,  on  one  point  to  anchor  us. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  their  mystified  pages, 
Here  is  the  wisdom  we  purchase  with  gold; 
Children  of  light,  leave  the  world  to  its  mullshness, 
Things  to  their  natures  and  fools  to  their  foolishness. 
Berries  were  bitter  in  forests  of  old! 


\ 

t 
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Would'st  thou  lengthen  Love's  short  days,  now  gone? 

Lilly,  can  I  fly  thee?    To  thy  chain 

Bound,  through  foreign  land 
Through  far  vales  and  woods  my  way  I  wend. 
Lilly's  heart  not  soon  from  mine  again 

Could  he  disengaged; 

Like  the  bird  once  caged. 

Of  all  these  anthologies,  the  one  which  gained  the  largest 
circulation  was  The  Poetry  of  Germany4*  by  Alfred  Basker- 
ville.  It  was  published  in  London,  Leipzig,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  had  gone  through  fourteen  editions  up  to 
1886.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  reference  library 
in  the  country,  and  as  a  reference  book  it  has  the  advantage 
that  the  German  text  is  printed  on  one  page  and  the  English 
translation  on  the  opposite  page.  Twenty-three  of  the  best 
known  of  Goethe's  poems  are  given,  in  versions  tolerably 
faithful  to  the  text,  but  devoid  of  poetic  spirit.  The  selec- 
tion shows  that  Goethe's  poems  included  a  very  broad  range 
of  subjects,  and  the  book  might  be  valuable  as  assistance  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  work  out  a  translation  from  the 
German,  but  the  renderings  themselves  are  the  merest  doggerel 

One  other  anthology43  was  rather  widely  circulated  at  this 
time:  Specimens  of  the  Choicest  Lyrical  Productions  of  (k$ 
Most  Celebrated  German  Poets  from  Klopstock  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time,  by  Mary  Anne  Burt.    It  was  first  published  in 
Leipzig  in  1854,  and  then  re-edited  in  London  in  1856.    This 
book  gave  biographies  and  literary  notices  on   each   author, 
and  worked  out  the  translations  with  care  and  exactitude,  as 
far  as  verbal  content  was  concerned.    The  selection  from 
Goethe's  poems  was  slightly  different  from    the    preceding 
anthologies,  in  that  to  the  first  seventeen  songs  (as  given  in 
Goethe's  collected  poems)  and  to  a  few  of  the   well-known 
ballads  a   translation  of    the    First    Walpurgis   Night  was 
added.    Here  the  same  judgment  must  be  given  as  in  the 
preceding  case:  the  versions  are  prosy  and  mechanical,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  would  mark  their  author  as 
a  poet  of  eminence.    I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  of 


°  See  Bibliography  D,  no.  60. 
41  See  Bibliography  D,  no.  64. 
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1820  to  1840  these  agencies  brought  a  widening  knowledge  of 
Goethe's  lyrics,  but  showed  no  remarkable  fineness  in  the 
quality  of  translation.  Theirs  was  a  work  of  dissemination. 
Prom  1840  to  1860,  there  was  manifested  a  truer  appreciation 
of  Goethe  and  a  juster  estimate  of  his  poems,  also  the  quality 
of  translation  was  higher.  However,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
through  these  agencies  alone  any  broad  conception  of  Goethe 
as  a  lyric  poet  was  made  possible.  It  was  the  appearance  of 
single  volumes  of  Goethe's  collected  verse  which  began  to  ac- 
complish what  the  magazines  and  anthologies  had  undertaken. 


INDIVIDUAL  VOLUMES  OF  GOETHE'S  COLLECTED 

POEMS 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  whereas  the  other  works  of 
Goethe  were  translated  frequently  and  very  quickly  after 
their  publication  in  Germany,  the  collected  poems  were  not 
attempted  for  many  years.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  almost  every  side  of  Goethe's  genius  was  recog- 
nized and  could  be  studied  and  fairly  well  estimated  from  the 
English  translations,  but  no  thorough  knowledge  of  him  as 
a  lyric  poet  could  be  obtained  by  any  who  did  not  read  Ger- 
man in  the  original.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt, 
and  no  suggestion  even,  to  make  a  translation  of  the  collected 
poems  of  Goethe.  The  relatively  few  poems  which  appeared 
in  the  magazines  and  anthologies  represented  but  a  small 
part  of  Goethe's  varied  range  in  poetry.  In  the  main,  only 
the  very  early  songs,  the  ballads,  and  a  few  of  the  later 
lyrics  had  been  translated  and  circulated  broadly,  as  a  glance 
at  the  bibliography,  list  E,  will  show.  The  ballads  were  the 
greatest  favorites:  Mignon,  47  translations;  The  ErUdng,  47; 
The  Fisher,  44 ;  The  Minstrel,  29;- The  King  of  ThvXe,  25  (ex- 
clusive of  the  versions  in  the  18  translations  of  Faust  prior  to 
1860) ;  The  Violet,  20;  The  Captive  Count,  19;  The  Appren- 
tice in  Magic,  17.  Among  the  other  poems  we  find  the  num- 
bers somewhat  smaller :  Nearness  of  the  Beloved,  26 ;  Prolog 
in  Heaven,  25;  Heather  Rose,  16;  To  the  Moon,  16;  Spirit's 
Greeting,  15;  Vanitas,  14;  Wanderer's  Night  Song,  12;  Pro- 
metheus, 12. 

The  first  volume  which  brought  a  large  number  of  Goethe's 
poems  together,  and  which  really  tried  to  show  the  variety  of 
his  lyric  genius,  was  the  one  arranged  by  John  S.  Dwight, 
published  in  Boston  in  1839  and  called  Select  Minor  Poems 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller*1 


*T  See  Bibliography  C,  no.  1.  Select  Minor  Poems  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  John  S.  Dwight,  1839.  Hilllard,  Gray.  &  Co.  Boston,  vol.  Ill  of 
Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  edited  by   George  Ripley. 

[50] 
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Nought  prized  he  half  so  dearly; 
He  drained  it  at  every  bout; 
His  eyes  ran  o'er  sincerely, 
As  oft  as  he  drank  thereout. 

There  stood  th'  old  toper, — slowly 
Draining  life's  last,  he  stood, — 
And  the  cup  he  kept  so  holy 
He  hurled  into  the  flood. 

Further  on  we  have  Hedge's  version  of  The  Erlking,  which 
follows  the  German  closely  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
translations  of  that  poem : 

Who  rideth  so  late  through  the  night  wind  wild? 

It  is  the  father  with  his  child; 

He  has  the  little  one  well  in  his  arm; 

He  holds  him  safe,  and  he  folds  him  warm. 


"Come,  lovely  hoy,  come  go  with  me; 

Such  merry  plays  I  will  play  with  thee; 

Many  a  bright  flower  grows  on  the  strand, 

And  my  mother  has  many  a  gay  garment  at  hand.'* 

"I  love  thee;  thy  beauty  has  ravished  my  sense; 
And  willing  or  not,  I  will  carry  thee  hence!" 
"O  father,  the  Erlking  now  puts  forth  his  arm! 
O  father,  the  Erlking  has  done  me  harm!" 

Since  the  translators  were  more  interested  in  Goethe  the 
man  than  in  Goethe  the  poet,  they  have  done  better  justice 
to  his  unrhymed,  dithyrambic  measures  than  to  the  rhymed 
lyrics  and  ballads.  Here  they  have  reproduced  far  more  of 
the  original  beauty,  richness,  and  melody  of  the  lines  than  in 
the  other  poems,  as  can  be  seen  in  D wight's  translation  of 
The  Song  of  tJie  Spirits  over  the  Waters : 

The  soul  of  man  is 

Like  the  water: 

From  heaven  it  cometh, 

To  heaven  it  mounteth, 

And  thence  at  once 

'T  must  back  to  earth, 

Forever  changing 
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Wind  is  water's 
Amorous  wooer; 
Wind  from  its  depths 
Upheaves  the  wild  waves. 
Soul  of  a  mortal, 
How  like  thou  to  water! 
Fate  of  a  mortal. 
How  like  to  the  wind! 

or  his  version  of  the  Limits  of  Humanity : 

When  the  All-Holy 

Father  Eternal, 

With  indifferent  hand, 

From  clouds  rolling  o'er  us, 

Sows  his  benignant 

Lightnings  around  us, 

Humbly  I  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment, 

Filled  with  the  awe  of 

A  true-hearted   child. 

Some  of  the  best  and  truest  translating  was  done  in  these 
poems  under  the  caption,  God,  Soul,  and  World,  as  may  be 
seen  in  this  final  example,  One  and  AU  by  Dwight : 

How  yearns  the  solitary  soul 

To  melt  into  the  boundless  whole, 

And  find  itself  again  at  peace. 

The  blind  desire,  the  impatient  will, 

The  restless  thoughts  and  plans  are  still; 

We  yield  ourselves — and  wake  in  bliss. 

World-Spirit,  come,  our  spirits  firing! 
Forevermore  to  thee  aspiring, 
We  but  obey  our  nature's  call. 
Good  angels  feelingly  persuade  us, 
.  And  heaven-taught  masters  gently  lead  us 
To  Him  who  made  and  maketh  all. 

To  re-create  the  old  creation, 

All  things  work  on  in  fast  rotation, 

Lest  aught  grow  fixed,  and  change  resist; 

And  what  was  not  shall  spring  to  birth. 

As  purest  sun  or  painted  earth. 

God's  universe  may  know  no  rest. 
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Bowling's  translations  are  not  like  a  veil  which  lets  lis  see 
faintly  the  finer  lines  of  the  figure  underneath,  bnt  they  axe 
rather  like  a  mask  which  hides  or  distorts  the  original  lino. 
The  life,  the  feeling,  the  inspiration  are  not  even  dimly  repro- 
duced. In  Shelley's  version  of  The  Mayday  Night  there  ait 
lines  which,  though  not  exactly  like  the  original,  so  thoroughly 
ring  with  its  spirit  that  they  are  almost  a  re-creation  of 
Goethe's  thought: 

Und  die  langen  Felaennaaen, 

Wie  sie  schnarchen,  wie  sie  blasen 

And  the  rugged  crags,  ho,  ho, 
How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow 

But  flights  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  found  in  Bo  wring's  col- 
lection. His  best  work  is  done  in  the  parables,  epigrams,  ele- 
gies, and  sententious  stanzas,  yet  even  here  we  feel  a  lack  of 
earnestness.  The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  best 
of  these: 

Poetry : 

God  to  his  untaught  children  sent 
Law,  order,  knowledge,  art  from  high, 
And  every  heavenly  favour  lent, 
The  world's  hard  lot  to  qualify. 
They  knew  not  how  they  should  behave, 
For  all  from  Heav*n  stark-naked  came; 
But  Poetry  their  garments  gave, 
And  then  not  one  had  cause  for  shame. 

Human  Feelings: 

Ah,  ye  gods!  ye  great  immortals, 
In  the  spacious  heavens  above  us! 
Would  ye  on  this  earth  but  give  us 
Steadfast  minds  and  dauntless  courage 
We,  oh  kindly  ones,  would  leave  you 
All  your  spacious  heavens  above  us! 

For  Ever: 

The  happiness  that  man,  whilst  prison'd  here. 
Is  wont  with  heavenly  rapture  to  compare, — 
The  harmony  of  Truth,  from  wavering  clear, — 
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Aside  from  these  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  there  are 
few  which  show  that  Bowring  appreciated  the  subtler  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  Let  us  take  the  Heathrow,  and  we 
find  that  it  has  been  quite  crushed  in  its  transit  from  one  lan- 
guage to  the  other: 

Once  a  boy  a  Rosebud  spied, 
Heathrose   fair  and  tender, 
All   arrayM    in   youthful   pride, — 
Quickly  to  the  spot  he  hied, 
Ravished  by  her  splendor. 
Rosebud,  roesbud,  rosebud  red, 
Heathrose  fair  and  tender! 

Said  the  boy,  *TU  now  pick  thee, 
Heathrose,  fair  and  tender!" 
Said  the  rosebud,  'Til  prick  thee, 
So  that  thou'lt  remember  me, 
Ne'er  will  I  surrender!" 
Rosebud — etc. 

Now  the  cruel  boy  must  pick 
Heathrose  fair  and  tender; 
Rosebud  did  her  best  to  prick, — 
Vain  'twas  'gainst  her  fate  to  kick — 
She   must   needs  surrender. 
Rosebud — etc. 

Scarcely  a  suspicion  of  the  beautiful  ballad  strain  of  the 
original  can  be  detected  in  this  dry  and  spiritless  rendering 
of  the  Erlking: 

Who  rides  there  so  late  through  the  night  dark  and  drear? 

The  father  it  is,  with  his  infant  so  dear; 

He  holdeth  the  boy  tightly  clasped  in  his  arm, 

He  holdeth  him  safely,  he  keepeth  him  warm. 


"I   love   thee,    I'm    charmed   by    thy    beauty,    dear    boy! 
And  if  thou'rt  unwilling,  then  force  I'll  employ." 
"My  father,  my  father,  he  seizes  me  fast, 
Full  sorely  the  Erlking  has  hurt  me  at  last." 


The  father  now  gallops  with  terror  half  wild, 
He  grasps  in  his  arms  the  poor  shuddering  child; 
He  reaches  his  courtyard  with  toil  and  with  dread, — 
The  child  in  his  arms  finds  he  motionless,  dead. 
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The  Doleful  Lay  of  the  Wife  of  Asan  Aga  is  better  than 
Bowring '8  but  not  as  true  as  Mangan's  (see  pp.  44  and  63). 

What  is  yon  bo  white  beside  the  greenwood? 

Is  it  snow  or  flight  of  cygnets  resting? 

Were  it  snow,  ere  now  it  had  been  melted: 

Were  it  swans,  ere  now  the  flock  had  left  us. 

Neither  snow  nor  swans  are  resting  yonder, 

Tis  the  glittering  tent  of  Asan  Aga, 

Faint  he  lies  from  wounds  in  stormy  battle. 

There  his  mother  and  his  sisters  seek  him 

But  his  wife  hangs  back  for  shame  and  comes  not 

In  some  cases  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  original 
have  been  too  much  elaborated,  but  even  here  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing rhythm,  and  the  reader  does  not  have  that  sense  of  arti- 
ficiality which  has  been  found  in  so  many  of  the  previous 
translations.  Let  us  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  this  elaboration ;  we  shall  find  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  poem  is  not  spoiled  by  it  because  the  rhythm  of  the  lines 
and  the  sense  of  the  words  are  natural. 

The  third  stanza  of  The  Fisher: 

The  sun  and  ladye-moon  they  lave 

Their  tresses  in  the  main, 

And  breathing  freshness  from  the  wave 

Come  doubly  bright  again. 

The  deep  blue  sky  so  moist  and  clear 

Hath  it  for  thee  no  lure, 

Does  thine  own  face  not  woe  thee  down 

Unto  our  waters  pure. 

or  The  Limits  of  Humanity: 

When  the  Creator, 

The  Great,  the  Eternal, 

Sows  with  indifferent 

Hand  from  the  rolling 

Clouds,  o'er  the  earth 

His    lightnings    in     blessing, 

I  kiss  the  nethermost 

Hem  of  his  garment 

Lowly  inclining 

In  infantine  awe. 
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All  woodland  murmurs  cease. 

The  birds  to  rest  within  the  brake  are  gone, 

Be  patient,  weary  heart,  anon 

Thou,  too,  shalt  be  at  peace. 

Longfellow  made  a  very  close  translation,  but  it  seems  to  lack 
something  of  the  dignity  of  Goethe's  lines: 

Over  all  the  hilltops 

Is  quiet  now, 

In  all  the  treetops 

Heareet  thou 

Hardly  a  breath. 

The  birds  are  asleep    in    the    trees, 

Wait,  soon  like  these, 

Thou,  too,  shalt  rest. 

Later  Bowring  translated  it,  but  in  his  version  the  whole  idea 
of  the  poem  seems  contracted  and  lacks  lightness : 

Hushed  on  the  hill 

Is  the  breeze, 

Scarcely  by  the  zephyr 

The  trees 

Softly  are  pressed: 

The  woodbird's  asleep  on  the  bough. 

Wait,  then,  and  thou 

Soon  wilt  find  rest. 

In  all  the  translations  which  they  made,  Aytoun  and  Martin 
succeeded  least  in  those  "After  the  manner  of  the  Antique". 
Die  Geschwister  is  the  best  and  truest ;  in  the  others  they  re- 
produced neither  the  spirit  nor  the  rhythm.  One  reviewer ,T 
exclaimed,  "The  series  entitled  'Antiker  Form  sich  nahernd' 
should  be  designated  'Antiker  Form  sich  entf emend'  ". 

As  seems  inevitable  in  translation,  the  feeling  is  not  so 
spontaneous  and  the  emotions  are  less  stirring,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  these  versions  have  life  and  the  ring  of  inspiration. 
Sometimes  the  reader  forgets  that  they  are  translations,  and 
rarely  does  he  have  the  impression  that  words  and  phrases 
have  been  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme.    Some  of  these 
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versions  seem  to  have  found  the  original  spirit  quite  com- 
pletely, as  for  instance  The  Song  of  fhe  Spirits  over  the 
Waters : 

The  soul  of  man 

It  is  like  water, 

From  heaven  it  cometh, 

To  heaven  it  mounteth, 

And  again 

Still  interchanging 

Evermore  returns  to  earth. 

Aloft  it  shoots, 

A  star  in  brightness, 

From  the  beetling 

Wall  of  rock, 

Then   in   waves 

Of  graceful  vapour 

On  the  glistening 

Basalt,  dustlike, 

Falls,  and  touched  and 

Touching  lightly, 

Like  a  veil 

It  showers  down  softly, 

Whispering  to  its  craggy  base. 

or  the  May  Song : 

How  gloriously  gleameth 
All  nature  to  me! 
How  bright  the  sun  beameth! 
How  laughs  out  the  lea! 

Rich  blossoms  are  bursting 
The  branches  among, 
And  all  the  gay  greenwood 
Is  ringing  with  song! 

There    is    radiance    and    rapture 
That  naught  can  destroy, 
Oh  earth,  in  thy  sunshine, 
Oh  heart,  in  thy  joy! 

Taken  as  a  whole  these  translations  are  the  best  that  we  have 
in  English ;  their  easy  flow  bears  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  labor 
or  constraint  of  translation,  while  the  true  spirit  of  the  orig- 
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inal  is  well  maintained,  whether  in  pathos  or  humor.  They 
form  really  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  truer  under- 
standing of  Goethe's  lyrics. 

The  last  collection  of  Goethe's  poems  in  translation  which 
appeared  before  1860  was  that  by  William  Orassatt  Thomas, 
entitled  "The  Minor  Poetry  of  Goethe,  selections  from  his 
songs,  ballads,  and  other  lesser  poems. ' '"  The  introduction  to 
the  volume  and  the  explanatory  notes  show  much  study  of  the 
subject  and  great  appreciation  of  Goethe's  work.  The  choice 
of  poems  is  peculiar,  and  one  finds  included  here  a  number  not 
attempted  by  any  one  else  and  not  usually  found  in  the  gen- 
eral collections  of  Goethe's  verse,  as  for  instance  the  early 
poems  written  in  Leipzig,  those  relating  to  Prederica,  to  Lotte, 
to  Lili,  and  to  Frau  von  Stein ;  some  of  these  last  were  taken 
from  Goethe 's  letters,  not  having  been  included  by  Goethe  him- 
self in  his  collected  poems.  Thomas  also  translated  nearly 
all  of  the  lyrics  from  Wilkeltn  Meister,  four  from  Faust,  eight 
sonnets,  three  elegies,  eleven  ballads,  seven  parables,  twenty- 
five  epigrams,  and  quite  a  number  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
making  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  poems  in  the  collection. 
He  does  not  indicate  anywhere  that  he  desired  to  complement 
any  of  the  existing  collections,  but  seems  merely  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  his  fancy,  in  making  his  selection.  In  the 
introduction  he  says:  "The  poems  in  this  collection  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  Goethe's  earlier  years,  his  later  lyrical 
writings  being  deficient  in  the  warmth  and  simplicity  which 
distinguish  the  productions  of  his  youth".  If  these  versions 
reproduced  anything  of  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  the  orig- 
inals, they  would  form  a  very  decided  addition  to  the  com- 
pleter comprehension  of  the  minor  poems.  A  few  quotations 
from  the  volume  will  show,  however,  the  lack  of  poetry  and 
the  general  weakness  of  these  versions : 
From  The  Wild  Rose : 

Once  a  youth  a  rosebud  found, 
Rosebud  on  the  lea! 
So  with  morning  beauty  crowned, 
Nearer  he  did  quickly  bound, 
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from  Thomas's  book  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  eclectic 
volumes  or  later  anthologies. 

There  is  one  other  volume  of  Goethe's  poems  which  has  had 
a  widespread  circulation,  at  least  in  America.     Throughout 
these  pages  it  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  eclectic  volume",1* 
and  since  most  of  the  versions  included  in  this  volume,  in  fad 
all  but  nine  of  the  poems,  were  translated  before  I860,  it  may 
properly  be  considered  here.     If  a  Goethe  student  finds  the 
Bowring  volume  as  published  in  the  Bohn  Standard  Library 
insufficient  for  his  needs,  the  only  alternative,  if  he  wishes  to 
quote  in  English  from  Goethe's  lyrics,  is  this  eclectic  volume, 
because  Siangan's,  D wight's,  and  Aytoun-Martin's  are,  I  be- 
lieve, out  of  print.    It  does  not  really  offer  us  a  great  amount 
of  new  material,  since  of  the  entire  number,  274  poems  are 
from  Bowring,  68  from  Aytoun-Martin,  5  by  Professor  Leo- 
pold Noa,  3  by  Edward  Chawner,  2  by  Dwight,  2  by  George 
H.  Lewes,  and  1  each  by  Longfellow,  Carlyle,  Morrison,  Dale, 
Sprague,  and  Bayard  Taylor.    Exactly  who  made  this  selec- 
tion is  not  quite  certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  made  by 
F.  H.  Hedge  and  Professor  Noa,  since  it  first  appeared  in  their 
set80  of  ten  volumes  of  Goethe's  works  in  English,  in  1882. 
The  selection  was  probably  made  from  all  of  the  various  trans- 
lations then  at  hand,  and  while  it  is  not  the  best  selection 
that  could  be  made,  it  is  an  improvement  over  Bowring 's 
volume. 

With  the  many  translations  of  individual  poems  which  this 
investigation  and  other  recent  studies  have  brought  to  light, 
a  far  better  eclectic  volume  could  now  be  compiled.  Of 
course  it  is  a  much  mooted  question  whether  or  not  an  eclec- 
tic edition  is  better  than  one  which  is  all  the  work  of  one 
translator.  What  has  been  done  thus  far  seems  to  show  that 
no  one  translator  can  adequately  master  all  the  forms  and 
styles  which  Goethe  penned.  It  would  seem  that  since  Goethe 
was  so  many-sided  in  his  genius  and  wrote  throughout  so 
many  years,  in  so  many  different  moods,  that  many  transla- 
tors would  be  more  apt  to  catch  the  varied  spirit  and  chang- 
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ing  atmosphere  of  these  different  lyrics  than  any  single  per- 
son could.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
improved  edition  may  soon  be  forthcoming  for  English 
readers.61 


•It  la  interesting  to  note  here  the  translations  used  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  German  Classics,  published  in  1913  in  twenty  volumes.  Vol- 
ume I  is  devoted  to  Goethe's  poems.  Of  the  twenty-six  shorter  poems 
given,  seventeen  are  by  Bowring — and  by  no  means  his  best  ones, — 
three  by  Aytoun-Martin,  six  by  recent  translators,  A.  I.  Coleman  and 
C.  W.  Stork.  Thus  even  this  last  and  finest  effort  "to  correct  the  nar- 
row and  inadequate  view  which  the  English  speaking  world  has  of  Ger- 
man literature",  as  the  editors  say,  is  based  mainly  on  the  work  done 
prior  to  1860.  The  editors  go  on  to  say  that  "the  crux  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking lies  in  the  correctness  and  adequacy  of  the  translations".  Cer- 
tainly Bowling's  translations  cannot  be  considered  the  best  that  we 
have  from  either  of  these  points  of  view. 

The  German  Classics  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Mas- 
terpieces of  German  Literature  translated  into  English.  Editor-in- 
chief,  Kuno  Francke;  Ass't  Editor,  W.  G.  Howard.  XX  vols.  German 
Pub.  Society,  New  York  City,  1913.     Vols.  I,  II,  Goethe. 
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A  few  words  might  fittingly  be  said  here  about  the  transla- 
tions used  in  the  complete  sets  of  Goethe's  works,  as  circu- 
lated in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  investigation  con- 
cerning the  volume  of  poems  in  each  of  these  sets  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  other  volumes  and  brought  out  some  in- 
teresting facts.  A  detailed  statement  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  Bibliography  B,  p.  84.  It  was  found  that  here,  as 
with  the  volume  of  poems,  most  of  the  work  of  translating 
was  done  before  1860.  Very  little  new  material  has  been 
added  since  then,  and  very  little  revision  has  been  made 
since  the  first  editions  published  by  the  Bohn  Standard 
Library.  The  Bohn  edition  is  the  only  one  currqjit  in  Eng- 
land; it  began  with  one  volume  of  Goethe's  Dramatic  Worb 
in  1847,  and  has  continued  to  publish  and  add  to  Goethe's 
work.  In  1908  a  Bohn  edition61  of  14  volumes  was  pub- 
lished; in  this  the  recent  additions  are  mostly  of  the  prose 
works  and  letters,  while  the  poems  and  dramas  remain  as  in 
the  early  editions.  In  America  various'  editions  de  luxe, 
elaborate,  simple,  and  cheap,  have  been  offered,  beginning 
with  the  reprints  of  the  early  Bohn  edition  and  continuing 
to  a  14  volume  edition68  in  1912.  Many  of  these  would  lead 
the  reader,  librarian,  or  purchaser  to  believe  that  he  was  ob- 
taining something  new  in  scholarship  and  research,  or  at 
least  in  translation,  but  a  comparison  of  the  various  editions 
shows  that  very  few  of  them  offer  anything  new  or  revised. 
In  most  cases  the  American  editions  are  entirely  identical 
with  the  early,  unrevised  Bohn  translations,  to  which  no 
acknowledgment  has  been  made.  In  a  number  of  instances 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  who  the  translators  are,  since  no 
names  are  mentioned  on  title-page  or  in  the  body  of  volumes, 
so  that  only  a  word-for-word  comparison  with  other  versions 
will  establish  the  translator.     In  several  editions    the   title- 


a  See  Bibliography  B,  no.  1,  for  contents  of  14  vols. 
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Looking  over  the  whole  field  with  regard  to  Goethe's 
shorter  poems  in  England  and  America,  the  results  seem  de- 
cidedly negative.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  material 
that  has  come  to  hand,  we  might  say  that  prior  to  186ft— 
and  even  up  to  the  present — Goethe  as  a  supreme  lyric  poet 
is  not  known  and  cannot  be  so  known,  if  it  depends  upon  the 
translation  of  his  poems. 

In  the  early  years  of  tHe  nineteenth  century,  when  the  in- 
terest of  English  readers  lay  in  the  direction  of  ballid 
poetry,  a  number  of  his  ballads  were  variously  translated 
and  widely  read:  The  Erlking,  The  Fisher,  The  King  of 
Thule,  Mignon,  The  Heather  Rose,  The  Violet,  The  Harper, 
The  Apprentice  in  Magic,  and  the  Song  of  the  Imprisoned 
Count.  These  were  perhaps  the  best  translations  made  at 
any  time.  Then  came  a  very  few  of  the  early  lyrics,  but 
further  than  these  the  interest  did  not  go.  Somewhat  later, 
when  Goethe  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  a  new  literary 
movement,  a  few  of  his  poems,  such  as  Prometheus, 
Mahomet's  Song,  The  Song  of  the  Spirits  over  the  Waters, 
My  Goddess,  The  Divine,  and  The  Limits  of  Humanity,  re- 
ceived attention  in  certain  literary  circles  of  both  countries, 
but  never  became  popularly  known.  And  for  that  matter. 
what  lyrics  of  Goethe  ever  have  become  popularly  known  in 
English  translation,  except  possibly  the  first  five  ballads 
named?  Aside  from  the  poems  mentioned  above,  only  ten 
poems66  appeared  ten  times  or  more  in  the  combined  English 
and  American  literature  for  the  sixty  years  under  considera- 
tion. This  certainly  cannot  be  called  general  popularity  or 
even  general  recognition. 

Fortunately,  the  lyrics  included  in  Faust  have  had  a  much 


m Nearness  of  the  Beloved,  26;  New  Love,  New  Life,  11;  To  BeHnda, 
11;  Comfort  in  Tears,  10;  Spirit's  Greeting,  15:  To  a  Golden  Heart,  11: 
Wanderer's  Night  Song,  12:  To  the  Moon,  16;  Van  it  as,  14;  The  Wand- 
erer, 11. 
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Faust,  second  part Anna  Swanwick    1879 

Vol.  IV. 

Novels  and  Tales: 

Elective  Affinities,  Good 
Women,  Werter,  German 
Emigrants,     Nouvellette, 

A  Fairy  Tale R.  D.  Boylan   1854 

Vol.  V. 

Wilhelm  Meister'8  Appren- 
ticeship       R.  D.  Boylan  1855 


"Goedeke's  Grundrisa,  (3.  Auflage,  4.  Band,  3.  Abtellung,  1.  Heft,  §14) 
mentions  this  edition  as  appearing  in  1846,  and  includes  Bowling's  vol- 
ume of  poems.  Upon  investigation  I  find  that  the  Bohn  Library  was  not 
begun  until  1847.  George  Bell  St  Sons,  who  took  over  the  Bohn  Library 
in  1864,  write  me  that  no  volume  of  poems  was  included  at  that  time. 
In  the  book  lists  and  catalogs  of  the  time  there  is  no  record  of  the  in- 
corporation of  these  poems  in  the  set  previous  to  1874,  and  then  Bowling's 
translation  of  1853  was  added. 

Goedeke's  Grundrisa  also  states  that  previous  to  1876  three  editions  of 
Goethe's  works,  (presumably  poems  also),  appeared  in  the  United  States: 
viz.,  Appleton,  N.  Y.  6  vols.  12°  ;  Lippincott,  Phlla.  7  vols.  12° :  Bohn. 
Boston  and  N.  Y.  7  vols.  12°.  Letters  from  these  various  publishing 
houses  state  that  they  have  no  records  of  these  publications  and  cannot 
tell  whether  any  of  them  appeared  before  1860  or  not,  nor  do  they 
know  whether  these  were  all  copies  of  the  Bohn  translations.  Bell  St  Co. 
write,  "We  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  editions  had  been  reprinted 
from  Bohn  without  acknowledgement/' 
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Vol.  VI. 

Conversations    with    Soret 

and  Eckermann  John  Oxen  ford 1850 

Vol.  VII. 

Qoethe's  Poems  and  Ballads 
(including  Hermann  und 

Dorothea) E.  A.  Bowring 1853 

Vol.  VIII. 

Oiitz  von  Berlichingen Walter   Scott    1799 

Tasso,  Egmont    Anna  Swanwick    1850 

Jphigenia  Anna  Swanwick   1843 

Clavigo,  The  Wayward  Lov- 
er, The  Fellow  Culprits.    B.  A.  Bowring 1879 

Vol.  IX. 

Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels.   Edward  Bell  1882 

Vol.  X. 

Travels  in  Italy  and  Second 

Residence  in  Rome A.  J.  W.  Morrison  1849 

Vol.  XI. 

Miscellaneous  Travels  of 
Goethe :  Letters  from 
Switzerland,  The  Cam- 
paign in  France,  The 
Siege  of  Mainz,  The  Tour 

on  the  Rhine Dora   Schmitz    1882 

Vol.  XII. 

Early  and  miscellaneous 
Letters,  Including  letters 

to  his  mother Edward   Bell    1884 

Vol.  XIII. 

Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

(out  of  print) A.  D.  Coleridge  1877 

VoL  XIV. 

Reineke  Fox,  West-East- 
erly Divan,  Achilleid Alex.  Rogers 1890 

(Correspondence  with  Schil- 
ler, printed  by  the  Bohn 
Library  but  not  included 
in  the  regular  set.) Dora  Schmitz   1877 

2.  The  Works  of  Goethe.  Edited  and  revised  by  F.  H.  Hedge 
and  L.  Noa. 

(a)  People's    Edition.      9    vols.    8°.    S.    E.    Cassino. 
1882.    Bost. 

(b)  People's    Edition.     9    vols,    in    5.     12°.     Estes    & 
Lauriat.  1882.  Bost. 

(e)  People's   Edition.    9    vols,    in  5.    12°.     Crowell    & 

Co.  1882.  N.  Y. 
(d)  People's  Edition.    Same    as    above.    Bost.    and   N. 

Y.  1885. 
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(e)  Universal  Edition.  5  vols.  12°.  S.  E.  Canino. 
1885.  Bost. 

(f)  Goethe's  Popular  Works.  Edited  by  Hedge  and 
Noa.  Cambridge  Edition.  10  vols.  12°.  Cassino, 
Boat.;  Crowell,  N.  Y.,  1882.    Identical  with  (a). 

(g)  Cambridge  Edition.  10  vols.  Cambridge,  Man. 
1895.   Same  as  (a)  and  (f). 

Vol.  VI  in  this  first  edition  and  the  corresponding 
volume  in  the  other  editions  contains  Goethe's 
poems,  the  "eclectic  volume".  It  is  constituted  as 
follows :  274  poems  by  Bowring,  68  by  Aytoun-Mar- 
tin,  5  by  Noa,  2  by  Lewes,  3  by  Chawner,  2  by 
Dwight,  1  each  by  Longfellow,  Carlyle,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Sprague,  Dale,  Morrison.  For  exact  con- 
tents see  Bibliography  C,  footnote  72.  All  the  other 
works  in  these  editions  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  Botin  Library,  except  WUhelm  Meister,  which 
is  here  found  in  Carlyle 's  translation,  while  Bohn 
uses  that  of  R.  D.  Boylan. 

3.  The  Works  of  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.     Gottingen 

Edition.  With  an  introduction  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  with  photogravure  plates  on  Japan  paper,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Goethe  Gallery  of  William 
von  Kaulbach.  Translated  by  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low, Thomas  Carlyle,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Anna  Swanwick,  and  others.  10  vols.  8°.  J.  H. 
Moore  &  Co.  Phil,  and  Chic.  1882.  2nd  edition, 
Phil,  and  Chic.  1901. 
Vol.  V,  Poems  of  Goethe,  eclectic  volume,  same  as  2.  All 
other  works  identical  with  Bohn's  Library,  except 
that  to  Swanwick 's  translation  of  Faust  has  been 
added  the  prose  translation  of  part  I,  by  A.  Hay- 
ward. 

4.  Goethe's  Works,  with  Life  by  Hjalmar  Boyesen.70    Beauti- 

fully printed  and  very  richly  illustrated.     5  vols. 
Large  quarto.  (Life,  pp.  3-34.)  Barrie,  Phil.  1885. 


"Goedeke's  Orundrisa  |235,  p.  35.  mentions  this  edition  as  being  by 
H.  Boyesen  and  therefore  ascribes  all  the  translations  in  it  to  Boyesen. 
whereas  really  only  31  pages  of  the  introduction  are  his  work.     E.  Ot- 
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volumes  are  the  work  of  translators  whose  names 
are  not  mentioned. 
7.  (a)  Goethe's  Works.  Weimar  Edition.11  Edited  by  N.H. 
Dole.  Translated  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  John 
Storer  Cobb,  Anna  Swanwick  and  others.  14  vols. 
8°.  Limited  to  1000  copies.  P.  A.  Niccolls  &  Co. 
Bost.  1902. 
Vol.  IX,  Poems  of  Goethe,  eclectic  volume.  Goethe's  Life 
by  G.  H.  Lewes,  WiZhelm  Meister  by  Carlyle,  Faust, 
part  I,  by  Theodore  Martin,  otherwise  the  Bohn 
translations  are  given.  In  spite  of  the  title  page, 
an  examination  of  the  contents  fails  to  show  any 
translations  by  Coleridge,  and  only  The  Reineke  Fox 
by  Cobb. 

(b)  Goethe's  Works,  Lyceum  Edition.  14  vok 
Limited  to  750  copies.  F.  A.  Niccolls  Co.  Bost.  1912. 

Vol.  IX,  eclectic  volume  of  poems.  Other  works  like  (a). 

(c)  Goethe's  Works.  Edited  by  N.  H.  Dole.  7  vols. 
International  Publ.  Co.  N.  Y.  1902.  Vol.  I,  Poems, 
eclectic  volume.   Other  works  like  (a). 

(d)  Goethe's  Poetical  Works.12  Edited  by  N.  H.  Dole. 
Translated  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  John 
Storer  Cobb,  Anna  Swanwick  and  others.  2  vols. 
F.  A.  Niccolls  Co.  Bost.  1902. 

Contains  no  poems,  Faust,  two  parts,  by  Theodore  Mar- 
tin, Egmont  by  Swanwick,  Clavigo  and  Wayward 
Lover  by  Bowring,  nothing  translated  by  Coleridge. 


T1  The  Francis  A.  Niccolls  Co.  of  Boston  write  me  that  they  have  sold 
the  rights  to  these  translations  to  other  firms  for  cheap  trade  editions, 
the  contents  of  the  latter  being:  of  course  identical  with  edition  7  (a). 
So  it  is  very  probable  that  there  are  other  editions  of  Goethe's  works  to 
circulation,  which  I  have  not  happened  to  find,  and  which  are  not  in- 
cluded here.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  them  offer  anything  new 
in  the  way  of  translations. 

n  Goedeke's  Grundriss.  $235,  p.  35,  mentions  this  edition  but  not  accu- 
rately, evidently  confusing  it  with  the  seven  volume  edition. 
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By  Margaret  Fuller,  To  a  Golden  Heart,  Eagles  and 

Doves  (sic). 

By  G.  W.  Haven,  (from  Faust)  The  Song  of  th 

Angels,  Gretchen's  Song. 

By  F.  H.  Hedge,  The  Erlking. 

By  Dwight,  see  Bibliography  F,  61  poems,  besides 

parables,  epigrams  and  proverbs. 

2.  Poems  of  Goethe.1*    Translated  in  the  original  metres,  with 

a  sketch  of  Goethe's  life.  Edward  Alfred  Bowring. 
Parker,  Lond.  1853.  pp.  433.  8°.  Edition  revised 
by  the  author  in  1874.  Hermann  and  Dorothea  and 
more  translations  from  the  West-Eastern  Divan 
added,  as  vol.  VII  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 
Lond.  Bell. 
Reviewed  in :  L.  Athen.  1853,  No.  1358,  p.  1319 ;  L.  Ex- 
aminer, 1853;  Littell's  Living  Age,  1853, 
XXXVIII :  123. 

3.  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe,™  with  notes,  by  W.  E.  Ay- 

toun  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  Blackwood 's.  Lond. 
and  Edin.  1859.  Delisser  &  Proctor,  N.  Y.  1859. 
pp.  xv  and  240.  8°.  Last  edition.  Lond.  and  Edin. 
Blackwood's.  1908. 
Reviewed  in:  L.  Athen.  1859,  p.  215;  Bentley's  Misc. 
1859,  XL V :  401 ;  Brit  Quart.  Rev.  1859,  XXIX :  550 ; 
E elect.  Mag.  B.  1860,  XIIX :  53 ;  Eraser's  Mag.  1859, 
LIX :  710 ;  Lit.  World,  B.  1871,  II :  91 ;  LittelTs  IAv. 
Age,  B.  1859,  LXI:181;  L.  Quart.  Rev.  1859, 
XII :  121 ;  L.  Sat.  Rev.  1859,  VII :  187 ;  VIII :  456; 
North  Brit.  Rev.  1859,  XXX :  270 ;  Once  a  Week,  L. 
1859,  1 :  89 ;  Scottish  Rev.  Edin.  1859,  p.  199 ;  Over- 
land  Mo.  San  Francisco.  1872,  VIII :  200 ;  Southern 
Mag.  Bait.  1871.     XIX :  755. 

4.  Minor  Poetry  of  Goethe.    A  Selection  of  Songs  and  Ballads 

and  Lesser  Poems.    William  Grassett  Thomas.  Phil- 
Butler  &  Co.    1859.    pp.  xxxiv  and  335.    8°. 


**  See  footnote  47. 

n  See  footnotes  51  and  52. 
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•5.  German  Museum  or  Monthly  Repository  of  the  Literature 
of  Germany,  the  North,  and  the  Continent  in  Gen- 
eral. Nov.  to  Dec.  1800 ;  Jan.  to  June,  1801.  With 
numerous  sheets  of  music  by  Mozart,  Beichart, 
Weisse,  and  translated  poems  of  Goethe.  L.  Geis- 
weiler.    2  vols.    1800-1801.    Royal    8°. 

Reviewed  in  the  Brit.  Critic,  XVII :  669,  1801. 

Contains  165  and  others  not  verified. 

6.  Tales  of  Wonder.    Matthew  Gregory  Lewis.    Lond.    Bell, 
1801.    N.   Y.    Nicholas,    1801.     (Reprinted,   Lond. 
Routledge,  1887.) 
Contains  106,  107,  108,  370. 

#7.  Translations  from  German  Miscellaneous  Poetry.  W. 
Herbert.  L.  Reynolds.  1804.  Rev.  in  the  Brit. 
Critic,  1804,  XXV :  138 ;  L.  Mo.  Mag.  1804,  XIV :  75. 

8.  Lays  of  a  Wanderer.    A  series  of  songs  in  English  with 

music  by  C.  Walter.     L.  Johanning  &  Whatmore. 
1820.    Folio.  £.*' 
Contains  37,  104.    * 

9.  Specimens  of  German  Lyric  Poets,  translated  into  verse 

from  Burger,  Goethe,  Klopstock,  Schiller.  (Beres- 
ford.)  Lond.  Boosey,  1821.  pp.  152.  8°.  2nd 
edit.  1822.  (Preface  says,  "The  chief  portion  of 
these  were  published  twenty  years  ago  at  Berlin,  with 
musical  melodies.  The  words  were  translated  by  an 
English  gentleman,  Beresford,  a  few  were  added  by 
Mr.  Mellish,  late  British  consul  at  Hamburg.,,)  It 
is  sometimes  cataloged  as  the  ' '  Beresf ord-Mellish 
Lyrics."  3rd  edit.  Blackwood's  1823.  4th  edit. 
Longman's.    1828. 

Rev.  in  Bost.  Quart.  Rev.,  1821,  XXV:  276;  1822, 
XXVII:  559;  Amer.  Meth.  Mag.,  1822,  XI:  114; 
Blackwood's  Mag.,  1822,  11:172;  European  Mag., 
1822,  LXXXI:156;  Athenaeum,  B.  1822,  XI:  144; 
Athenaeum,  L.  1828, 1:  500;  Museum  of  Foreign  Lit. 
Phil.,  1828,  XIII:  15. 

Contains  74,  75,  103,  104,  105,  108,  109. 
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*17.  Golden  Lyre.  Specimens  of  the  Poets  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  Edited  by  John 
Macray,  Lond.  1829.  Rev.  in  Edin.  Lit.  Jour.,  1829, 
II :  307 ;  New  Mo.  Mag.  Lond.  1829,  XXVII :  12 ;  L. 
Ath.  1830,  III :  135. 

18.  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.    William  Taylor  of 

Norwich.    3  vols.    Lond.   Treuttel   &  Wurtz.    1st 

vol.    1828.    3rd  vol.  includes  Goethe,  1830.    pp.  506. 

8°. 
Reviewed  in  Edin.  Rev.,  1831,  LIU :  151 ;  ( Same  article  in 

Carlyle's  Essays,  III :  217) ;  Amer.  Quart.  Rev.,  1830, 

VII:  436;  1831,  X:194. 
Contains  103,  104,  107,  108,  109,  127,  128,  133,  142,  165, 

224,  368,  380,  381. 

19.  Characteristics  of  Goethe,  from  the  German  of  Falk,  von 

Miiller,  and  others,  with  notes  original  and  trans- 
lated, illustrative  of  German  Literature,  by  Sarah 
Austin.  Lond.  Wilson.  1833.  3  vols.  8°.  Later 
edit.,  Wilson,  Lond.  1836,  called  Goethe  and  His  Con- 
temporaries.   Phil.    Lea  &  Blanchard,  1841. 

Reviewed  in  Amer.  Meth.  Mag.,  N.  Y.  1833,  XXIII:  500; 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  1836,  VIII:  350;  Edin.  Rev^ 
1833,  LVII;  Gentlemen's  Mag.  1833,  CIII:137; 
L.  Mo.  Rev.  1833,  CXXXI;  Museum  of  For.  Lit. 
Phil.  1833,  XXIII :  500 ;  North  Amer.  Rev.  1833, 
II :  289 ;  Select  Jour,  of  For.  Lit.  Bost,  1833,  1 :  923 ; 
II :  289. 

Contains  73,  93,  95,  136,  138,  139,  142,  173, 179,  288,  362. 

20.  The  Literary  Rambler.    A  Collection  of  the  Most  Popular 

and  Entertaining  Stories  in  the  English  Language. 
Edinburg.    1833. 
Contains  24,  65,  295. r^ 

•21.  Lays  and  Legends  of  Germany.  W.  J.  Thorns.  Lond. 
Cowie,  1834.     Reviewed  in  L.  Ath.  VII :  222. 

22.  Flowers  of  German  Poetry.    J.  G.  Fliigel.    Lond.     1835. 
Contains  371. 
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•28.  Translations  from  the  Lyric  Poets  of  Germany,  with  brief 
notices  of  their  lives  and  writings.  John  Macray. 
Lond.  Blackwoods.  1838.  8°. 
Reviewed  in  L.  Ath.  1838,  p.  728 ;  L.  Spectator,  1838, 
XI :  519 ;  Dub.  Univ.  Mag.  1839,  XIII :  643 ;  L.  Mir 
ror,  1840,  XXXVI :  90. 

29.  Capuciner.    N.  Y.    Radde.    1839.    pp.  23.    16°. 
Contains  108,  110. 

30.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.  G.  Lewis.   Lond.   Colbura, 

2  vols.    1839. 
Contains  105. 

31.  A  Drama  and  Other  Poems.     S.  Naylor.     Maidenhead, 

Eng.     1839.    pp.  166. 
Contains  89,  226,  372. 

32.  Poems.    Robert  Fraser.     Poetical  Remains  with  a  Memoir 

of  the  Author,  by  D.  Vedder.    Lond.    1839.   8°. 
Contains  3, 14,  93. 

33.  The  Drama  of  Life.    J.  E.  Reade.    L.  Saunders  &  Otley. 

1840.    pp.  162.  8°. 
Reviewed  in  L.  Mo.  Chronicle,  1839.    IV :  405. 
Contains  103,  372,  377,  379,  381. 

34.  Specimens  of  German  Lyrical  Poetry.     Illustrations  of 

German  Poetry  with  notes.    Elijah  Barwell  Impey. 

Lond.  Simpkins.     1841.    2  vols.     12°. 
Reviewed  in  Dub.  Univ.  Mag.    1842,  XIX:  330;  L.  Lit. 

Gazette,  1841,  p.  105. 
Contains  127. 

35.  Ballads,  Songs  and  Poems,  translated  from  the  German. 

Lord    Lindsay.     Lond.    C.    Sims.     1841.     pp.    159. 
Folio. 
Contains  71,  107,  108,  109. 

36.  Design  and  Border  Illustrations  to  poems  from  Goethe, 

Schiller,  Uhland,  Burger,  etc.  with  translations.  J. 
B.  Sunderland.  Lond.  Senior.  1841.  pp.  30. 
Folio. 
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43.  German  Ballads  and  Songs.     Edited  by  James  Burns. 

Translated  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  etc.     Lond.  Robi- 
son.     1845.     pp.   200.     Reviewed   in   Gentleman's 
Mag.   1845,   XXIV:  509;   Tait's   Edin.   Mag.  1846r 
XIII :  94. 
Contains  103, 104. 

44.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.    A.  H.  Everett.    Bost. 

Monroe.    1845. 
Contains  371,  375. 

45.  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.     A.  H.  Everett.    Bost 

Monroe.    1845.    pp.  410.    12°. 
Contains  371,  375. 

46.  The  Spirit  of  German  Poetry,  with  translations  and  bio- 

graphical notes.    Joseph  Gostick  (Gostwick).    Lond. 

Smith,  1845.    8°. 
Reviewed  in  L.  Ath.  1845,  p.  1242 ;  Jerroldfs  Shilling  Mag. 

Lond.    1846.    111:84. 
Contains  13,  68,  103,  109,  229,  372,  383,  384. 

47.  TJie  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.    Edited  by  Henry  W. 

Longfellow.  Phil.  Porter  &  Coates.  Lond.  Chap- 
man. 1845.  pp.  916.  8°.  Reviewed  in  Amer. 
Whig  Rev.  1846,  IV:  580;  Christ.  Exam.  1845, 
XXXIX :  225 ;  Bern.  Rev.  1846,  XX :  121 ;  AT.  Am. 
Rev.  1845,  LXI :  199. 
Contains  37,  64,  69,  72,  73,  75,  93,  165,  166,  173,  371,  380, 
381,  383. 

48.  German  Anthology,  A  Garland  from  the  German  Poets. 

James    Clarence   Mangan.     Dublin,    Curry   &   Co. 

1845.    2  vols.    pp.  206,  203.  (N.  Y.  Haverty,  1859.) 
Reviewed  in  Brit.  Quart.  Rev.    1845,  II :  582 ;  Dub.  Rev. 

1845,    XIX:  312;    Eng.   Rev.    1845,    IV:  222;   For. 

Quart.  Rev.  1845,  XXXVI :  238 ;  L.  Spectator,  1846. 

XIX:  1003;  Tait's  Edin.  Mag.  1846,  XIII:  94. 
Contains  6,  69,  91,  92,  93, 103, 104,  105,  107,  108,  109, 110, 

113,  164,  233,  236. 
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57.  First  General  History  of  German  Literature.    J.  Gostiek 

(Oostwick.)  Edin.    1849.    pp.  324.    Phil.  Lippincott 
1854. 
Contains  383,  384,  and  many  short  selections  and  frag- 
ments of  Goethe's  verse. 

58.  SchMer's  Song  of  the  BeU.    A  New  Translation  by  W.  H. 

Furness,  with  Poems  and  Ballads  from  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  others,  by  F.  H.  Hedge.    Phil.    Hazard. 

1850.  pp.  48.     16°.     Reviewed  in  Knickerbocker, 

1851.  XXXVII:  357. 
Contains  69, 104, 108,  372. 

59.  Poems  and  Translations  from  the  German  of  Goethe, 

Schiller,  Chamisso,  Uhland,  Riickert,  etc.  C.  R.  Lam- 
bert. Lond.  Whitaker  &  Co.  1850.  (Goethe,  pp. 
81-98). 

Reviewed  in  Russell's  Mag.  1859,  V :  93. 

Contains  23,  37,  41, 108,  109, 123,  360,  372. 

60.  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran.    R.  P.  Gillies.     Lond. 

Bentley,  3  vols.  1851. 
Contains  384. 

61.  Metrical  Translations  from  this  German,  (Goethe,  Schiller, 

Uhland,  Heine),  by  a  German  Lady,  (Mrs.  Adela 
Haller.)  Lond.  Williams  &  Norgate.  1852.  pp.  167. 
8°.  Also  published  in  Hamburg. 
Contains  6,  11,  20,  63,  64,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  103, 
104,  105,  108,  109,  173,  181,  195,  198,  365,  368,  371, 
378. 

62.  The  Poetry  of  Germany,  consisting  of  selections  from 

upwards  of  seventy  of  the  most  celebrated  poets, 
translated  into  English  verse  with  the  original  text  on 
the  opposite  page.  Alfred  Baskerville.  Leipzig, Mayer; 
N.  Y.  Garrigue ;  Lond.  Williams  &  Norgate,  1853.  pp. 
332.  8°.  (14th  Edit.  Phil.  Schaef er  &  Koradi,  1886). 
Reviewed  in  L.  Ath.  1854,  p.  1427;  Christ.  Exam. 
Bost.  1854,  LVII :  464 ;  Harper's  Mo.  Mag.  IX:  857; 
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•69.  Gleanings  from  the  Poets.  Bost.  Crosby  &  Nichols. 
1855.     New  edit. 

•70.  Torquato  Tasso  and  Other  Poems,  translated  and  orig- 
inal, with  extracts  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Korner, 
Uhland,  Kosegarten,  Mathisson.  * '  M.  A.  H. "  LondL 
Longmans.  12°.  2nd  edit.  1856.  Reviewed  in  I. 
Ath.  1857.    p.  498. 

71.  Echoes  of  Leisure  Hours  with  the  German  Poets.    Asahel 

C.  Kendrick.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Sage ;  N.  Y.  Evans 
&  Dickerson;  Chic.  Griggs,  1855.    pp.  148.    16°. 

Reviewed  in  Christ.  Rev.  1855,  XX :  636 ;  Norton's  Liter- 
ary Gazette.  1855,  II :  153 ;  West .  Lit.  Mess. 
XXIV:  17. 

Contains  107,  110,  127. 

72.  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams.    Chas.  G.  Leland,  ("Hans 

Breitmann '  \ )    Containing  translations  from  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine,  Uhland,  Richter,  Gerstenberg,  etc. 
Phil.    Butler  &  Co.    1855.    pp.  270.    12°. 
Contains  108. 

73.  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe  with  sketches  of  his  age  and  con- 

temporaries, from  published  and  unpublished  sources. 
George  Henry  Lewes.  Lond.  Nutt.  1855.  2  vols, 
pp.  786.  8° ;  Bost.  Ticknor,  1856.  2  vols.  pp.  945. 
12°.  2nd  edit.  Lond.  Smith.  1864,  partly  rewrit- 
ten. 4th  edit.  1890.  Everyman's  Lib.  Lond.  Dent. 
1908. 
Reviewed  in  1855,  in  Eng.,  Frets.  Mag.  LII:  639;  L.  Lit. 
Gaz.  p.  691;  L.  Sped.  XVIII:  113;  in  1856,  in 
Eng.,  Bentley's  Misc.  Lond.  XXXIX:  96;  Brit. 
Quart.  Rev.  XXXIII :  468 ;  Eel,  Rev.  Lond.  CIY :  447 ; 
New  Quart.  Rev.  V :  11 ;  Sat.  Rev.  1 :  99 ;  Tail's  Edin. 
Mag.  XXIII :  136 ;  in  1856,  in  Amer.,  Christ.  Rev. 
XXI:  412;  Criterion,  N.  Y.  1:164;  Dem.  Rev. 
XXXVII:  157;  Eel  Mag.  XXXVII  :200;  Graham's 
Mag.  XLVIII:439;  Knickerbocker,  XLYII-.187: 
LittelUs  Liv.  Age.  XL VIII :  91 ;  L :  1 ;  N.  Am.  Rev. 
LXXXII:564;  Panorama  of  Life  and  Lit.     Bost. 
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£. — Translations  of  Individual  Poems  Prior  to  1860 

(vol.  i)  ueder" 

1.  Zueignung  (Der  Morgen  kam). 

1824.  Dedication,  N.  O.  H.  I.    L.  Mag.  IX :  186. 

1839.  Inscription,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1844.  Dedication,  Aytoun-Martin.     Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVI:54.    Edin. 

1853.  Dedication,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1855.  Dedication,  M.  A.  Burt.    Specimens,  etc    Lond. 

1859.  Dedication,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.  Lond.  N.  Y. 

1859.  Dedication,  Nominis  Umbra.    Lond. 

2.  Vorklage. 

1839.    Apology,  Dwight    Poems.    Bost. 

1855.    Apology,  M.  A.  Burt.    Specimens,  etc.   Lond. 

1859.    Deprecation,  Thomas.    Poems.     Phil. 

3.  An  die  Gunstigen. 

1839.    To  the  Friendly,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1839.     To  the  Gentle  Reader,    Robt.    Praser.    Poetical 

Remains.  Lond. 
1853.     To  the  Kind  Reader,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
1855.     To  the  Benevolent,  M.  A.  Burt.  Specimens  etc. 

Lond. 
1859.     To  the  Friendly,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 


n  Titles  of  the  poems  and  their  order  have  been  given  as  in  the  Weimar 
Edition  of  Goethe's  works.  Bowring,  Dwight,  Aytoun-Martin  and  Thomas, 
each  has  a  large  number  of  these  poems  to  which  repeated  reference 
must  be  made ;  therefore  simply  the  name  and  the  word  "Poems"  is  given 
in  these  lists.  For  fuller  details  refer  to  the  preceding  bibliographies,  C 
and  D,  both  of  which  are  chronologically  arranged. 

Many  of  these  versions,  particularly  the  early  ones,  were  printed 
anonymously.  in  some  cases  I  have  been  able  later  to  Identify  the 
author.  The  name  has  then  been  placed  in  parenthesis  to  indicate  this. 
As  far  as  possible,  I  have  tried  to  give  the  place  of  publication  of  the 
various  books,  magazines,  and  journals,  in  order  to  show  how  widespread 
or  how  limited  were  the  various  translations.  Practically  all  poems  here 
given  have  been  examined  and  compared,  so  that  even  when  the  titles 
are  identical,  the  poems  are  not  duplicates,  unless  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
list. 
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7.  Blinde  Kuh. 

1853.     Blindman's  Buff,   Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1855.     Blindman's  Buff,  M.  A.  Burt.     Specimens,  etc. 

Lond. 
1859.    Blindman's  Buff,  Thomas.    Poems.     Phil. 

8.  Christel. 

1853.     Christel,,  Bowring.     Poems.     Lond. 

1855.     Christine,  M.  A.  Burt.    Specimens,  etc.   Lond. 

9.  Die  Sprode. 

1850.     Coy    Shepherdess,     Anon.     T ait's    Edin.   Mag., 

XVII:  274. 
1853.     The  Prude,  A.  Baskervillc.  Poetry  of  Ger.  Lond, 

N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     The  Coy  One,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1855.     The  Prude,  M.  A.  Burt.    Specimens,  etc.   Lond. 
1859.     The    Coquette,    Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Prude,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

10.  Die  Bekehrte. 

1850.     The    Shepherdess    Caught,    T ait's    Edin.    Mag. 

XVII:   274. 
1853.     The    Convert,    A.    Baskerville.     Poetry    of  Ger. 

Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     The  Convert,  Bowring.   Poems.    Lond. 
1855.     The  Convert,  M.  A.  Burt.   Specimens,  etc.  Lond. 
1859.     Snvitten,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Convert,  Thomas.    Phil. 

11.  Rettung. 

1852.  The  Rescue,  Mrs.  Haller.  Translations,  etc.  Lond.. 

Hamburg. 

1853.  Preservation,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1859.     Just   in    Time,   Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond.. 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Rescue,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
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12.  Der  Musensolin. 

1839.    The  Son  of  the  Muses,  Dwight.   Poems.   Bost. 
1853.     The  Muses9  Son,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1855.     Son  of  the  Muses,  M.  A.  Burt.    Specimens,  etc. 
Lond. 

13.  Gefunden.  l 

1845.    Found,  J.  Gostwick.    Spirit  of  German  Poetry. 

Lond. 
1853.     Found,  A.  Baskerville.     Poetry  of  Ger.    Lond., 

N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     Found,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1855.     Flower  of  the  Forest,  M.  A.    Burt.     Specimens, 

etc.   Lond. 

1859.  Treasure  Trove,  Aytoun-Martin.   Lond.,  N.  Y. 

1860.  Found,  J.  D.  Strong.    Hesperian  Mag.  Ill:  502. 

San  Francisco. 

# 

14.  Gleich  und  Gleich. 

1839.  Like  to  Like,  Rob't  Fraser.  Poetical  Remains. 
Lond. 

1853.  Like  to  Like,  A.  Baskerville.  Poetry  of  Germany. 
Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 

1853.     Like  and  Like,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

1855.  Sympathetic  Companions,  M.  A.  Burt.  Speci- 
mens, etc.   Lond. 

15.  WechseUied  zum  Tanze. 

1853.    Reciprocal  Invitation    to   the    Dance,    Bowring. 

Poems.    Lond. 
1855.     Alternate  Songs  for    the    Dance,    M.    A.    Burt. 

Specimens,  etc.   Lond. 

16.  Selbtsbetrug. 

1833.     Self  Deceit,  Anon.   Mo.  Mag.  XVI :  35.   Lond. 

1839.    Self  Deception,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1839.     Same     version,    Western    Messenger.     VI:  259. 

Louisville,  Cincinnati. 
1853.     Self  Deceit,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
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1855.    Self  Deception,  M.    A.    Burt     Specimens,  etc 

LoncL 
1859.    Self  Deception,  Thomas.  Poems.   Phil. 

17.  Kriegserkldrung. 

1853.    Declaration  of  War,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1855.    Declaration  of  War,  M.  A.  Burt.   Specimens  etc 
Lond. 

18.  Liebhaber  in  alien  GestaUen. 

1853.    Lover  in  all  Shapes,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1855.    Lover  under  Many  Forms,  M.  A.  Burt.    Speci- 
mens, etc.    Lond. 
1859.    Multiform  Lover,  Thomas.  Poems.    PhiL 

19.  Der  Goldschmiedsgesell. 

1853.  The  Goldsmith's  Apprentice,  Bowring.  Poem*. 
Lond. 

1855.  The  Goldsmith's  Companion,  M.  A.  Burt.  Speci- 
mens, etc.    Lond. 

20.  Antworten  bei  einem  gesellschaftlichen  Fragespiel. 

1850.  Answers  for  a  Company,  S.  E.  B.  Democratic 
Rev.  XXII :  132.   N.  Y. 

1852.  Answers  to  Questions,  (Mrs.  A.  Haller)  Transla- 
tions etc.    Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1852.  Answers   in   a    Game    of    Questions,    Bowring. 

Poems.     Lond. 
1855.    Anwsers  on  Conversation  Cards,    M.    A.    Burt 
Specimens  etc.  Lond. 

21.  Verschiedene  Empfindungen  an  einem  Platze. 

1853.  Different  Emotions  on  the  same  Spot,  Bowring. 

Poems.    Lond. 

22.  Wer  kauft  Liebesgotter? 

1844.     Who'll  buy    a    Cupid f     (Aytoun)    Blackwood's 

Mag.  LVI :  62.    Edin. 
1853.     Who'll  buy  Gods  of   Love?     Bowring.    Poems. 

Lond. 
1859.      Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.     Lond., 

N.  Y. 
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26.  Lebendiges  Andenken. 

1853.    Living  Remembrance,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 

27.  Gliick  der  Entfernung. 

1839.    Joy  of  Separation,  Dwight.   Poems.    Bost. 
1849.     The  Bliss  of   Absence,  (Martin).    Dublin    Univ. 

Mag.   XXXIII:  620. 
1853.     The  Bliss  of  Absence,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1859.     Same  as  1849,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 

28.  An  Luna. 

1853.     To  Luna,  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond. 

1859.     To  Luna,  Aytoun-Martin.   Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 

29.  Brautnacht. 

1853.     The  Wedding  Night,  Bowring.   Poems.    Lond. 

30.  Schadenfreude. 

1844.  Second  Life,  (Aytoun).   Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI: 

62.    Edin. 
1853.     Mischievous  Joy,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond.. 

N.  Y. 

31.  Vnschuld. 

1839.     Innocence,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

32.  Schcintod. 

1828.     Semblance  of  Death,  Rob't  Robinson.   Specimens, 
etc.    Lond. 

1845.  Death    Trance,     (Martin).     Blackwood's    Mag. 

LVII:  177.    Edin. 
1853.     Apparent  Death,  Bowring.  Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Love's  Grave,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

33.  Xovemberlied. 

1839.     November  Song,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.     November  Song,  BowTring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1859.     November  Song,  Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 
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34.  An  die  Erwahlte. 

1827.    To  the  Chosen  One,  Chas.  Des  Voeux.     Tasso,  etc. 

Lond. 
1853.     To  the  Chosen  One,  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond! 
1859.    To  the  Betrothed,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.  Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     To  the  Chosenf  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

35.  Erster  Verlust. 

1833.    First  Love,  Anon.  Mo.  Mag.  XVI :  35.  Lond. 
1844.    First  Love,    (Martin).  Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI: 

61.   Edin. 
1853.    First  Loss,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 

36.  Nachgefuhl. 

1853.    After  Sensations,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    Sympathy,  Thomas.    Poems.   Phil. 

37.  Ndhe  des  Geliebten. 

1820.    I  think  of  thee,  (Beresford)  Lays  of  a  Wanderer. 
Lond. 

1827.  Proximity  to  the  Beloved  One,  C.  Des  Voeux. 

Tasso  etc.    Lond. 

1828.  I  think  of  thee,  F.  Page.    Employment.    Bath. 

Eng. 
1828.    I  think  of  thee,  Robt.  Robinson.     Specimens  etc. 

Lond. 
1828.    I  think  of  thee,  Anon.     Weekly  Rev.    Lond. 
1828.     Same  as  preceding,  Museum  of  For.  Lit.  XIII  :45. 

Phil. 

1830.  Same  as  preceding,  "  Y".    Fraser's  Mag.    1 :  554. 

Lond. 

1831.  Loved  One  Ever  Near,  Anon.     Edin.  Lit.  Jour. 

V:  185. 
1833.     Loved  One  Ever  Xear,  Anon.     Mo.  Mag.  XVI :  35. 

Lond. 
1835.     1  think  of  thee,  L.  E.  L(andon).     Lit.  Gazette. 

p.  11.    Lond. 
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1836.    Nearness  of  the  Beloved,  J.  J.  Campbell.    Song 

of  the  Bell,  etc.    Edin. 
1839.    Loved  One  Ever  Near,  Dwight,  Poems.    Bost 
1839.    Forever  Thine,  W.  P.  (an  imitation)  New  Yorker 

Mag.  VIII:  180. 
1839.    Presence  of  the  Beloved,  Mrs.    C.    M.    Sawyer. 

New  Yorker  VIII :  180. 

1843.  JT    think   of   thee,   J.  S.  B.     Tait's   Edin.   Mag. 

X :  483. 

1844.  I  think  of  thee,  Wm.  C.  Bryant.    Godey's  Lady's 

Book.   XXVIII :  41.   Phil. 
1844.     To  Laura,    L.    P.    Klipstein.     Orion,    Georgia. 
IV:  75. 

1844.  I  think  of  thee,  J.  H.  Merivale.  Poems.  Lond. 

*  1844.    Separation,   (Aytoun)    Blackwood's  Mag.    LVI: 
430.    Edin. 

1845.  Same  as  1839,  Dwight,  in  Lonfellow's  Poets  of 

Europe.  Lond.,  Phil. 

1850.  Loved  One  Ever  Near,  C.  R.  Lambert.    Poems  etc. 

Lond. 

1851.  /  think  of  thee,  Anon.    Fraser's  Mag.  XLIII :  113. 

Lond. 
1851.     Same  version,  Eclectic  Mag.  XXII :  539.  N.  Y. 
1853.     Proximity    of    the    Beloved,    Bowring.     Poems. 

Lond. 
1859.     Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.    Nearness  of  the  Beloved,  Thomas.    Poems.    PML 

38.  Gegenwart. 

1844.     To    My    Mistress,    (Martin)    Blackwood's    Mag. 

LVI :  427.   Edin. 
1853.     Presence,  Bowring.     Poems.     Lond. 
1859.     Same  version  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems. 

Lond.,  N.  Y. 

39.  An  die  Entfernte. 

1828.     To  the  Distant  Fair,  Anon.  Weekly  Rev.  Lond. 
1828.     Same  version,  Museum  of   For.    Lit.    XIII:  16. 
Phil. 
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44.  Beherzigung. 

1839.    Musings,  Dwight.     Poems.     Bost. 

1844.  Encouragement,  J.  H.  Merivale.    Poems.   Lond. 
1853.    The  Rule  of  Life,  Bowring.   Poems. 

45.  Meeres  StiUe. 

1845.  Calm  at  Sea,  (Martin)  Blackwood's  Mag.  LYII: 

175.   Edin. 
1845.     Calm  at  Sea, ' '  Horus ' ',  Amer.  Whig  Mag.  1 :  2S9. 

N.  Y. 
1848.     The  Calm,  G.  P.  Maurer.     Collection  of  Poetry. 

N.  Y. 
1853.     The  Ocean  at  Rest,  A.  Baskerville.  Poetry  of  Ger. 

Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     Calm  at  Sea,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     Calm  at  Sea,  Aytoun-Martin.       Poems.      Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Calm  at  Sea,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

46.  GliickMche  Fahrt. 

1845.     The  Breeze,  (Martin)  Blackwood's  Mag.   LVII: 

173.     Edin. 
1848.     The  Happy  Voyage,  G.  P.  Maurer.   Collection  of 

Poetry.    N.  Y. 
1853.     The  Prosperous  Voyage,  A.  Baskerville.    Poetry 

of  Ger.   Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     The  Prosperous  Voyage,  Bowring.    Poems.  Lond. 
1859.     Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Loud.. 

N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Prosperous    Voyage,  Anon.    Fraser's   Mag. 

LIX:  712.  Lond. 

47.  Mut. 

1853.     Courage,  Bowring.     Poems.    Lond. 

48.  Erinnerung. 

1839.     Ilint,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1839.     Same  version,  Western  Mess.    VII:  248.     Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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51.  An  Belinden. 

1839.    To  Belinda,  Dwight.   Poems.  Boat. 

1848.  To    Belinda,    J.     Oxenford.      Goethe's    Auto- 

biography.  Lond. 

1849.  To  his  Mistress,  "Bon  Gaultier,"  (Martin)  Dub. 

Univ.  Mag.  XXXIII ;  608. 
1853.    To  Belinda,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
1855.    To  Belinda,  G.  H.  Lewes.  Life  of  Goethe.  Lond., 

Bost. 

1855.  Same  as  1839,  in   Parke    Godwin's    Truth  and 

Poetry.   N.  Y.,  Bost. 
1859.    Same  as    1849,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond, 

N.  Y. 
1859.    Same  as  1848,  LitteWs  Liv.  Age.  LXI :  184.  Bost. 
1859.    Same  as  1849,  LitteWs  Liv.  Age.  LXI  :184.  Bost. 
1859.    To  Belinda,  prose  version,  Anon.    LitteWs  Liv. 

Age.   LXI:  184.   Bost. 
1859.    To  Belinda,  Thomas.   Poems.  Phil. 

52.  Mailied.  (Wie  herrlich  leuchtet) 

1849.    May  Song,    "Bon    Gaultier",    (Martin).    Dub. 

Univ.  Mag.  XXXIII :  609. 
1853.    May  Song,  A.  Baskerville,  Poetry  of  Ger.  Lond, 

N.  Y.  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.    May  Song,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 

1856.  May  Song,  Anon.  Blackwood's  Mag.  LXXX:  422. 

Edin. 
1859.     Same  as  1849,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond.. 
N.  Y. 

1859.  May  Song,  Thomas.    Poems.   Phil. 

1860.  May  Song,  J.  Benton.   The  Dial.   I:  477.   Cinn. 

53.  Mit  einem  gemalten  Bande. 

1849.  With  an  Embroidered  Ribbon,  "Bon  Gaultier", 
(Martin).  Dub.  Univ.  Mag.  XXXIII:  608. 

1853.     With  a  Painted  Ribbon,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond 

1859.  Same  as  1849,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.  Lond, 
N.  Y. 

1859.     With  a  Painted  Ribbon,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
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60.  Fruhzeitiger  Fruhling. 

1853.    Early     Spring,     A.     Baskerville.      Poetry    of 

Germany.   Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.    Premature  Spring,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1856.    Early  Spring,  Anon.   Blackwood's  Mag.  LXXX: 

423.   Edin. 
1859.     Early  Spring,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond.. 

N.  Y. 

6L  Herbstgefiihl. 

1853.    Autumn  Feelings,  Bowring.   Poems.    Lond. 

62.  Rastlose  Liebe. 

1839.    Restless  Love,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Restless  Love,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1856.    Restless  Love,  Anon.   Blackwood's  Mag.  LXXX: 
410.   Edin. 

63.  Schafers  Klagelied. 

1827.  Shepherd's  Lament,  C.  Des  Voeux.     Tasso  etc. 

Lond. 

1828.  Shepherd's  Lament,  Anon.    Lond.   Weekly  Rev. 
1828.     Same  version,  Anon.   Museum  of  For.  Lit.  XIII: 

15.    Phil. 
1831.     Same  version,  Fraser's  Mag.  II:  232.    Lond. 

1852.  Shepherd's  Complaint,  Mrs.   A.   Haller.    Trans- 

lations ete.   Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1853.  Shepherd's  Lament,  A.   Baskerville.    Poetry  of 

Germany.  Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     Shepherd's  Lament,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     Shepherd's    Laynent,    Aytoun-Martin.        Poems. 

Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     Shepherd's  Lament,  Thomas.   Poems.    Phil. 

64.  Trost  in  Trunen. 

1827.     Consolation  in  Tears,  C.  Des  Voeux.    Tasso  etc. 

Lond. 
1836.     Consolation  in  Tears,  J.  J.   Campbell,  Song  of 

the  Bell  etc.    Lond. 
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1839.    Solace,  Dwight.    Poems.    Boat. 
1845.     Same  version,  in  Longfellow's  Poets  of  Europe. 
Lond.,  Phil. 

1852.  Comfort  in  Tears,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.    Translations 

etc.  Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1853.  Consolation  in  Tears,  A.  Baskerville.    Poetry  of 

Germany.    Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     Comfort  in  Tears,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1856.     Comfort  in  Tears,  W.  B.  Rands,    Tait's    Edin. 

Mag.  XXIII:  215. 
1859.     Comfort  in  Tears,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.  Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Consolers,  Marg.  Fuller  Ossoli.    Life  With- 

out  and  Within.   Bost.,  N.  Y.,  Phil. 

65.  Nachtgesang. 

1830.  Serenade,  Anon.  Literary  Oem.  Lond. 

1833.  Serenade,  Anon.  Literary  Rambler.   Edin. 

1837.  Serenade,  "V".  Tait's  Edin,  Mag.  IV:  23. 

1853.  Night  Song.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

66.  Sehnsucht.  (Was  zieht  mir  das  Herz  so.) 

1839.    Longings,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Longings,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    Longings,  Aytoun-Martin.   Poems.   Lond.  ,N.  Y. 
1859.    Longings,  Same  version,  Eraser's  Mag.  LIX:  714. 
Lond. 

67.  An  Mignon. 

1853.     To  Mignon,  Bowring.     Poems.    Lond. 

68.  Bergschloss. 

1844.  Castle  on  the  Mountain,  (Martin)  L.  Mirror. 
XLIV:375.  (Wrongly  attributed  to  Bulwer 
Lytton.) 

1844.  Same  verison,  (Martin)  Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI: 

425.    Edin. 

1845.  Castle  on  the  Hill,  J.  Gostwick.    Spirit  of  Ger. 

Poetry.  Lond. 
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1853.    The  Mountain  Castle,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1856.    HOI  Castle.   Anon.  National  Rev.   Lond 
1856.    Same  version,  Anon.  Litt ell's  Liv.   Age.    L:  28. 

Bost. 
1859.    Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.  Lond.,  N. 

Y. 
1859.    Ruined  Castle,  Thomas.    Poems.    PhiL 

69.  Geistesgruss. 

1806.    Spirit's  Greeting,  Anon.  L.  Mo.  Repository.  1:56. 
1824.    Salutation  of  a  Spirit,  G.  Bancroft.  N.  Amer.  Rev. 

XIX:  306.   Bost. 
1824.    Same  version,  G.  Bancroft.   Life  and  Genius  of 

Goethe.    Bost. 
1824.    Same  version,  L.  Mo.  Mag.  LVIII:  144. 
1830.     The  Sea-Mark,  Wm.  Taylor.    Hist.  Survey  of  Ger. 

Poetry.   Lond. 
1836.     Voice  from  the  Invisible  World,  (J.  C.  Mangan) 

Dub.  Univ.  Mag.  VII :  299. 
1839.    Same  as  1824,  in  D wight's  Poems.   Bost 
1845.    Same  as  1824,  in  Longfellow's  Poets  of  Europe. 

Lond.,  Phil. 
1845.    Same  as  1836,  Mangan  Js  Ger.  Anthology.     Dub. 
1850.     Spirit  Greeting,  F.  H.  Hedge,  in  Furness9  Song 

of  the  Bell,  etc.    Phil. 

1852.  Spirit  Greeting,    Mrs.  A.  Haller.     Translations 

etc.   Lond. 

1853.  Spirit's  Salute,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1853.     Spirit's  Greeting,  F.  H.  Hedge,  Gems    of    Ger. 

Verse.    Phil.,  N.  Y. 
1859.    Spirit's  Greeting,  Aytoun-Martin.   Poems.  Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.    Spirit's  Greeting,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

70.  An  ein  goldnes  Herz. 

1839.     To  a  Golden  Heart,  Marg.  Fuller,  in  Dwight's 

Poems.    Bost. 
1845.     To  a  Golden  Heart,  (Aytoun)  Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVII:  171.    Edin. 
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1845.     Wanderer's    Night    Song,    H.    W.    Longfellow. 

Poets  of  Europe.  Lond.,  Phil. 
1845.     Wanderer's  Night  Song,   (Martin)    Blackwood's 

Mag.   LVII:  173.   Edin. 

1852.  Wanderer's  Night  Song,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.   Trans- 

lations etc.  Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1853.  Wanderer's  Night  Song,  Bowring.    Poems.  LonA 
1859.     Wanderer's  Night  Song,  A.  H.  Clough.    Fraser's 

Mag.    LIX:  710.    Lond. 
1859.     Wanderer's  Night  Song,  Thomas.     Poems.    PhiL 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond.. 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Same  as  1837,  American  Edition.   Bost. 

73.  Ein  gleiches  (Ueber  alien  Gipfeln) 

1833.    Sight  Song,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.    Goethe's  Char- 
acteristics.   II :  161.    Lond. 

1844.  Night  Song,  (Martin.)   Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI: 

546.    Edin. 

1845.  Night  Song,  H.  W.  Longfellow.   Poets  of  Europe. 

Lond.,  Phil. 

1852.  Night  Song,  Mrs.   A.   Haller.    Translations  etc. 

Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1853.  Night  Song9  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1859.     Evening,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.    Night  Song,  A.  H.  Clough.   Fraser's  Mag.  LIX: 

712.    Lond. 
1859.     Night  Song,  H.  W.  Longfellow.    Fraser's   Mag. 

LIX:  712.    Lond.    (Not  the  same  version  as 

in  1845.) 

74.  J  tigers  Abendlied. 

1822.     Hunter's  Evening  Lay,   (Beresford.)    Specimens 

etc.   Lond. 
1828.     Hunter's  Evening  Lay,  R.  Robinson.    Specimens 

etc.    Lond. 

1852.  Hunter's  Evening  Song,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.     Trans- 

lations etc.    Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1853.  Hunter's  Even  Song,  Bowring.      Poems.      Lond. 
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1859.    Huntsman's     Evening     Song,      Aytoun-Martin. 

Poems.   Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.    Huntsman's     Evening    Song,    Thomas.     Poems. 

Phil. 

75.  An  den  Mond. 

1798.  M oonlight,  (Beresford.)  German  Erato.  Berlin, 
Lond. 

1798.  Moonlight,  (Beresford.)  German  Songster.  Ber- 
lin, Lond. 

1800.  Moonlight,  (Beresford.)  Ladies'  Mag.  LXXXI: 
158.    Lond. 

1821.  Moonlight,  (Beresford.)  Specimens  of  Ger.  Lyric 
Poets.   Lond. 

1827.  To  the  Moon,  C.  Des  Voeux.   Tasso  etc.  Lond. 

1828.  To  the  Moon,  Weekly  Rev.  Lond. 

1828.     Same  version,  Museum  of  For.  Lit.    XIII:   16. 

Phil. 
1836.    Same  version  as  1798,  in  Bokum's  Ger.  Wreath. 

Bost. 
1839.     To  the  Moon.  Dwight.   Poems.   Bost. 
1845.     Same  version,  in  Longfellow's  Poets  of  Europe. 

Lond.,  Phil. 

1852.  To  the  Moon,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.    Translations  etc. 

Lond.,  Hamburg. 

1853.  To  the  Moon,  A.  Baskerville.  Poetry  of  Germany. 

Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     To  the  Moon,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1859.     To  the  Moon,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     To  the  Moon,  Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

76.  Einschriinkung. 

1839.     Confinement,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost 

77.  Hoffnung. 

1839.     Hope,  Dwight.     Poems.     Bost. 

78.  Sorge. 

1839.     Care,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
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79.  Eigentum. 

1839.    Property,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1853.    My  only  Property.   Bowring.    Poems.    Lond 

80.  An  Lina. 

1839.    To  Lina,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1839.    To  Lina,  Dwight,  Western  Messenger.    VI:  359 

Louisville. 
1853.     To  Lina,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     To  Lina,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     To  Lina,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

GESELLIGE   UEDER 

81.  Zum  neuen  Jahr. 

1853.     On  the  New  Year,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

82.  Stiftungslied. 

1853.    Anniversary  Song,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond 

83.  FrilMingsorakel. 

1839.    Spring  Orach,  Dwight.    Poems.     Bost. 

1853.     Oracle  of  Spring,  A.  Baskerville.    Poetry  of  Gei 

many.    Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     The  Spring  Oracle,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond 
1859.     The  Spring  Oracle,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

84.  Die  gliicklichen  Gatten. 

1839.    For  Life,  J.  F.  Clark,  in  Dwight 's  Poems.  Bost 
1847.     The  Happy  Pair,   (Anon.)    Amer.   Whig.  B* 

V:122.    N.  Y. 
1853.     The  Happy  Couple,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     The  Happy  Couple,  Thomas.    Poems.    PhiL 
1859.     The  Happy  Pair,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lon 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Same  version,   Littell's  Living  Age.     LXI:18 

Bost. 
1859.     Same  version,  Harper's  Mo.  Mag.     XVIII  :7C 

N.  Y. 
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91.  Kophtisches  Lied. 

1836.    Song  from  the  Coptic,   (J.  C.  Mangan.)     Dub. 

Univ.  Mag.    VII:  293. 
1839.     Cophtic  Song,  Dwight.     Poems.     Bost. 
1845.     Same  as  1836,  Mangan 's  Get.  Anthology.  Dublin. 
1853.     Coptic  Song,  Bowring.    Poems.     Lond. 
1859.     Coptic    Song,    Aytoun-Martin.       Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Coptic  Song,  Thomas.  Poems.  PhiL 

92.  Ein  anderes.     (Geh,  gehorche  meinen  Winken) 

1831.  World's    Philosopliy,  Anon.     Edin.  Lit.  Journal. 

V :  185. 
1836.    A   Second,    (J.   C.   Mangan)    Dub.    Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  293. 

1844.  Koptic  Song.     J.  H.  Merivale.     Specimens,  etc. 

Lond. 

1845.  Same  as  1836,  Mangan's  Ger.  Anthology.  Dublin, 
1853.    Another,  Bowring.     Poems.     Lond. 

1859.    Another,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

93.  Vanitas,  vanitatum  vanitas! 

1833.  Vanitas,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.  Goethe's  Character- 
istics, 1 :  225.     Lond. 

1833.  Vanitas,  J.  M.  Gentlemen's  Mag.  CIII,  part  II, 
p.  138.    Lond. 

1836.     Vanitas,  L.  J.  B(emays) .  L.  Mirror.  XXVII :  292. 

1836.  Cosmopolite,   (J.  C.  Mangan)   Dub.   Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  300. 

1837.  Vanitas,  (J.  S.  Dwight)  Amer.  Mo.  Mag.    X:  361. 

N.  Y. 

1838.  Vanitas,  M.  N.     T ait's  Edin.  Mag.  V:  704. 

1839.  Same  as  1837.  Dwight.  Poems.   Bost 

1839.     Same    as   1837.      Dwight.      Western    Messenger. 

VI :  259.    Louisville. 
1839.     Same  as  1837.    Dwight.    N.T.Rev.    IV:  393. 
1839.     Vanitas,  Robt.  Fraser.    Poetical  Remains.    Lond. 
1845.     Same   as    1837,    Longfellow's   Poets   of   Europe. 

Lond.,  Phil. 
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1853.     Vanitas,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1856.     Vanitas,  Anon.    Blackwood's  Mag.    LXXX:413. 

Edin. 
1859.     Vanitas,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

94.  Kriegsgliick. 

1853.    Fortunes  of  War,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

95.  Offene  Tafel. 

1833.     Open  Tablex  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.    Ooethe's  Char- 
acteristics.   TV :  344.    Lond. 
1839.     Open  Table,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Open  Table,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    Open  House,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

96.  Rechenschaft. 

1839.     The  Reckoning,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.     The  Reckoning,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

97.  Ergo  bibamus! 

1836.    Ergo  Bibamus,  J.  J.  Campbell.    Song  of  the  Bell, 

etc.    Lond. 
1853.    Erjgo  Bibamus,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

98.  Epiphaniasfest. 

1853.    Epiphanies.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

99.  Sizilianisches  Lied. 

1853.    Sicilian  Song.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

100.  Schweizerlied. 

1836.     Swiss  Song,  Mrs.  E.  Robinson.     N.  Amer.  Rev. 

XXXVI:  266.    N.  Y.,  Bost. 
1853.    Swiss  Song,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

101.  Finnisches  Lied. 

1853.    Finnish  Song,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
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102.  Zigeunerlied. 

1799.    Gipsy's  Song,  Rose  Lawrence.      Translation  of 

Gotz.    Liverpool. 
1799.     Gipsy's  Song,  Walter  Scott.     Translation  of  GoU. 

Liverpool. 
1833.     Gipsy's  Song,  J.  M.    Gentlemen's  Mag.    OIL 

part  2,  p.  139.    Lond. 
1836.     Gipsy's  Song,  J.  J.  Campbell.    Song  of  the  BeUf 

etc.    Lond. 
1836.     Gipsy's  Song.  Anon.  Dub.  Univ.  Mag.    VIII :  360. 
1850.     Gipsy's  Song,  New  edition  of  Scott's  Gotz,  Bohn. 

Lond. 
1853.     Gipsy's  Song,  Bowring.    Poems.     Lond. 
1856.     Gipsy's      Song,      Anon.        Blackwood's     Mag. 

LXXX:426.    Edin. 


BALLADEN 

103.  Mignon. 

1798.  Mignon,  (Beresford.)  German  Erato.  Berlin, 
Lond. 

1798.    The  same  version,  German  Songster,  Berlin,  Lond 

1814.  Mignon,  C.  Kedding.  Mo.  Mag.  XXXVIII:  45. 
Lond. 

1817.  Same  as  1798,  N.  Amer.  Rev.  IV:  201.  Bost., 
N.  Y.  (It  is  stated  that  this  is  translated  "by 
a  celebrated  English  Bard,"  but  it  is  Beres- 
ford 's.) 

1821.  Same  as  1798,  Specimens,  etc.    Lond. 

1822.  Same  as  1798,  Athenaeum.    XI :  144.     Bost. 
1822.     Same  as  1798,  European  Mag.  p.  157.  Lond. 
1822.    Mignon,  Anon.    Scot's  Mag.  VII :  414.  Edin. 
1824.    Mignon,  Thos.  Carlyle.    Translation  of  WUhelm 

Meister.    Edin.,  Lond. 
1824.    Mignon,  (R.  Robinson  )    Annual  Rev.  LXVI :  286. 

Lond. 
1824.     Mignon,  Anon.  Lond.  Mag.  IX :  285. 
1824.     Mignon,  J.  C.  H(aret)  Lond.  Mag.  IX:  527. 
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1844.    Mignon,  H.  M.    Democratic  Rev.  IV :  315.    N.  Y. 

1844.  Mignon,     (Aytoun-Martin.)     Blackwood's    Mag. 

LVI:64.    Edin. 

1845.  Mignon,  (Aytoun-Martin.)     Christ.  Parlor  Mag. 

11:11.    N.  Y.    (Wrongly  attributed  to  Bulwer 
Lytton.)" 

1845.  Mignon,  same  as  1835.    Mangan's  Ger.  Anthology. 

Dub. 

1846.  Mignont  J.  Burns.    Ger.  Ballads.    Lond. 

1852.    Mignon,  Samuel  T.  Coleridge.     Poetic  and  Dra- 
matic  Works.    Lond. 

1852.  Mignon,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.    Translations,  etc.  Lond, 

Hamburg. 

1853.  Mignon,    A.   Baskerville.     Poetry   of   Germany. 

Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.    Mignon,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1855.    Mignon,  R.  D.  Boylan.    Translation  of  WUhdm 

Meister.    Lond. 
1855.    Mignon,  M.  A.  Burt.    Specimens,  etc.    Lond. 
1859.    Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.    Mignon,  J.   D.    Strong.    Hatching's   Cat.  Mag. 

111:323.    San  Fran. 
1859.     Mignon,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

104.  Der  Sanger. 

1798.    The  Harper's  Song,  (Beresford)  German  Erato. 
Berlin,  Lond. 

1798.     The  Minstrel,  same  version,   German  Songster. 
Berlin,  Lond. 

1800.     The     Minstrel%     same     version,     Lady's     Mag. 
XXX :  220.    Lond. 

1800.     The  Harper,  same  version,  Collection  of  Ger.  Bal- 
lads.   Berlin. 

1820.  The  Minstrel,  Anon.  Lays  of  a  Wanderer.    Lond. 

1821.  Same  as  1798,  Specimens  of  German  Lyrics.  Lond. 


"This  same  magazine  contains  a  parody  of  Mignon,  written  as  a  re- 
ligious poem. 
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105.  Das  Veilchen. 

1798.    The  Violet,  (Beresford)  German  Erato.    Berlin, 
Lond. 

1798.    Same  version,  German  Songster.    Berlin,  Lond. 

1803.    Same  version,  L.  Mo.  Register.  II :  333. 

1821.    Same  version,  Specimens  of  Ger.  Lyrics.   Lond. 

1824.     The  Violet,   George   Bancroft.    N.    Amer.   Rev. 
XIX:  317.    Bost. 

1827.    The  Violet,  C.  Des  Voeux.   Tasso  etc.   Lond. 

1829.    The  Violet,  Anon.  Edin.  Lit.  Jour.  1 :  290. 

1833.    Same  as  1824,  Western  Mo.  Mag.    1 :  308.    Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

1835.    The  Violet^  (J.   C.  Mangan)   Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 
V:406. 

1839.    The  Violet,  Dwight.   Poems.   Bost. 

1839.    The  Primrose,  M.  G.  Lewes.  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence.  Lond. 

1841.     The  Violet,  M.  M.  A.  Dub.  Citizen.  TV: 268. 

1844.  The  Violet,  (Martin)  Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI:66. 

Edin.  * 

1845.  Acrostic  from   Goethe,  "M".  South.  Lit.   Mes- 

senger.   XI :  118.  Richmond,  Va. 
1845.     Same  as  1835,  Mangan 's  Ger.  Anthology.    Dub- 
lin. 

1852.  The  Violet,  Mrs.    A.    Haller.     Translations    etc. 

Lond. 

1853.  The  Violet,  A.  Baskerville.  Poetry  of  Ger.  Lond., 

N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     The  Violet,  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond. 
1855.     Same  as  1824,  Bancroft's  Essays  and  Misc.  Bost. 
1859.     Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.     Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Violet,  Thomas.   Poems.  Phil. 

106.  Der  untreue  Knabe.      » 

1801.    Frederick  and  Alice,  Walter    Scott,    in    Lewis' 

Tales  of  Wonder.  Lond. 
1806.     Same  version,  Scott's  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces. 

Edin. 
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1836.     The  Erlking,  Anon.   Library  of  Romance.  Lond. 
1836.    Same    as   1833,    Fehrmann   in    Bokum's    Ger. 

Wreath.  Boat. 
1839.    The  Erlking,  P.  H.  Hedge  in   Dwight's  Poems. 

Boat.80 
1839.    King    of    the    Alders%    W.    F.      New    Yorker. 

VIII :  210. 
1841.     The  Erlking,  Mary  E.  Lee.    Magnolia.  111:131. 

Savannah. 

1841.  The  Erlking,  Lord  Lindsay.   Ballads,  etc.  Lond. 

1842.  The  Erlking,  C.  T.  Brooks.   Songs  and  Ballads. 

Bost.,  Lond. 

1843.  The  Elf  king,  L.  F.  Klipstein.    Magnolia.    New 

series,  II :  374.    Savannah. 

1844.  The    Erlking.      (Martin)       Blackwood's    Mag. 

LVI:63.   Edin. 

1845.  Same  as  1836,  Mangan's  Ger.  Anthology.  Dub- 

lin. 

1848.  The  Erlking,  G.  P.  Maurer.  Collection  of  Poetry. 

N.  Y. 

1849.  The  Erlking,  C.  F.  Eraser's  Mag.  XL :  276.  Lond. 

1850.  Same  as  1839,  Hedge  in  Furness'  Song  of  the 

Bell.    Phil. 

1852.  The  Erlking,  L.    J.    L.     South   Lit.   Messenger. 

XVIII :  352.   Richmond.,  Va. 

1853.  The  Erlking,    A.    Baskerville.     Poetry    of    Ger. 

Lond.,  N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     Same  as  1839,  in  Furness'  Gems  of  Ger.  Verse. 

Phil. 
1853.     The  Erlking,  Bowring   Poems.   Lond. 
1855.     The  Erlking,  M.  A.  Burt.   Specimens,  etc.  Lond. 
1855.     The     Erlking,    A.    C.    Kendrick.     Echoes    etc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chic. 
1855.     Same  as  1839,  Hedge    in    Gleanings   from    the 

Poets.    Bost. 
1859.     The  Erlking,  Joel  Benton.   Democratic  Rev.  XL: 

373.   N.  Y. 


••This  translation  is  generally  used  with  Schubert's  music.  Opus  21. 
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1836.  Same  as  1817,  in  Bokum's  Ger.  Wreath.  Bost 

1837.  The  Fisher,  J.  C.    Mangan.     Dub.    Univ.   Mag. 

IX :  284. 

1838.  The  Fisher,  Anon.    Gentleman's  Mag.    11:415. 

Phil. 

1839.  The  Fisher,  Anon.   The  Capuciner.   N.  Y. 
1839.     The  Angler,  W.  F.    New  Yorker.    VIII :  210. 
1839.     The  Fisher9  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1841.     The  Fisher,  M.  M.  A.   Dub.  Citizen.    IV:  228. 
1841.    The  Fisherman  Caught,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Godey's  Lady's  Book.    XXIII:  11.    PhiL 

1841.  The  Fisher,  Lord  Lindsay.   Ballads.    LoncL 

1842.  The  Fisher,  C.  T.   Brooks.    Songs  and  Ballads. 

Bost.,  Lond. 
1844.    The  Fisher,  F.  H.  Hedge  in  The  Gift.  p.  182. 
Phil. 

1844.  The  Fisher,  (Martin.)    Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI: 

65.    Edin. 

1845.  Same  as  1837,  Mangan 's  Ger.  Anthology.  Dublin. 
1850.     The  Fisher,  C.  R.  Lambert.  Poems  etc.  Lond. 
1852.     The  Fisher,  Anon.    Dub.  Univ.  Mag.  XL :  581. 
1852.     The  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.     Translations   etc. 

Lond. 

1852.  The  Fisher,    L.    I.    L.     South.    Lit.    Messenger. 

XVIII:  352.    Richmond,  Va. 

1853.  The  Angler,  A.  Baskerville.  Poetry  of  Ger.  Lond., 

N.  Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.     The  Fisher,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1853.     The  Fisher,  Anon.   Thalatta.   Bost. 

1855.  The  Fisher,  G.  H.  Lewes.  Life  of  Goethe.  Lond., 

Bost. 

1856.  Same  as  1842,  in  Bryant's  Anthology  of  Poetry. 

N.  Y. 

1857.  Same   as   1837,   in  Household  Book  of  Poetry. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  Dana.   N.  Y. 
1859.     Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.      Poems.      Lond.. 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Same  as  1844,  IAtteU's  Living  Age.    LXE-.186. 

Bost. 
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1852.  The  King  of  Thule,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.  Translation* 

etc.   Lond. 

1853.  The  King  of  Thule,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond 
1857.     The  King  of  Thule,  G.  Turner.     Train.  IV:  59. 

Lond. 
1859.     The    King    of    Thule,    Aytoun-Martin.     Poems. 

Lond.,  N.  Y.  (Not  the  same  as  1844.) 
1859.     The  King  of    Thule,    Martin.     Once    A    Week. 

1:250.    Lond.     (Not  the  same  as  1844.) 
1859.    The  King  of  Thule,  Thomas.     Poems.    Phil 

110.  Das    Blumlein     Wunderschon.     (Lied     des   gefangnen 

Grafen.) 

1823.  Lay  of  the  Imprisoned  Knight,  Francis  Leveson 

Gower.     Translations.    Lond. 

1824.  Same  version,  Lit.  Gazette,  p.  85.  Lond. 

1824.    Song  of  the   Captive   Count,   G.    Bancroft    N. 

Amer.  Rev.  XIX :  319.  Bost. 
1827.    Flowret  Wondrous  Fair,  C.  Des  Voeux.    Tasso. 

Lond. 

1835.  The  Lovely  Little  Flower,  L.  E.  L(andon).    Lit. 

Gazette,  p.  11.    LontL 

1836.  Song  of  the  Imprisoned  Count,  J.  J.  Campbell 

Song  of  the  Bell.    Lond. 
1836.    Lay  of  the  Captive  Count,  (J.  C.  Mangan.)  Dub. 

Univ.  Mag.  VII :  290. 
1839.     The  Wonderful  Flower,  Anon.    The  Capuciner. 

N.  Y. 
1839.     The  Flowret  Wondrous  Fair,  Dwight,  Poems. 

Bost. 
1841.     The  Imprisoned  Knight,  M.  M.  A.   Dub.  Citizen. 

IX :  250. 
1844.     Same  as  1823,  Democratic  Rev.  XV :  47.  N.  Y. 

1844.  Lay  of  the  Imprisoned  Knight,  H.  M.  M.  Colum- 

bian Mag.  XV :  47.  N.  Y. 

1845.  The  fairest  Flower,  (Martin.)    Blackwood's  Mag. 

XLV:168.    Edin. 
1845.     Same  as  1836,  Mangan 's  Ger.  Anthology.    Dub. 
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114.  Der  Rattenfanger. 

1841.    The  Rat  Catcher,  E.  B.  Impey.  Specimens,  etc 
Lond. 

1841.  Same  version,  Sunderland's  Designs  and  Border 

Illustrations.   Lond. 
1853.    Same  version,  N.  Y.  Lit.  World.   VII :  84. 
1853.    The  Rat  Catcher,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

115.  Die  Spinnerin. 

1853.    Hie  Spinner.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

116.  Vor  Gericht. 

1853.    Before  a   Court    of   Justice,    Bowring.    Poems. 
Lond. 

117.  Der  Edelknabe  und  die  MuUerin. 

1853.    The  Page  and  the  Miller's  Daughter,  Bowring. 

Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    The  Traveller  and  the  Peasant  Maid,     Thomas. 

Poems.  Phil. 

118.  Der  Junggeselle  und  der  Muhlbach. 

1839.    The  Youth  and  the  MQlstream,  Dwight   Poems. 

Bost. 
1839.    Same  version,  Western  Messenger,  VI :  259. 

Louisville. 

1842.  The  Shepherd  and  the  Brook,  Wm.   Falconer. 

Graham's  Mag.  XXI :  280.  Phil. 
1853.    The  Youth  and  the  MQlstream,  Bowring.  Poems. 

Lond. 
1859.    The  Youth  and  the  MUlstream,   Aytoun-Martin. 

Poems.  Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Youth  and  the  MUlstream,  Thomas.   Poems. 

Phil. 

119.  Der  Miillerin  Verrat. 

1853.     The    Maid   of   the   Mill's    Treachery,    Bowring. 

Poems.   Lond. 
1859.     The  Treacherous  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Aytonn-Mar- 

tin.  Poems.  Lond.,  N.  Y. 
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1845.    Skeleton's  Dance,  J.  Gostwick.     Ger.  Lit.  Lond. 

1853.    The  Dance  of  Death,  Bowling.    Poems.  Lond. 

1859.    Same  as  1845,   Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.  Lond, 

N.  Y. 

1859.    The  Dance  of  the  Dead,  Thomas.     Poems.  Phil. 

126.  Die  erste  Walpurgisnacht. 

1835.  The  First  Walpurgis  Night,  J.  Anster.  Faustus. 

Lond. 

1853.  The  First  Walpurgis  Night,  Bowring.  Poems. 
Lond. 

1855.  The  First  Walpurgis  Night,  M.  A.  Burt.  Speci- 
mens, etc.    Lond. 

127.  Der  Zauberlehrling. 

1830.  The  Apprentice   to  Magic,  Wm.   Taylor.     Hist. 

Survey  of  Ger.  Poetry.  Lond. 

1831.  The  Apprentice  to  Magic,  same  version.    Amer. 

Quart.    Rev.  X:194.    Phil. 

1836.  The  Apprentice  to  Magic,  same  version,  Bokum. 

Ger.  Wreath.   Bost. 

1838.  The  Apprentice  to    Magic,    Anon.    Blackwood's 
Mag.    XLIII:578.    Edin. 

1839.  The    Magician's    Apprentice,    Dwight,     Poems. 

Bost. 

1839.  The  Magician's  Apprentice,  S.  Menzies.  Court 
Mag.  1 :  117.    Lond. 

1841.  The  Magician's  Apprentice,  E.  B.  Impey.  Speci- 
mens, etc.    Lond. 

1841.  The  Magician's  Apprentice,  J.  H.  Merivale,  in 

Sunderland's  Design  and  Border  Illustrations. 
Lond. 

1842.  The  Magician's  Apprentice,  same  version.   Dub. 

Univ.  Mag.  XIX:  331. 

1843.  The    Magician's    Apprentice,    A.    C.    Kendrick, 

Orion.   Ill :  171.   Georgia. 

1844.  Same  as  1841,  Merivale.    Poems  translated  and 

original.   Lond. 

1845.  The  Magician's  Apprentice,  (Th.  Martin)  Black- 

wood's  Mag.  LVI:430.    Edin. 
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ELEGEEN.    I. 


ROEMISCHE  ELEGIEN. 


130.  I.  Saget,  Steine,  mir  an. 

1853.    A.  Baskerville.   Spirit  of  Ger.  Poetry.   Lond.,  N. 

Y.,  Phil.,  Leip. 
1853.    Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

131.  III.  Lass  dick,  Oeliebte,  nicht  reun. 
1846.    Blackwood's  Mag.  LIX :  120.     Edin. 
1853.    Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

1855.    Th.  Martin,  in  Lewes'  Life  of  Goethe.    Lond., 

Bost. 
1859.    Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

132.  VIII.  Wenn  du  mir  sagst. 

1855.    G.  H.  Lewes,  in  Life  of  Goethe.   Lond.,  Bost. 

133.  X.  Alexander  and  Casar  und  Heinrich. 

1830.    Wm.   Taylor.    Historic  Survey  of  Ger.   Poetry. 

Lond. 
1853.    Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 

134.  XI.  Euch}  o  Grazien. 

1853.    Bowring.   Poems.    Lond. 

135.  XIII.  Amor  bleibet  ein  Schalk. 
1853.     Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

136.  XVII.  Manche  Tone  sind  mir  Verdruss. 

1833.     Mrs.     Sarah     Austin.     Goethe9 s    Characteristics. 

1:252.    Lond. 
1853.     Thomas.  Poems.   Phil. 
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1839.    Dwight.    Poems.   Bost.     (8,  12,  15,  22,  34b,  50, 

55,  57,  58,  59,  61,  62,  75.) 
1846.     (Anon.)     Blackwood's  Mag.      LIX:120.     Edin. 

(96.) 
1853.    Bowring.  Poems.  Lond.  (1,  8,  10,  14,  35,  46,  88, 
89,  94,  95,  96,  97.) 

143.  Weissagungen  des  Bakis. 

1839.    Prophecies  of  Bakis,  (5  stanzas)  Dwight.  Poems. 
Bost. 

(VOL.  n)    SONETTE. 

144.  I.  Mdchtiges  Ueberraschen. 

1837.    Bettina   von    Arnim.    Qoethe's    Correspondence 
with  a  Child,    p.  89.    Lond. 

145.  II.  Freundliches  Begegnen. 

1853.    The  Friendly  Meeting,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1859.     The  Friendly  Meeting,  Thomas,  Poems.    Phil. 

146.  III.  Kurz  und  gut. 

1853.    In  a  Word,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
1859.    The  Resolution,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

147.  IV.  Das  Mddchen  spricht. 

1837.     Bettina   von    Arnim.     Goethe's    Correspondence 

with  a  Child,    p.  487.    Lond. 
1853.    The  Maiden  Speaks,  Bowring.    Poems.     Lond. 
1859.     The  Maiden  Speaks,  Thomas.   Poems.   PhiL 

148.  7.  Wachstum. 

1837.    Bettina    von    Arnim.     Goethe's    Correspondence 

with  a  Child,    p.  487.     Lond. 
1853.     Growth,  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond. 
1859.     Growth,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

149.  VI.  Reisezehrung. 

1853.    Food  in  Travel,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
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158.  XVI.  Epoche. 

1837.    Bettina    von   Arnim.    Goethe's    Correspondence 

with  a  Child,    p.  70.    LoncL 
1853.    The  Epochs,  Bowring.  Poems.   Lond. 

159.  XVII.  Charade. 

1837.    Bettina   von   Arnim.    Goethe's    Correspondence 

with  a  Child,    p.  179.    Lond. 
1853.    Charade,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 

KANTATEN 

160.  Deutscher  Parnass. 

1853.    The  German  Parnassus,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

161.  Idylle. 

1853.    Idyll.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

162.  Johanna  Sebus. 

1853.    Johanna  Sebus,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

163.  Rinaldo. 

1853.     Rinaldo,  Bowring.     Poems.    Lond. 

VERMISCHTE  GEDICHTE 

164.  Klaggesang  von  der  edlen  Frauen  des  Asan  Ago*** 
1799.    Morlachdan    Ballad,    Walter    Scott.    (Privately 

printed  with  an  apology,  intended  for  M.  G. 
Lewis'  Tales  of  Terror.   It  is  not  included  in 
Scott's  collected  works.) 
1836.    Hassan  Aga,  (J.  C.  Mangan.)  Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 
VII :  495. 

1844.  Doleful  Lay  of  the  Wife  of  Asan  Aga,  (Aytoun.) 

Blackwood's  Mag.  LVI :  67.  Edin. 

1845.  Same  as  1836,  Mangan 's  Ger.  Anthology.    Dub. 


"Goedeke's  Qrundriea,  8236:126,  mentions  a  translation  of  this  poem 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  VI:  23.  1826.  London,  but  it  is  not  a  transla- 
tion, only  an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  ballad  in  prose. 
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1839.  My  Goddess,  Dwight.  Poems.  Bost  (D wight 
prints  two  versions,  his  own  and  Bancroft's.) 

1853.    My  Goddess,  Bowring.  Poems.   Lond. 

1855.  Same  as  1824,  Bancroft.  Lit.  and  Hist  Miscel- 
lanies. N.  Y. 

J  68.  Harzreise  im  Winter. 

1839.    Ride  to  the  Harz  in   Winter,   Dwight.    Poems. 

Bost. 
1853.     Winter  Journey  over  the  Harz,  Bowring.  Poems. 

Lond. 

169.  An  Schwager  Kronos. 

1853.    To  Father  Kronos,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 

170.  Wandrers  SturmUed. 

1853.    The  Wandererfs  Storm  Song,  Bowring.    Poems. 
Lond. 

171.  Seefahrt. 

1853.    The  Sea  Voyage,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

172.  Adler  und  Taube. 

1824.    Eagle  and  Dove,  G.  Bancroft.    N.   Amer.   Rev. 

XIX:  323.    Bost. 
1839.    Eagles  and  Doves,  Margaret  Puller,  in  Dwight  *s 

Poems.  Bost. 
1853.     The  Eagle  and  the  Dove,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
1855.    Same  as  1839,  in  Life  Within  and  Without,  p. 

387.    Bost. 

173.  Prometheus. 

1802.  Prometheus,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  Lit.  Re- 
mains.   Lond.84 

1833.  Prometheus,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.  Goethe's  Char- 
acteristics.   1:262.   Lond. 


*  See  Goethe-Jahrbuch,  XXX :  217.     1909. 
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1841.     The  Godlike,  Margaret  Fuller.    The  Dial.  1 :  341 

Bost. 
1853.    The  Godlike,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Same  as  1841,  in  Life  Within  and  Without,  p.  18, 

Bost. 

177.  Koniglich  Gebet. 

1853.    Royal  Prayer,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

178.  Menschengefuhl. 

1853.    Human  Feelings,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

179.  Litis  Park. 

1833.    Lili9s  Park,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.     Goethe  fs  Char- 

acteristics.    1 :  279.    Lond. 
1853.    Lili's  Menagerie,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Lili's  Menagerie,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.    Loni, 

N.Y. 
1859.    Lili's  Menagerie,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

180.  Liebebediirfnis. 

1853.    Love's  Distresses.   Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     Chapped  Lips,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

181.  Stisse  Sorgen. 

1852.  Sweet  Cares,  Mrs.  Haller.  Translations,  etc.  Lond. 

182.  Anliegen. 

1853.  Petition,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

183.  An  seine  Sprode. 

1853.    To  his  Coy  One,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

184.  Die  Musageten. 

1853.     The  Musagetes,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1859.    The  Musagetes,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.     Lond., 

N.Y. 

185.  Morgenklagen. 

1853.     Morning  Lament,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
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AUS  WILHELM  MEISTER 

193.  Heiss  mich  nicht  reden. 

1824.    Thomas    Carlyfe,    in    Wilhelm   Meister.    Lond, 

Bdin. 
1855.    R.  D.  Boylan,  in  Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond. 
1859.    "Nominis  Umbra."    Lond. 
1859.    Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

194.  Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt. 

1824.  Thos.  Carlyle,  Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond.,  Edin. 

1853.  Bowring,  Poems.    Lond. 

1855.  R.  D.  Boylan.     Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond. 

1859.  Thomas.    Poems.    PhiL 

195.  So  lasst  mich  scheinen 

1824.  Thos.  Carlyle.    Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond.    Edin. 

1852.  Mrs.  Haller.    Translations,  etc.    Lond. 
1855.  R.  D.  Boylan.     Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond. 
1859.  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

196.  Wer  sich  der  Einsamkeit  efgibt. 

1824.     Thos.  Carlyle.    Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond.,  Edin. 
1836.    J.  J.  Campbell.    Song  of  the  Bell.  etc.    Lond. 

1853.  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1855.    R.  D.  Boylan.    Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond. 
1859.     Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

197.  An  die  Ttiren  will  ich  schleichen. 

1824.    Thos.  Carlyle.    Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond.    Edin. 
1855.     R.  D.  Boylan.    Wilhelm  Meister.   Lond. 
1859.     Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

198.  Wer  me  sein  Brot  mit  Tranen  ass. 

1824.     Thos.  Carlyle.    Wilhelm  Meister.    Lond.,  Edin. 
1845.     (Th.    Martin.)      Blackwood's    Mag.      LVI:175. 

Edin. 
1852.    Mrs.  Haller.    Translations,  etc.    Lond. 
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202.  Anakreans  Grab. 

1845.  Anacreon's  Grave,  (Aytoun.)     Blackwood'*  Mag. 

LVII:175.    Edin. 

1846.  Anacreon's  Grave,  ("P.  M.".)  Blackwood's  Mag. 

LIX:121.    Edin. 
1853.    Anacreon's  Grave,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond 
1859.    Anacreon's  Grave,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lead, 

N.Y. 

203.  Die  Geschwister. 

1845.    The    Brothers,    (Aytoun.)      Blackwood's    Mag. 

LVII:176.    Edin. 
1853.    The  Brethren,  Bowring.   Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    The  Brothers,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond, 

N.Y. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Eraser's  Mag.    LIX :  716.    Lond 

204.  Zeitmass. 

1845.    Love's  Hour  Glass,  (Aytoun.)    Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVn:176.    Edin. 
1853.    Measure  of  Time,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond, 

N.Y. 

205.  Warnung.     (Wecke  den  Amor  nicht  auf) 

1845.  Warning,       (Aytoun.)         Blackwood's       Mag. 

LVII:176.    Edin. 

1846.  Warning,  (P.  M.)    Blackwood's  Mag.    LIX:  121. 

Edin. 
1853.     Warning,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     Warning,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
1859.     Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.     Lond., 

N.Y. 

206.  Einsamkeit. 

1845.    Solitude,     (Th.     Martin.)     Blackwood's     Mag. 

LVII:176.    Edin. 
1853.    Solitude,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
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1859.    Same  as  1845.    Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.Y. 

207.  Erkanntes  Gliick. 

1845.    Perfect  Bliss.  (Th.  Martin.)     Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVII:176.  Edin. 

1859.    Same  version.  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.Y. 

208.  Erwdhlter  Fels. 

1845.    The  Chosen  Rockf   (Th.  Martin.)     Blackwood's 

Mag.    LVII:177.     Edin. 
1853.    The  Chosen  Cliff,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     The  Chosen  Stone,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
1859.    Same  as  1845.    Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.Y. 

209.  PhOomele. 

1845.    Philomela,     (Th.     Martin.)     Blackwood's    Mag. 

LVII:177.    Edin. 
1859.    Philomela,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.Y. 

210.  Geweihter  Platz. 

1845.    Sacred   Ground,    (Aytoun.)     Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVII:177.    Edin. 
1853.    The  Consecrated  Spot,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond., 

N.Y. 

211.  DerPark. 

1845.     The    Park,    (Th.    Martin.)      Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVII:178.    Edin. 
1859.    Same  version,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.     Lond., 

N.Y. 

212.  DieLehrer. 

1845.     The  Teachers,  (Th.  Martin.)     Blackwood's  Mag. 
LVII:178.    Edin. 
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1855.    The  Instructors,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond, 

N.  Y. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Eraser's  Mag.    LIX :  716.    Lond 

213.  Ungleiche  Heir  at. 

1845.    Marriage  Unequal,  (Aytoun.)     Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVII:178.    Edin. 
1853.    The  Unequal  Marriage,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Same  as  1845,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 

214.  Die  heilige  FamiUe. 

1845.    The  Holy  Family,  (Aytoun.)     Blackwood's  Mag. 

LVII:178.     Edin. 
1859.    Same  version.    Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond, 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Same  version,  Fraser's  Mag.    LIX :  716.    Lond. 

215.  Entschvldigung. 

1814.    Inconstancy,  Anon.  L.  Mo.  Mag.    XXXVII :  146. 
Lond.     (Possibly  Wm.  Taylor.) 

1845.  Exculpation,      (Aytoun.)        Blackwood's     Mag. 

LVII:179.    Edin. 

1846.  Epigram,  (Anon.)    Haileybury  Observer.  IV :  81. 

Hartford. 
1853.    Excuse,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Excuse,  Thomas.    Poems.     Phil. 
1859.    Same  as  1845.    Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 
1859.     Same  as  1845,  Fraser's  Mag.    LIX:  715.    Lond. 

216.  Der  Chinese  in  Rom. 

1859.     The  Chinaman  in  Rome,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems. 

Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Chinese  in  Rome,  Thomas.     Poems.     Phil. 
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AN   PEBSONEN 

222.  GeUert's  Monument  von  Oeser. 

1859.  GeUert's  Monument  by  Oeser,  Thomas.  Poems. 
Phil. 

KUNST 

223.  Die  Nektartropfen. 

1802.  Drops  of  Nectar,  Anon.  L.  Mo.  Mag.  II :  26.  (Pos- 
sibly Wm.  Taylor.)     Lond. 

1853.     The  Drops  of  Nectar,  Bowring.     Poems.    Lond. 

1853.     The  Drops  of  Nectar,  Thomas.     Poems.     Phil 

1859.  The  Nectar  Drops,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems. 
Lond.,  N.  Y. 

224.  Der  Wandrer. 

1798.    The   Wanderer,    (Wm.   Taylor.)      L.   Mo.  Mag. 

VI :  120. 
1798.     Same  version,  Scots  Mag.    LX :  627.    Edin. 
1820.    Same  version,  Scots  Mag.    New  series,  VI:  331. 

Edin. 

1830.  Same    version,    Taylor's   Hist.   Survey   of  Oer. 

Poetry.    Lond. 

1831.  Same  version,  Amer.  Quart.  Rev.    X :  194.    Phil. 
1836.    Same  version,  Bokum's  Oer.  Wreath.   Bost. 
1839.    The  Wanderer,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1845.    The    Wanderer y   Anon.     Godey's   Lady's  Book. 

XXXI:  265.    Phil.,  N.  Y. 
1848.     The  Wanderer,  C.  L.  L.    South.  Lit.  Messenger. 

XIV:  420.    Richmond,  Va. 
1853.     The  Wanderer,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     The  Wanderer,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond., 

N.  Y. 

225.  Kiinstlers  Morgenlied. 

1844.    Artist's  Morning  Song,  (Martin.)      Blackwood9* 

Mag.  LVI :  419.  Edin. 
1859.     Same   version,   Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.     Lond. 

N.Y. 
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226.  Amor  als  Landschaftsmaler. 

1802.  Cupid  as  Landscape  Painter,  (Anon.)  Mo.  Regis- 
ter.   II :  26.    Lond. 

1839.  Cupid  as  Landscape  Painter,  G.  Bancroft,  in 
D wight's  Poems.    Bost. 

1839.  Cupid  as  Landscape  Painter,  S.  Naylor.  A  Drama, 
etc.    Maidenhead.    Eng. 

1844.  Cupid  as  Landscape  Painter,  (Aytoun)     Black- 

wood's Mag.    LVI :  417.    Edin. 
1853.    Love  as  Landscape  Painter,  Bowring.     Poems. 

Lond. 
1859.    Amor  as  Landscape  Painter,  "Nominis  Umbra." 

Lond. 
1859.     Same  as  1844,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.     Lond., 

N.Y. 

227.  Kiinstlers  Abendlied. 

1839.    Artist f 8  Evening  Song,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

228.  GuterRat. 

1828.     Good  Advice,  F.  Page,  in  Employment.    Bath, 
Eng. 

229.  Gross  ist  die  Diana  der  EpJieser. 

1845.  The  Goldsmith  of  Ephesus,    J.  Gostwick.    Spirit 

of  Ger.  Poetry.    Lond. 

PARABOLISCH 

230.  Erklarung  einer  antiken  Gemme. 

1853.  Explanation  of  an  Antique  Gem,  Bowring.  Poems. 
Lond. 

231.  Katzenpastete. 

1853.     Cat  Pie,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

232.  Legende.     (In  der  Wusten  ein  heiligcr  Mann) 
1853.    Legend,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Legend,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

11 
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233.  Autoren. 

1836.    Authors,    (J.    C.   Mangan.)      Dub.    Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  300. 
1853.    Authors,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

234.  Recensent. 

1836.    The    Reviewer,     (Anon.)        Blackwood's    Mag. 

XIII:  526.    Edin. 
1853.    The  Critic,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

235.  DUettant  und  Kritiker. 

1853.    The  Dilettante  and  the  Critic,  Bowring.    Poems. 
Lond. 

236.  Neologen. 

1836.    An  Incident,  (J.  C.  Mangan)     Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 
VII :  299. 

237.  Krittler. 

1853.    The  Wrangler,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

238.  Kldffer. 

1853.    The  Yelpers,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

239.  Celebritat. 

1853.     Celebrity,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

240.  Parabel.     (Pfaffenspiel.) 

1853.    Playing  at  Priest,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

GOTT,  GEMUET  UND  WELT 

241.  Oereimte  Distichen,  uber  filnfzig. 
1803.    Mo.  Register.    II :  492.    Lond. 

1839.    D wight.      Poems.     Bost.      (The    two    connected 

with  Prooemion;  see  no.  288.) 
1853.    Rhymed    Distichs     (nine    numbers),    Bowring. 

Poems.    Lond. 
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SFRICHWOERTUCH 

242.  Sprichwortlich. 

1839.    Proverbs,  (26)  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1839.    Same  version,  (5)  Western  Messenger.    VII:  128. 

Louisville. 
1853.    Proverbs,  (5)  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Proverbs,  (11),  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

EPIGRAMMATISCH 

243.  Das  garstige  Gesicht. 

1859.    The  Ugly  Pace,  Thomas.    Poems.   Phil. 

244.  Soldatentrost. 

1853.    Soldier's  Consolation,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

245.  Problem. 

1839.    Memento,  Dwight.     Poems.     Bost. 
1839.    Same    version,    Western    Messenger.     VII :  113. 
Louisville. 

246.  Genialisch  Treiben. 

1853.    Genial  Impulse,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

247.  Gesellschaft. 

1837.    Society,   Anon.     Western   Messenger.     IV:  334. 

Louisville. 
1839.    Society,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1859.    Society,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

248.  Den  Originalen. 

1839.     The  Original,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost 

1846.    An     Original,     Anon.       Haileybury     Observer. 

IV:  81.    Hartford. 
1853.     To  Originals,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    An  Original,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
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249.  Den  Zudringlichen. 

1859.    To  the  Obtrusive,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

250.  Den  Guten. 

1839.    The  Good,  Dwight.    Poems.    Boat. 
1839.     Same    version,    Western   Messenger.      VII:  326. 
Louisville. 

251.  Lahmung. 

1839.    Laming,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

252.  Spruch,  Widerspruch. 

1839.  Speech,  Counterspeech,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost 
1859.     Contradiction,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

253.  Demut. 

1840.  Humility i  Anon.  Dial.  1 :  216.    Bost.,  Lond. 
1859.    Humility,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

254.  Keins  von  alien. 

1839.    Neither  of  All,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1853.    Neither  This  nor  That,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lend. 

1859.    None  of  All,  Thomas.    Poems.  Phil. 

255.  Lebensart. 

1853.     The  Way  to  Behave.  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Behavior,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

256.  Bedingung. 

1839.     Condition.     Dwight.    Poems.     Bost. 
1859.    Stipulation,  Thomas.    Poems.     Phil. 

257.  Das  Beste. 

1839.     The  Best,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.     The  Best,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.     The  Best,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

258.  Memento. 

1839.    Memento,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1839.     Same    version,    Western    Messenger.      VII :  138. 

Louisville. 
1859.    Memento,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
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259.  Ein  anderes.     (Musst  nicht  widerstehn  dem  Schicksal) 
1859.    Another,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

260.  Brett  wie  lang. 

1853.    As  Broad  as  it's  Long.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Broad  as  Long.    Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

261.  Lebensregel. 

1839.    Rule  of  Life,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Rule  of  Life,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Rule  of  Life,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

262.  Das  Alter. 

1853.    Old  Age,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

263.  Grabschrift. 

1853.    Epitaph.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

264.  Beispiel. 

1839.    Example,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1859.    Example,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

265.  Vmgekehrt. 

1859.    Reversed,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

266.  Furstenregel. 

1853.    Rule  for  Monarchs,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

267.  EgaliU. 

1859.    Equality,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

268.  Wie  du  mir,  so  ich  dir. 

1839.    As  Thou  M e,  so  I  Thee,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1859.    Reciprocity,  Thomas.     Poems.     Phil. 

269.  Kommt  Zeit,  kommt  Rat. 

1839.    Comes  Time,  Comes  Council,  Dwight.     Poems. 
Bost. 
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270.  Ballade. 

1853.    Ballad  of  the  Banished  and  Returning  Count, 
Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

271.  I.  Des  Paria  Gebet. 

1853.    The  Pariah's  Prayer,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.      The  Pariah,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.     Lond, 

N.  Y. 
II.  Legende. 

1853.    Legende.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    The  Pariah's  Legend,  Aytoun-Martin.     Poems. 

Lond.,  N.  Y. 
m.  Bank  des  Paria. 
1853.    The  Pariah's  Thanks,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    The     Pariah's     Thanksgiving,     Aytoun-Martin. 

Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 

272.  TrUogie  der  Leidenschaft. 

I.  An  Werther9  II.  Elegie,  III.  Aussohnung. 
1853.    Trilogy  of  Passion,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

273.  Lust  und  Quel. 

1853.    Joy  and  Sorrow,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

274.  Immer  und  uberatt. 

1853.    Ever  and  Everywhere,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

275.  Mare. 

1853.    March,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    March,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

276.  April. 

1853.    April,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

1859.    April  or  Speaking  Eyes,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

277.  Mai. 

1853.    May.    Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

278.  Juni. 

1853.    June,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
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GOTT  UND  WELT 

288.  Prooemion. 

1833.    One  stanza,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.     Characteristic* 

of  Goethe.    II :  198.    Lond. 
1839.    Prooemium,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bosk 
1839.     Same    version,     Western    Messenger.      VI:  259. 

Louisville. 
1853.    Prooemion,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

289.  Weltseele. 

1839.     World  Soul,  Dwight.  Poems.    Bost. 

Dauer  im  'Wechsel 

See  no.  86. 

290.  Eins  und  Alles. 

1839.    One  and  AU,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

1839.     Same  version,  N.  Amer.  Rev.   XLVIII:510.  Bost 

1839.    One  and  AU,  Margaret  Fuller.    Not  published.*6 

291.  Vermachtnis. 

1839.    Our  Inheritance,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

292.  Parabase. 

1839.     Parabasis,  Dwight.   Poems.    Bost. 

Die  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen. 

See  No.  139. 

293.  Epirrhema. 

1839.    Epirrhema,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bosk 
1839.     Same     version,     Western    Messenger.      VII :  14. 
Louisville. 

294.  SchiUers  Reliquien. 

1853.     Lines     on    seeing     Schiller's    Skull.      Bowring. 
Poems.    Lond. 


"Braun,  F.  A.,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Goethe,  pp.  216-241,  Holt  Sc  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1910. 
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295.  Urworte.    Orphisch. 

1837.  Orphic  Sayings,  (8)  J.  P.  Clarke,  Western  Mes- 
senger.   II :  59.    Louisville. 

1839.    Same  version,  in  Dwight 's  Poems.  Bost. 

1844.  Primeval  Words,  F.  H.  Hedge.  Christian  Ex- 
aminer. XXXVII:  247.   Bost. 

296.  AUerdings.    Bern  Physiker. 

1839.  By  all  means,  To  a  Naturalist,  Dwight.  Poems. 
Bost. 

297.  Ultimatum. 

1839.     Ultimatum,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 

KUNST 

298.  Kiinstlerlied.    (Aus  den  Wanderjahren.) 

1823.    Artist's  Song,  Thos.    Carlyle.    WUhelm   Meister. 

Lond.,  Edin. 
1836.    Artist9 8  Song,  J.  J.  Campbell.   Song  of  the  Bell, 

etc.  Lond. 
1839.    Artist's  Song,  Dwight.    Poems.   Bost. 
1855.    Artist's  Song,  B.  D.  Boylan.    WUhelm  Meister. 

Lond. 

299.  Ideale. 

1859.    Ideal,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

300.  Landlich. 

1827.  Unchangeableness  in  Love,  C.  Des  Voeux.  Tasso, 
etc.  Lond. 

301.  Erinnere  ich  mich  doch  spat  und  fruh. 
1859.    Pardonable,  Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

EPIGRAMMATISCH 

302.  Kronos  als  Kunstrichter. 

1839.     Time  as  Epicure,  Dwight.   Poems.  Bost. 

303.  Heut'  und  ewig. 

1839.     Today  and  Ever,  Dwight.   Poems.   Bost. 
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304.  Lauf  der  Welt. 

1839.     Written  at  the  Age  of  77,  Dwight.   Poems.  Boat 
1853.     When  I  was  still  a  youthful   Wight,  Bowring. 
Poems.   Lpnd. 

305.  Der  Narr  epilogiert. 

1839.    The  Fool  Epilogizes,  Dwight.  Poems.   Boat. 
1853.    The  Fool's  Epilog,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond 

PARABOLISCH 

306.  Gedichte  sind  gemalte  Fensterscheiben. 
1839.    Parables,  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Song,  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond. 

1859.    Churchwindow,    Aytoun-Martin.     Poems.    Lond. 

N.  Y. 
1859.    Poems,  Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

307.  Oott  sandte  seinen  rohen  Kindern. 
1839.    Poetry,  Dwight.   Poems.   Bost. 
1853.    Poetry9  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond. 

1859.    Poesy,  Aytoun-Martin.    Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859    Poesy,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

308.  Zu  Regenschauer  und  Hagelschlag. 

1853.     Should  e'er  the  loveless  day,   Bowring.     Poems. 
Lond. 

309.  Den  Musen-Sdhwestern  fiel  es  ein. 

1839.     The  sister  Nine  did  once  propose,  Dwight.    Poems 

Bost. 
1853.    Muses'  Plan,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
1859.    Psyche,  Aytoun-Martin.   Poems.   Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     Cupid  and  Psyche,  Thomas.    Poems.    PhiL 

310.  Sie  saugt  mit  Gier  verratrisches   Getranke. 

1853.    The  Death  of  the  Fly,  Bowring.   Poems.    Lond 

311.  Wenn  du  am  breiten  Flusse  wohnst. 

1853.    By  the  River,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
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Zahme  Xenten 

324.  Zahme  Xenien. 

1839.    From    the    "Zahme    Xenien"     (12    number*), 

Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Tame    Xenia    (5   numbers),    Bowring.     Poms. 

Lond. 
1856.    Anon.    Blackwood's  Mag.     LXXX :  409.     Edin. 

(Wenn  im  Unendlichen.) 

(VOL.    IV )    AUS    DEM    NACHLASS 
VERMISCHTE  OEDICHTE 

325.  Wahrer  Genuss. 

1828.    Pleasure,  R.  Robinson.    Specimens,  etc.   Lond. 
1841.    Felicity,    J.    K.    Armstrong,    Democratic    Rev. 

XIX :  356.    N.  Y. 
1853.    True  Enjoyment,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

326.  Ihr  verbluhet,  siisse  Rosen. 

1846.    Despair,  J.  Gostwick.   Ger.  Lit.  Lond. 

1859.    Depression,  Aytoun-Martin.  Poems.  Lond.,  N.  Y. 

1859.    Sadness,  Thomas.    Poems.   Phi! 

327.  Du  machst  die  Alten  jung,  die  Jungen  alt. 
1859.    To  the  New  Tear,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

328.  Es  war  ein  fauler  Schafer. 

1859.    The  Shepherd,  Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

329.  Urn  Mitternacht,  wenn  die  Menschen  erst  schlafen. 
1859.  A  Midnight  Fairy  Song,  Thomas.   Poems.  Phil. 

330.  Der  Brautigam. 

1853.    The  Bridegroom,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 

331.  Dem  aufgehenden  VoUmonde. 

1853.    To  the  Rising  Full  Moon,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 

ANTIKER  FORM  SICH  NAEHERND 

332.  Will  ich  die  Blumen  des  fruhen. 

1853.    Sakontala,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
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PARABOLISCH  UND  EPIGRAMMATISCH 

333.  Beruf  des  Storches. 

1853.    The  Stork's  Vocation,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

334.  Ein  Gleichnis. 

1838.     On  hearing  my  songs  being  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, J.  Macray.    Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  XIII :  642. 

335.  Das  Schreien. 

1853.    Different  Threats,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 
1859.     Two  Threats,  Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

336.  Wunsch  eines  jungen  Mddchens. 

1853.    Maiden     Wishes,     (Anon.)     New    Quart.    Rev. 

11:295.    Lond. 
1853.    Maiden  Wishes,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1859.    Girlish  Wishes,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

337.  Liebe  und  Tugend. 

1853.    Motives,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 
1859.    Motives,  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil. 

338.  Der  Misanthrop. 

1853.    The  Misanthrope,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

339.  Zu  den  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers. 

1853.    From  the  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  Bowring. 
Poems.  Lond. 

340.  Nach  dem  Italienischen. 

1853.    Paulo  post  futuri,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

341.  Hans  Liederlich  und  der  Kamerade. 

1853.    Rollicking  Hans,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 

AN  PERSONEN 

342.  Drei  Oden  an  meinen  Freund  Behrisch. 

1853.    Three   Odes   to   my   Friend,   Bowring.    Poems. 
Lond. 


i 
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343.  PUgers  MorgerUied.    AnLQa. 

1859.    Pilgrim's  Morning  Sang,  Thomas.     Poems.    PM. 

344.  An  Lai. 

1859.    To  Lili,  Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

345.  An  Frau  von  Stein.    Den  29.  Juni  1776. 

1859.    Here  Tracing  Nature  in  Repose.  Thomas.  Poems. 
PhU. 


UEBERSETZUNGEN 

346.  Altsckottisck. 

1859.    Ooodman  and  Goodwife,  Thomas.    Poems.    PhiL 

GOETHE  ZUOESCHRIEBENE  GEDICHTE  ZWEIFELHAFTEN  UBSFRUNGS 

347.  Neun  Gedichte  an  Friederike  Brian. 

1859.  Thomas.  Poems.  Phil.  (Contains  eight  of  the 
nine  poems,  omitting  no.  7,  Balde  seh9  ichRiek- 
chen  tuieder.) 

348.  Madchens  Held. 

1853.    Such,  such  is  he,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

(VOL.  V)  AUS  DEM  NACHLASS 
VERMISCHTE  GEDICHTE 

349.  Nacht,  o  holde!  halbes  Leben. 

1859.    Night,  Thomas.  Poems.   PhiL 

350.  Ein  Schauspiel  fur  Gotter. 

1847.  The  Happy  Pair,  Anon.  Amer.  Whig  Mag. 
V :  122.    N.  Y. 

351.  Es  rauschet  das  Wasser. 

1856.  Unchanging,  Anon.  Blackwood's  Mag.  LXXX 
419.    Edin. 
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352.  Aus  WUhelm  Meister.     (Neun  kleinere  Gedichte.) 
1824.    Thos.  Carlyle.     WUhelm  Meister.    Lond.    Edin. 
1855.    R.  D.  Boylan,  WUhelm  Meister.    Lond. 

1859.    Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 
See  also  no.  198. 

353.  Die  Zerstorung  Magdeburgs. 

1853.    The  Destruction  of  Magdeburg.  Bowring.  Poems. 
Lond. 


ZAHME  XENIEN 

354.  Chit  verloren — etwas  verloren. 

1839.    Goods  gone — something  gone,  Dwight.     Poems. 

Bost. 
1853.    //  wealth  is  gonef  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

355.  WUlst  du  dir  ein  hubsch  Leben  zimmern. 

1839.    Rule  of  Life  (Enlarged)  Dwight.    Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Rule  of  Life,  Bowring.    Poems.   Lond. 

356.  Angedenken. 

1853.    Remembrance  of  the    Good,    Bowring.     Poems. 
Lond. 

357.  Den  Vereinigten  Staaten. 

1830.  To  the  United  States,  Anon.   Edin.  Lit.  Journal. 

IV:  258. 

1831.  To  the  United   States,    Same   version,    Fraser's 

Mag.  Ill :  452.     Lond. 
1834.     To  the  United  States,  Anon.    Lond.   Mo.   Mag. 

XXXIV:  52. 
1834.    To  the  United  States,  Same  version,  Atkinson's 

Casket.  IX:  36.    Phil. 
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(VOL.   VI )      WEST-OESTLICHEB    DIVAN 

358.  West-osUicher  Divan. 

1837.    Bettina    von    Araim.     Goethe's    Correspondence 
wiih  a  Child.    Lond.  (1840,  Bost.) 
Haben  sie  von  deinen  Fehlen;  Als  ich  auf  dem 
Euphrat;  Dies  zu  deuten;  Wie  mit  innigstem 
Behagen. 

1853.    Bowring.    Poems.88    Lond. 

Talismane;  Vier  Gnaden;  Zwiespalt;  Lied  und 
GebQde. — Unbegrenzt. — MusterbUder ;  Nock  ein 
Poor;  Eine  Stelle  suchie. — Funf  Dinge;  Be- 
handelt  die  Frauen;  Ferdusi  spricht;  Suleika 
spricht. — Sich  selbst  zu  loben. — 22  "Spriiche." 
— Der  Winter  und  Timur;  An  Suleika. — Da$$ 
Suleika  von  Jussuph;  Nicht  Gelegenheit;  Die 
Sonne  kommt;  Lieb'  urn  Liebe;  Locken  haltet 
mich;  An  vollen  Buschelzweigen  ;  Was  bedeutet; 
HochbUd;  Ach,  um  deine;  Wiederfinden;  Wie 
mit  innigstem  Behagen;  In  tausend  Formen. — 
Ob  der  Koran;  Sie  haben  wegen. — Vom  Him- 
mel  sank;  Bulbuls  NachtUed;  Ich  sah  mit 
Staunen;  AUe  Menschen;  Es  ist  gut. — Fer- 
miichtnis. — Berechtigte  Manner;  Begiinstigtc 
Tiere;  Siebenschlafer.  Aus  dem  Nachlass: 
Hafis,  dir  sich;  Sprich,  unter;  Und  warum 
sendet;  Schreibt  er  in  Neski. 


"Goedeke's  Grvndriss  mentions  (p.  497,  (242)  translations  of  parts 
of  the  Divan  as  given  in  Blackwood's  Mag.  XI :  68,  1859.  This  article 
does  not  however  contain  any  translations  from  Goethe,  but  rather  it  is 
a  review  of  RQxert's  (Ruckerfs?)  Oestliche  Rosen,  with  a  poetical  dedi- 
cation to  Goethe  in  the  style  of  Goethe's  Divan. 

"The  present  edition  of  Bow  ring's  translations  of  Goethe's  Poems  as 
published  by  Bell  &  Co.,  Lond.,  in  the  Bohn  Standard  Library,  contains  a 
translation  of  the  entire  Divan;  this,  however,  was  not  done  until  1874. 
The  edition  of  1853  contained  the  translation  of  about  sixty  various 
poems  from  the  Divan.  Aside  from  those,  only  the  very  few  scattered 
translations,  mentioned  above,  could  be  found  previous  to  1860,  in  fact 
practically  nothing  that  gave  in  any  way  an  Idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
collection. 
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1859.    Aytoun-Martin.        Poems.         Lond.,       N.       Y. 
Siebenschlafer. 

1859.     Thomas.    Poems.    Phil. 

Das  Leben  ist  ein  Gdnsespiel;  Ach  um  deine 
feuchten  Schwingen;  Deinem  Blick  mich  zu  be- 
quemen;  Nicht  Gelegenheit  macht  Diebe. 

(vol.  xvi)  vebmischte  gedichte 

359.  Parabeln.     (Ein  Meister  einer  landlichen  Schule.) 
1853.     The    Country   Schoolmaster,   Bowring.     Poems. 

Lond. 

360.  Legende  vom  Hufeisen. 

1850.    The  Horseshoe9  C.  R.  Lambert.  Poems,  etc.  Lond. 
1853.     The  Legend  of  the  Horseshoe,  Bowring.    Poems. 

Lond. 
1859.    St.     Peter    and    the    Cherries,     Aytoun-Martin. 

Poems.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 
1859.     The  Legend  of  the  Horseshoe,  Thomas.     Poems. 

Phil. 

361.  Hans  Sachsens  poetische  Sendung. 

1853.    Hans  Sachs9  Poetical  Mission,  Bowring.    Poems. 
Lond. 

362.  Auf  Miedings  Tod. 

1833.    Mieding's  Death,  46  lines,    Mrs.    Sarah   Austin. 
Goethe's  Characteristics.   1:156.   Lond. 

363.  Epilog  zu  SchUlers  Glocke. 

1835.    Epilogue  to  Schiller's  Bell,  (J.  C.  Mangan)  Dub. 

Univ.  Mag.  V :  57. 
1839.    In  Memory  of  Schiller,  J.  F.  Clark,  in  Dwight's 

Poems.    Bost. 
1853.    Epilogue    to    Schiller's    BeU,   Bowring.    Poems. 

Lond. 
1859.    Epilogue     to    Schiller's    Bell,     Aytoun-Martin. 

Poems.  Lond.,  N.  Y. 

12 
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364.  Die  EoOenfahrt  Jesu  Chrisii. 

1853.    Thoughts  on  Jesus  Christ's  Descent  into  HOI, 

Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

(YOU  Vm)    AUS  BOMONT8* 

365.  Cldrchens  Lied.     (Frendvoll  und  leidvoll.) 

1835.     Clarchen's  Song,  L.  E.  L(andon)   Lit.  Gazette. 

p.  138.    Lond. 
1842.    Clarchen's   Song,   J.  A.  A(nster).    Dub.    Univ. 

Mag.  XX :  615. 
1848.     Clarchen's  Song,  Anon.   North  British  Rev. 
1848.    Clarchen's   Song,   same    version,    Eclectic   Mag. 

p.  15.    N.Y. 

1852.  Clara's  Song,    Mrs.    Haller.     Translations,    etc 

Lond. 

1853.  Clara's  Song,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 

1856.    Clara's    Song,   (Anon.)    National    Rev.     11:18. 

Lond. 
1856.     Clara's  Song,  same  version,  LitteU's  Living  Age. 

L:25.    Bost. 

366.  Die  Trommel  geruhret! 

1829.     Clara's  Song,  Zarach.  Pocket  Mag.  p.  40.  Lond. 
1853.     Clara's  Song,  Bowring.  Poems.  Lond. 
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(vol.  x)  iphigenie 

367.  Opening  Monologue. 

1827.     C.  Des  Voeux.     Tasso  etc.    Lond. 
1837.    Bettina   von    Arnim.    Goethe's    Correspondence 
with  a  Child.    Lond. 


••Aside  from  these  scattered  translations,  there  were  six  complete 
translations  of  Egmont  before  1860.  See  Oswald,  E.,  Goethe  in  England 
and  America,  2.  edition,  Lond.,  1909,  p.  19. 

•*  Previous  to  1860,  there  were  six  complete  translations  of  the  Iphi- 
genia.  None  of  those  are  included  here.  I  have  given  only  scattered 
translations  of  the  distinctly  lyrical  portions. 

Oswald,  E.,  in  his  bibliography,  Ooethe  in  England  and  America,  pp 
50-51,  gives  five  complete  translations.  To  these  should  be  added  a  sixth. 
Metrical  Translation  of  Iphigenia,  by  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  in  The  South- 
em  Lit.  Messenger,  X:  2,  65.  129.  265;  1844. 
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(VOL.   XIV)    FAUST02 

371.  Zueignung. 

1820.  Dedication  to  Faust,  (J.  Anster.)  Dub.  Univ. 
Mag.    VII:  236. 

1835.  Dedication  to  Faust,  J.  G.   Fliigel.    Flowers  of 

German  Poetry.   Lond. 

1836.  Dedication  to  Faust,  J.  J.  Campbell.     Song  of 

the  Bell.    Lond. 

1839.    Inscription  to  Faust,  Dwight.    Poems.   Bost 

1845.  Dedication  to  Faust,  Q.  P.  Duckett.  Translations 
from  Faust.   Lond. 

1845.    Dedication  to  Faust,  A.H.  Everett.  Poems.  Bost. 

1845.  Dedication  to  Faust9  P.  G.  Halleck  in  Longfel- 
low's Poets  of  Europe.   Phil. 

1850.  Dedication  to  Faust,  "P".  Amer.  Whig  Rev. 
XII :  470.   N.  Y. 

1852.  Dedication  to  Faust,  Mrs.  A.  Haller.      Transla- 

tions, etc,  Lond. 

1853.  Dedication  to  Faust,  Bowring.    Poems.     Lond. 
1859.     Dedication  to  Faust,  Nominis  Umbra,  The  Roman 

Martyr.    Lond. 

372.  Prolog  im  Himmel. 

1824.     Prologue     in     Heaven,    Percy    Bysshe    Shelley. 

Posthumous  Works.    Lond. 
1826.    Same  version,  L.  Quart.  Rev.    XXXIV:  136. 

1835.  Song  of  the  Archangels,  Anon.   South.  Lit.  Jour. 

1 :  53.     Charleston,  S.  C. 

1836.  Song  of  the  Angels,  J.  Anster.   Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  282. 


*  Previous  to  1860,  there  were  at  least  eighteen  translations  of  the  en- 
tire first  part  of  Faust,  and  seven  of  the  second  part.  In  my  above 
list  I  have  not  included  any  of  these  versions,  except  when  they  occurred 
apart  from  the  complete  text,  in  anthologies,  essays,  or  magazines,  where 
they  have  oftentimes  been  used  and  the  authorship  not  mentioned. 

For  lists  of  the  various  translations  of  Faust  see  Oswald,  EL,  Goethe  in 
England  and  America,  2.  edition,  Lond.,  1909 ;  Hauhart  W.  H.. 
Goethe's  Faust  in  England  and  America,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  N.  Y.. 
1909  ;  Baumann,  Lina,  Die  englischen  Ueoersetznngen  von  Goethe*  Faust, 
Halle.  1907. 
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1836.    Song  of  the  Angels,  J.  Blackie.  Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  282. 
1836.    Song  of  the  Angels,  F.  Egerton.  Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  283. 
1836.    Song  of  the  Angels,  (Mangan.)    Dub.  Univ.  Mag. 

VII :  283. 
1839.    Song  of  the  Angels,  Q.  W.  Haven  in   Dwight's 

Poems.   Bost. 
1839.     Same     version,     Western    Messenger.     VI:  259. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1839.  Prolog  in   Heaven,   S.    Naylor.    A    Drama   etc. 

Maidenhead,  Eng. 

1840.  Chorus  of  Angels,  J.  E.  Beade.    The  Drama  of 

Life.    Lond. 

1841.  Same  as  1839,  Haven.  Ladies9  Repository.  1:127. 

Cincinnati,  O.93 

1842.  Same  as  1839,   Haven.    New  Hampshire  Book. 

Bost. 
1842.    Prolog  in  Heaven,  Algernon.   Ideals.  Phil. 

1844.  Song  of  Angels.    J.  H.  Merivale.    Poems    Orig. 

and  Trans.    Lond. 

1845.  Prolog  in  Heaven,  Q.  F.  Duckett.    Translations 

from  Faust.   Lond. 

1845.  Prolog  in  Heaven,  J.  Gostwick.    Spirit  of  German 

Poetry.   Lond. 

1846.  Prolog  in   Heaven,    Capt.    Knox.     Oxford    and 

Canib.  Rev.    11:207. 

1849.  Song  of  Angels,  C.  T.  Brooks.  Lit.  World.  V :  349. 

N.  Y. 

1850.  Chorus  of  Angels,  F.  H.  Hedge  in  Furness'  Song 

of  the  Bell.   Phil. 
1850.    Hymn  of  the  Angels,   C.    R.    Lambert.    Poems. 

Lond. 
1853.    Chorus  of  Angels,  Bowring.   Poems.   Lond. 
1853.    Same  as  1850,  Hedge  in  Furness9  Gems  of  Ger. 

Verse.    Phil. 


**  Qoedeke's  OrundrUa  states  that  6  poems  are  to  be  found  here  trans- 
lated ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  the  Prolog  Is  to  be  found. 
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1857.    Same  as  1824,  Shelley.  V.  S.  Mag.  IV:  86.  N.  Y., 

Washington. 
1859.    Song  of  the  Archangels,  Thomas.   Poems.    Phil 

373.  Fausts  Monolog. 

1820.     (J.Anster.)    Blackwood's  Mag.   VII:  237.    Edin. 
1822    Lines  1-576.   George  Soames.    Boosey,  Lond. 

1826.  Youth,  P.  L.  Gower.    L.  Quart.  Rev.  XXXIV. 

137. 

1827.  C.  Des  Voeux.    Tasso  etc.    Lond. 

1828.  Youth,  Anon.  Athenaeum.  No.  59,  1 :  939.  Lond. 

(With  imitation  by  Thos.  Moore.) 
1836.    Monologue,  Chas.  Hodges.   Faust  Scenes.   Lond. 
1842.    Monologue,  Anon.   Magnolia.   IV :  42.   Savannah. 

374.  Der  S chafer  schmiickte  sich  zum  Tanz. 

1820.    The  Shepherd  for  the  Dance  was  Dressed,  (J. 

Anster.)   Blackwood's  Mag.    VII:  244.    Edin. 
1859.    The    Shepherd    for    the    Dance    was    Dressed, 

Thomas.   Poems.   Phil. 

375.  Der  Osterspaziergang. 

1820.     (J.Anster.)    Blackwood's  Mag.  VII:  243.  Edin. 
1826.    The  Easter  Walk,  P.  L.  Gower.   L.  Quart.  Rev. 

XXXIV:  141. 
1828.    The  Easter  Walk,  P.  Page.    Employment.    Bath, 

Eng. 

1831.  The  Easter  Walk,   Anon.     Edin.   Lit.   Journal. 

V:187. 
1840.    The  Easter  Walk,  R.  Talbot.   Dub.  Univ.   Mag. 

IX:  498. 
1845.    The  Easter  Walk,  A.  H.  Everett   Poems.   Boat. 
1853.     The  Easter  Walk,  Anon.  N.  Y.  Quarterly.  1 :  416. 

376.  Der  Fluch. 

1820.    The    Curse,     (J.    Anster.)      Blackwood's   Mag. 
VII:  248.   Edin. 

1832.  The  Curse,  Thos.  Carlyle.   Athenaeum,   no.  219, 

p.  5.   Lond. 
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379.  Ach  neige,  du  Schmerzenreiche. 

1840.  Mater  Dolorosa,  J.  E.  Keade.     The  Drama  of  Life, 

Lond. 
1840.    Mater  Dolorosa,  J.  Anster.     Dub.    Univ.    Mag. 

IX:  504. 
1840.    Mater  Dolorosa,  R.  Talbot.     Dub.    Univ.    Mag. 

IX :  505. 
1853.    Margaret's  Prayer,  Bowring.    Poems.    Lond. 

380.  Dom. 

1810.     Cathedral  Scene,  Wm.  Taylor.     Mo.  Rev.  LXII: 

495.   Lond. 
1826.    In  the  Cathedral,  F.  L.  Gower.    L.  Quart.   Rev. 

XXXIV :  146. 
1830.     Same  as  1810,  Taylor's  Hist.  Survey    of    Ger. 

Poetry.    Lond. 
1840.     Cathedral  Scene,  R.  Talbot.     Dub.   Univ.    Mag. 

IX :  501. 
1845.    Cathedral  Scene,  A.  Hayward  in    Longfellow's 

Poets  of  Europe.    Lond.,  Phil. 

381.  Walpurgisnacht. 

1822.  Mayday  Night,  Percy  ByBshe  Shelley.  The  Lib- 
eral.  1 :  120.    Lond. 

1824.  Mayday  Night,  Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems. 
Lond. 

1824.    Same  version,  Edin.  Rev.   XL :  510. 

1826.     Same  version,  L.  Quarterly  Rev.    XXXIV :  149. 

1830.  Same  version,  in  Taylor's  Hist.  Survey  of  Ger. 
Poetry.   Lond. 

1839.  The   Walpurgis  Night,  J.    E.    Reade.     L.    Mo. 

Chronical.    IV:  405. 

1840.  Same  version,  Reade 's  The  Drama  of  Life.   Lond. 
1845.     Same  as  1822,  in  Longfellow's  Poets  of  Europe. 

Lond.,  Phil. 

382.  Marthens  Garten.    Fausts  Glaubensbekenntnis. 

1813.    Faust's   Confession   of  Faith,   Mme.    de    Stael. 
Germany.  Lond.,  Boat.,  N.  Y.,  Phil. 
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1832.  Dialog  of  Faust  and  Marguerite,  Henry  Crabb 

Robinson.    Monthly  Repository.    VI :  756. 

1833.  Faust  and  Marguerite,  Mrs.  S.  Austin.    Goethe's 

Characteristics.    1 :  279.    Lond.,  N.  Y. 

383.  Kerker. 

1813.    Prison  Scene,  Mme.  de  Stael.     Germany.    Lond., 

Boat.,  N.  Y.,  Phil. 
1820.     Prison    Scene,   (J.    Anster.)    Blackwood's    Mag. 

VII:  257.    Edin. 
1836.     In  Prison,  Chas.  Hodges.     Faust  Scenes.    Lond. 

384.  Scattered  translations  from  the  second  part  of  Faust. 
1828.    Helena,  Thos.  Carlyle.    Foreign  Rev.    1:429. 

Lond.  (Also  found  in  the  editions  of  his  es- 
says.) 

1836.  Dirge  over  Euphorion,  J.  F.  Clark.  West.  Mes- 
senger.   1 :  474. 

1845.  Opening  Scene,  J.  Gostwick.  Spirit  of  Ger. 
Poetry.    Lond. 

1853.     Opening  Scene,  Bowring.   Poems.  Lond. 

1853.  Angels9  Chorus,  in  the  last  scene,  Bowring.  Poems. 
Lond. 

1853.  Scene  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  Sarah  Whit- 
man. Hours  of  Life.  Providence,  B.  I. 

1858.    Helena,  Martin.  Fraser's  Mag.   LVII:63.   Lond. 
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F. — List  of  Translators  and  Poems  Translated  bt  Each 

Algernon.    23,  372,  384. 

A  ("M.  M.  A.")    104,  105,  108,  109,  110. 

Anster,  John.  126,  128,  165,  365,  371,  372,  373,  374,  375,  376, 
377,  378,  379,  383. 

Armstrong,  J.  K.    325. 

Arnim,  Bettina  von.  72,  144,  147,  148,  150, 151,  152,  153,  158, 
159,  358,  367. 

Austin,  Mrs.  Sarah.  73,  93,  95,  136,  138,  139,  142,  173,  179, 
288,  362,  382. 

Aytoun  and  Martin.  1,  4,  6,  9, 10, 11, 13,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27, 28, 
30,  34,  35,  37,  38,  39,  45,  46,  49,  52,  53,  54,  56,  57, 
60,  63,  64,  66,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  80,  84,  91, 
103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  112,  113,  118,  119, 
122,  123,  125,  127,  128,  129,  164,  165,  166,  173,  174,  175, 
179,  184,  186,  188,  189,  198,  199,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205, 
206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217, 

218,  219,  220,  221,  223,  224,  225,  226,  271,  306,  309,  315. 
326,  358,  360,  363,  369,  370. 

B  ("S.E.B.")  20,39. 

Bancroft,  George.  6,  41,  69,  103,  105,  108,  110,  164,  167,  172, 
176,  226. 

Baskerville,  Alfred.  6,  9,  10,  13,  14,  45,  46,  49,  50,  52,  60,  63, 
64,  75,  85,  103, 104,  105, 107, 108, 113,  122, 130. 

Benton,  Joel.  52,  107. 

Beresford,  — .  37,  74,  75,  103,  104,  105,  108,  109. 

Berkeley,  H.  107. 

Bernays,  L.  J.  93,  103. 

Blackie,  John.  372,  377,  378. 

Blackwood's  Mag.  49,  50,  52,  60,  62,  68,  70,  71,  72,  73,  93, 
102,  103,  105,  107,  108,  109,  110,  113,  125,  127,  128,  129, 
131,  142,  164,  173,  189,  198,  199,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205, 
206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  217,  218, 

219,  220,  221,  225,  226,  234,  285,  287,  324,  351,  369,  370, 
373,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  383,  384,  385. 
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Cariyle,  Thomas.    103,  104,  193,  194,  195,  196,  197,  198,  199, 

285,  298,  352,  376,  384. 
Charming,  W.  H.  103. 
Clart  J.  P.  84,  280,  363,  384. 
Clough,  Arthur  Hughes.  72,  73,  198. 
Coehran.  J.  107. 
Coleridge.  Samuel  T.  103. 
Collier,  J.  P.  87. 
Cranch,  C.  P.  39,  137. 

Dayton,  Grimke.  109. 

De  Stael,  Madame.  377,  382,  383. 

Des  Voeux,  Charles.  34,  37,  49,  63,  64,  72,  75,  104,  105,  107, 
109,  110,  129,  189,  300,  367,  373. 

Duckett,  G.  F.  371,  372. 
^  „  Dwight,  Jonathan-  S.  1,  2,  3,  12,  16,  23,  27,  31,  33,  37,  41, 

44,  48,  50,  51,  56,  57,  59,  62,  64,  66,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  83,  85,  89,  90,  91,  93,  95,  96,  104,  105,  108,  109,  110, 
113,  118,  124,  127,  139,  142,  143,  165,  166,  167,  168,  173, 

174,  175,  176,  224,  227,  241,  242,  245,  247,  248,  250,  251, 
252,  254,  256,  257,  258,  261,  264,  268,  269,  282,  288,  290, 
291,  292,  293,  295,  296,  297,  298,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306, 
307,  309,  324,  354,  355,  371. 

Egerton,  Francis  Leveson  (Gower).  109,  110,  372,  373,  375, 

378,  380. 
Everett,  A.  H.  371,  375. 

Falconer,  Wm.  118. 

Fehrmann,  E.  107. 

Fillmore,  Lewis.  378. 

Fluegel,  J.  G.  371. 

Fraser,  Robert.  3,  14,  93. 

Fraser's  Mag.  37,  46,  63,  66,  71,  72,  73,  107,  109,  165,  166, 

175,  189,  198,  203,  212,  214,  215,  218,  221,   357,  384, 
385. 

Frothingham,  N.  L.  86,  368. 

Fuller,  S.  Margaret  (Ossoli).  64,  70,  86,  172,  173,  176,  290, 

368,  385. 
Furness,  Wm.  H.  69. 
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Gillies,  R.  P.  384. 

Gostwick  (Gostick)  J.  13,  68,  103,  109,  125,  229,  326,  372, 

384,  385. 
Gower,  see  Egerton,  Francis  Leveson  (Earl  of  Ellesmere). 

Halloc.k,  Fitz-Greene.  371. 

Haller,  Mrs.  Adela.  6,  11,  20,  63,  64,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74, 

75,  103,  104,  105,  108,  109,  173,  181,  195,  198,  365,  368, 

371,  378. 
Hare,  J.  C.  103,  137,  139,  140,  141. 
Haven,  George  W.  372,  378. 
Hayward,  A.  380. 

Hedge,  F.  H.  69,  70,  104,  107,  108,  295,  372. 
Helfenstein,  E.  378. 
Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia.  103,  367,  385. 
Higginson,  T.  W.  108. 
Hodges,  Charles.  373,  377,  383. 
Huddleston.  48. 

Impey,  E.  B.  114,  127. 

Kedding,  C.  103. 
Kendricks,  A.  C.  107,  110,  127. 
Klipstein,  L.  F.  37,  104,  107. 
Knox,  Captain.  372. 

Lambert,  C.  R.    23,  37,  41,  108,  109,  123,  360,  372. 

Landon,  L.  E.  37,  110,  365. 

Lawrence,  Rose  L.  102. 

Lee,  Mary  E.  107. 

Ireland,  C.  G.  108. 

Lewes,  George  H.  50,  51,  56,  57,  108,  132,  173. 

Lewis,  M.  G.  105,  107,  108,  370. 

Lindsay,  Lord.  71,  107,  108,  109. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.  72,  73. 

Longfellow,  Samuel.  108. 
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M  ("H.  M.  M.")  110. 

M  ("P.  M.")  131,  202,  205,  221. 

Macray,  J.  334. 

Mangan,  J.  Clarence,  6,  69,  91,  92,  93,  103,  104,  105,  107, 108, 

109,  110,  113,  164,  233,  236,  323,  372,  378. 
Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  6,  25,  27,  32,  35,  38,  45,  46,  49,  51,  52, 

53,  68,  72,  73,  104,  105,  107,  109,  110,  124,  125,  127,  131, 

165,  166,  173,  189,  198,  199,  201,  206,  207,  208,  209,  211, 

212,  217,  218,  219,  225,  370,  384. 
Maurer,  George  P.  45,  46, 107. 
Menzies,  S.  127. 

Merivale,  John  H.  37,  44,  92,  127,  372. 
Monthly  Mag.   (London).  16,  35,  37,  39,  71,  103,  107,  215, 

223,  224,  357. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Janna.  107. 

Naylor,  S.  89,  226,  372. 

Nominis  Umbra.  1,  193,  226,  371,  385. 

Ossoli,  see  S.  Margaret  Puller. 
Oxenford,  John.  50,  51,  56,  57,  70. 

Page,  F.  37,  228,  375. 

Quinet,  E.  49. 

Rands,  W.  B.  64,  156. 

Reade,  J.  E.  103,  372,  377,  379,  381. 

Reeve,  H.  385. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  E.  100. 

Robinson,  H.  C.  173,  382. 

Robinson,  Robert.  32,  37,  39,  40,  74,  103,  325. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  C.  M.  23,  37,  103. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  102,  106,  107,  164. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe.  372,  381. 

Soane,  G.  373,  378(f). 

Stael,  see  De  Sta&. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  108. 

Strong,  J.  D.  13,  103. 
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Tait's  Edin.  Mag.  6,  9, 10,  37,  64,  65,  85,  89,  93, 107,  108,  127, 
156,  173,  370. 

Talbot,  Robert.  375,  379,  380. 

Taylor,  J.  E.  385. 

Taylor,  William  (of  Norwich).  69,  107,  108,  109,  127,  128, 
133,  142,  165,  224,  368,  380. 

Thomas,  Wm.  G.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  16,  18,  23,  24,  25,  32, 
33,  34,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  43,  45,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53, 
54,  56,  57,  59,  63,  68,  69,  70,  72,  74,  75,  80,  83,  84,  91, 
92,  93,  95,  103,  104,  105,  107,  108,  109,  110,  117,  118, 
121,  122,  124,  125,  127,  130,  131,  136,  145,  146,  147,  151, 
152,  153,  156,  179,  180,  189,  190, 191,  193,  194,  195,  196, 
197,  198,  199,  202,  203,  205,  208,  209,  215,  216,  222,  223, 
232,  242,  243,  247,  248,  249,  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  257, 
258,  259,  260,  261,  264,  265,  267,  268,  275,  276,  280,  285, 
299,  301,  306,  307,  309,  314,  318,  326,  327,  328,  329,  335, 
336,  337,  343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  349,  352,  358,  360,  372, 
374. 

Turner,  G.  109,  378. 

Von  Arnim,  see  Arnim. 

Welsh,  Jane,  see  Carlyle. 
Whewell,  Wm.  139. 
Whitman,  Sarah  H.  384. 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.  107. 
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G.— INDEX  OF  POEMS 

The  following  alphabetic  list  of  poems  found  in  translation  refers 
to  the  numbers  in  Bibliography  E.  No  individual  entries  have  been 
made  for  the  groups  Gereimte  Distichen  (241),  SprichwortlicK  (242), 
and  Zahme  Xenien  (324),  nor  for  such  passages  or  scenes  from 
larger  works  as  are  not  distinct  songs  or  poems. 

Abschied  (Zu  lieblich  ist's,  ein  Wort  zu  brechen) 42 

Abschied    (Sonett)    150 

Ach!   mein  Madchen  verreist! 142 

Ach  neige,  du  Schmerzenreiche 379 

Ach,  urn  deine  f euchten  Scnwingen 358 

Adler  und  Taube 172 

Alexander  und  Casar  und  Heinrich 133 

Alexis  und  Dora 137 

Alle  Freiheitsapostel   142 

Alle  Menschen,  gross  und  klein 358 

Allerdings   (Dem   Physiker) 296 

Altschottisch    346 

Am  Flusse   40 

Amor  als  Landschaftsmaler 226 

Amor  bleibet   ein    Schalk 135 

Anakreons  Grab 202 

An  Belinden    51 

An  den  Mond 75 

An  die  Cicade 192 

An  die  Entfernte  39 

An  die  Erwahlte   34 

An  die  Giingstigen    3 

An  die  Turen  will  ich  schleichen 197 

An  ein  goldnes  Herz 70 

An  Frau  von  Stein,  den  29.  Juni  1776  (Hier  bildend  nach  der 

reinen,   stillen)    345 

Angedenken  356 

An  Lida    190 

Anliegen    182 

An  Lili    344 

An  Lina    80 

An  Lottchen    55 

An  Luna   28 
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An  Mignon   67 

An  Schwager  Kronos  169 

An  seine  Sprode 188 

An  Suleika   368 

Antworten  bel  einem  gesellschaftlicnen  Fragespiel 20 

An  vollen  Biischelzweigen   358 

An  Werther 272 

April    276 

Arm  und  kleiderlos  war 142 

Auf  dem  See 56 

Anf  Miedings  Tod 862 

Ails  den  Wanderjahren  (Kunstlerlied) 298 

Aus  einem  Stammbuch  yon  1604 281 

Aussbhnung  272 

Aus  Wilhelm  Meister  (Neun  kleinere  Gedichte) 852 

Autoren  233 

Ballade    270 

Bedingung    256 

BegOnstigte  Tiere  858 

Behandelt  die  Frauen 358 

Beherzigung 44 

Beispiel  264 

Berechtigte  Manner 358 

Bergschloss    68 

Beruf  des  Storches 333 

Blst  noch  so  tief  in  Schmerz  und  Qual  verloren 362 

Bleiben,  Gehen,  Gehen,  Bleiben 352 

Blinde  Kuh 7 

Blumengruss    68 

Brautnacht    29 

Breit  wie  lang 260 

Bulbuls  Nachtlied  368 

Bundeslied 85 

Celebritat  239 

Charade 159 

Christel  8 

Christgeschenk  156 

Clarchens  Lied  (Freudvoll  und  leidvoll) 365 

Dank  des  Paria 271 

Das  Alter 262 

Das  Beste  257 

Das  Blumlein  wunderschon  (Lied  des  gefangnen  Graf  en) 110 

Das  garstige  Gesicht   243 

Das  Gottliche   176 

Das  Madchen  spricht  147 

Das  Scbreien 335 

13 
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Dass  ich  schweige 142 

Dass  Suleika  von  Jussuph  entzuckt  war 358 

Das  Veilchen 105 

Dauer  im  Wechsel 86 

Dem  Ackermann   201 

Dem  auf  gehenden  Yollmonde 231 

Demut 252 

Den  Guten   250 

Den  Musen-Schwestern  nel  es  eln 209 

Den  Originalen    242 

Den  Vereinigten  Staaten  257 

Den  Zudringlichen 249 

Der  Abschied  (Lass  mein  Aug'  den  Absented  sagen) 23 

Der  Becher    188 

Der  Besuch    186 

Der  Br&utlgam 820 

Der  Chinese  in  Rom 216 

Der  Edelknabe  and  die  Mullerin 117 

Der  Erlkonig    107 

Der  Fischer 108 

Der  getreue  Eckart 124 

Der  Goldschmiedsgesell    If 

Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere 129 

Der  Junggeselle  und  der  Muhlbach 118 

Der  Kdnig  in  Thule 100 

Der  Misanthrop    338 

Der  Mullerin  Reue  120 

Der  Mullerin  Verrat    119 

Der  Musensohn    12 

Der  Narr  epilogiert   305 

Der  neue  Amadis  4 

Der  neue  Amor   219 

Der  Park   211 

Der  Rattenf&nger    114 

Der  Sanger   104 

Der  Schatzgr&ber 113 

Der  Totentanz    , 125 

Der  untreue  Knabe 106 

Der  Wandrer    224 

Der  Winter  und  Timur 358 

Der  Zauberlehrling    127 

Des  Paria  Cebet 271 

Deutscher  Parnass 160 

Dichten  1st  ein  lustig  Metier! 142 

Die  Bekehrte    10 

Die  Braut  von  Korinth 128 
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Die  erste  Walpurglsnacht    126 

Die  Freuden   41 

Die  Geschwlster 203 

Die  gliicklichen  Gatten  84 

Die  heilige  Familie  214 

Die  Hollenfahrt  Jesu  Christi 364 

Die  Kranze    220 

Die  Lehrer  212 

Die  Liebende  abermals  152 

Die  Liebende  schreibt  151 

Die  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen 139 

Die  Musageten  184 

Die  Nektartropfen    223 

Die  scheme  Nacht  24 

Diese  Gondel  vergleich'  ich 142 

Diesem  Amboss  vergleich'  ich 142 

Die  Sonne  kommt 358 

Die  Spinnerin  115 

Die  Spr6de    9 

Die  Trommel  geruhret   366 

Die  wandelnde  Glocke 123 

Die  Zerstorung  Magdeburgs    353 

Die  Zweifelnden  und  die  Llebenden 157 

Dilettant  und  Kritiker 235 

Drei  Oden  an  meinen  Freund  Behrisch 342 

Drei  Palinodien  321 

Du  erstaunest  142 

Du  machst  die  Alten  jung 327 

Egalite    267 

Eigentum   79 

Ein  anderes  (Geh,  gehorche  meinen  Winken) 92 

Ein  anderes  (Musst  nicht  widerstehn  dem  Schicksal) 259 

Ein  Epigramm,  ob  wohl  es  gut  sei? 142 

Eines  Menschen  Leben 142 

Eine  Stelle  suchte 358 

Ein  gleiches  (Ueber  alien  Glpfeln) 73 

Ein  Gleichnis   334 

Ein  grosser  Teich  war  zugefroren 314 

Ein  Magdlein  trug  man  zur  Ttir  hinaus 316 

Einsamkeit    206 

Einsam  schmiickt  sich 143 

Ein  Schauspiel  fur  Gotter 350 

Einschr&nkung 76 

Eins   und  Alles 290 

Ein  Wunder  1st  der  arme  Mensch  geboren 352 

Elegie  (Marienbad)   272 
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Entschuldigung 2U 

Epigramme.  Venedig  1790 142 

Epilog  zu  Schlllers  Glocke 363 

Eplphanlasfest   98 

Epirrhema   2$3 

Episteln    140.  141 

Epoche 158 

Ergo  bibamus 97 

Erinnere  ich  mich  doch  spat  und  fruh 301 

Erinnerung   4g 

Erkanntes  Gluck  207 

Erkl&rung  einer  antiken  Gemme 230 

Erete  Epistel   140 

Enter  Verlust 35 

Erw&hlter  Pels   201 

Kb  furchte  die  Gotter 36S 

Est  1st  gut   358 

Es  rauschet  das  Wasser 351 

Es  war  eln  fauler  Sch&fer 328 

Bb  war  eln  Rltter 369 

Euch,  o  Grazien 134 

Euphrosyne 136 

Ferdusi  spricht 358 

Plnnlschee  Lied  101 

Preibeuter   284 

Freudvoll  und  leldvoll 365 

Freundllches  Begegnen 145 

Fruhling  ubers  Jahr 279 

Fruhlingsorakel  83 

Prahzeitiger  Frtthling   60 

Pttnf  Dinge  358 

Fur  ewig    280 

PQrstenregel   266 

Ganymed 174 

Gedichte  an  Frlederike   Brion 347 

Gedicbte  slnd   gemalte   Fensterscheiben 306 

Gef unden    13 

Gegenseitlg    283 

Gegenwart  38 

Geh,  gehorche  meinen  Winken 92 

Gelstesgruss    69 

Gellert's  Monument  von  Oeser 222 

Generalbeichte    89 

Genialisch  Treiben   246 

Gereimte  Distlchen    241 

Gesang  der  Geister  uber  den  Wassern 166 
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Gesellschaft  247 

Geweihter  Platz  210 

Gewohnt,  getan   88 

Gl&nzen  sah  ich  das  Meer 142 

Gleich  und  Gleich 14 

Gliick  der  Entfernung 27 

Gluckliche  Fahrt    46 

Gliick   und   Traum 25 

Gott  sandte  seinen  rohen  Kindern 307 

Grabschrift    263 

Grenzen  der  Menschheit 175 

Gross  1st  die  Diana  der  Epheser 229 

Guter  Rat   228 

Gut  verloren,  etwas  verloren 354 

Hails,  dir  sich  gleich  zu  stellen 358 

Hans  Liederlich  und  der  Kamerade 341 

Hans  Sachsens  poetische  Sendung 361 

Harzreise  im  Winter 168 

Hast  du  nicht  gute  Gesellschaft 142 

Heidenroslein   6 

Heiss  mich  nicht  reden 193 

Herbstgefiihl  61 

Herzog  Leopold  yon  Braunschweig 200 

Heut'  und  ewig 303 

Hier  bildend  nach  der  reinen,  stillen  345 

Hochbild    358 

Hochzeitlied    112 

Hoffnung    77 

Ich  armer  Teuf el,  Herr  Baron 362 

Ich  sah  mit  Staunen 358 

Ich  sah's  mit  meisterlichen  Handen 352 

Ideale    299 

Idylle  161 

Ihr  verbliihet,  siisse  Rosen 326 

Im  Dorfe  war  ein  gross  Gelag 315 

Immer  und  uberall 274 

Im  Vatican  bedient  man  sich 320 

In  der  Dammerung  des  Morgens 142 

In  tausend  Formen 358 

1st  es  dir  Ernst 142 

Ja,  vom  Jupiter  rollt  ihr 143 

J&gers  Abendlied  74 

Jene  Menschen  slnd  toll 142 

Jetzt  war  das  Bergdorf  abgebrannt 319 

Johanna  Sebus  162 

Juni    278 
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Jupiter  Pluvius   142 

Katzenpastete   231 

Keins   yon  alien 254 

Kl&ffer  228 

Klaggesang.    Irlsch    323 

Klaggesanfe  yon  der  edlen  Frauen  des  Asan  Aga 164 

Klein  1st  unter  den  Fursten 142 

Kommt  Zeit,  kommt  Rat 269 

K6niglich  Gebet  177 

Kophtisches  Lied   91 

Kriegserklarung    17 

Krlegsgliick   94 

Krittler 237 

Kronos  als  Kunstrichter 302 

Kunsterlied   (Aus  den  Wanderjahren) 298 

Kilnstlers  Abendlied 227 

Kilnstlers  Morgenlied    226 

Kurz  und  gut 146 

Lahmung   251 

Landlicb   300 

Lange  haben  die  Grossen 142 

Lass  dich,  Geliebte,  nicht  reun 131 

Lauf  der  Welt 304 

Lebendiges  Andenken   26 

Lebensart 255 

Lebensregel 261 

Legende  (In  der  W listen  ein  heiliger  Mann) 232 

Legend e    (Paria)    , 271 

Legende  vom  Hufeisen f 360 

Liebebedurfnis    180 

Liebe  und  Tugend 337 

Liebhaber  in  alien  Gestalten 18 

Lieb'  um  Liebe 358 

Lied  des  gefangnen  Grafen 110 

Lied  und  Gebilde 358 

Lilis  Park 179 

'Locken,  haltet  mich  gef angen 358 

Lust  und  Qual 273 

Mache  der  Schwarmer 142 

Machtig  bist  du! 143 

Machtiges  Ueberraschen  144 

Madchens  Held 348 

Magisches  Netz   187 

Mahomets  Gesang 165 

Mai    277 

Mailied  ( Wie  herrlich  leuchtet) 52 
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Mailied  (Zwischen  Weizen  und  Korn) 59 

Manche  Ton©  sind  mir  Verdruss 136 

Marienbader  Elegie 272 

Marz    275 

Meeres  StiUe 45 

Meine  Gottin   167 

Meine  Run'  1st  hin 378 

Memento    258 

Menschengefiihl   178 

Mlgnon   103 

Mit  elnem  gemalten  Bande 53 

Mit  einem  goldnen  Halskettchen 54 

Morgenklagen  185 

Musst  nicht  widerstehn  dem  Schicksal 259 

Musterbilder   358 

Mut    47 

Nach  dem  Italienischen 340 

Nachgef  uhl 36 

Nacht,  o  holde!  halbes  Leben 349 

Nachtgedanken    189 

Nachtgesang    65 

Nahe    191 

Nahe  des  Geliebten 37 

Nemesis    154 

Neue  Llebe,  neues  Leben 50 

Nicht  Gelegenheit  inacht  Diebe 358 

Nicht  Zukiinftiges  nur 143 

Noch  ein  Paar 358 

Novemberlied    33 

Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt 194 

Ob  der  Koran  von  Ewigkeit  sei 358 

Offene  Tafel  95 

O  Mutter,  guten  Rat 370 

Parabase    292 

Parabel  (Pfaffenspiel)   240 

Parabeln  (Ein  Meister  einer  l&ndlichen  Schule) 359 

Paria  271 

Parzenlied  (Iphigenie)    368 

Pfaffenspiel  (Parabel)   240 

Philine  ( Singe t  nicht  in  Trauertonen) 199 

Philomele    209 

Phobus  und  Hermes 218 

Pilgers  Morgenlied.    An  Lili 348 

Problem 245 

Prooemion    288 

Prometheus  173 
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Rastlose  Liebe  €2 

Recensent    224 

Rechenschaf  t    96 

Reisezehrung    149 

Rettung    U 

Rlnaldo  163 

Ritter  Kurts  Brautfahrt Ill 

Rdmische  Elegieen  130-136 

Sage,  tun  wir  nicht  recht? 142 

Saget,  Steine,  mir  an 120 

Sag',  was  z&hlst  du? 142 

Sakontala 222 

Sarkophagen   und   Urnen 142 

Schadenfreude    20 

Schaf  ers  Klagelied 62 

Scheintod 22 

Schlllers  Rellquien  294 

Schreibt  er  in  Neski 268 

Schiller  macht  sich  der  Schw&nner 142 

Schweizeralpe  221 

Schweizerlied  100 

Schwer,  in  Waldes  Busch  und  Wuchse 212 

Seefahrt   171 

Sehnsucht  (Was  zieht  mir  das  Herz  so) 66 

Seid  doch  nicht  so  frech 142 

Selbstbetrug    16 

Sich  selbst  zu  loben 358 

Siebenschlafer    352 

Sie  haben  wegen  der  Trunkenheit 355 

Sie  kann  nicht  enden 153 

Sie  saugt  mit  Gier  verratrisches  Getranke 310 

Sizillanisches  Lied  99 

So  lasst.  mich  scheinen 195 

Soldatentrost  244 

Sorge 78 

Spiegel   der  Muse 217 

Sprich,  unter  welchem  Himmelszeichen 358 

Sprichwortlich    242 

Spruch,  Widerspruch   252 

Stiftungslied    82 

Stirbt  der  Fuchs 5 

Suleika  sprlcht   358 

Susse  Sorgen  181 

Symbolum    286 

Talismane 358 

Tischlied    87 
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Troet  in  Trftnen 64 

Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 73 

Ultimatum  297 

Umgekehrt    265 

Urn  Mitternacht  (ging  Ich) 282 

Um  Mitternacht,  wenn  die  Menschen  erst  schlaf  en 329 

Um  so  gemeiner  es  1st 142 

Unbegrenzt    358 

Und  so  neb'  ich  alte  Schatze 352 

Und  warum  sendet 358 

Ungleiche  Heirat    213 

Unschuld 31 

Urworte.    Orphisch    295 

Valet   322 

Vanitas,  vanitatum  vanitas 93 

Vermachtnis   291 

Vermachtnis  altpersischen  Glaubens 358 

Verschiedene  Empfindungen  an  einem  Platze 21 

Verschwiegenheit    287 

Vier  Gnaden  358 

Vom  Berge    57 

Vom  Hlmmel  sank 358 

Vor  Gericht 116 

Vorklage  2 

Wachstum    148 

Wahrer  Genuss    325 

Wanderlied    285 

Wandrer  and  Pftchterin 121 

Wandrers  NachUled   72,  73 

Wandrers  Sturmlied    170 

Warming  (Sonett)    156 

Warming  ( Wecke  den  Amor  nicht  auf ! ) 205 

Warum  treibt  aich  das  Volk 142 

Was  bedeutet  die  Bewegung 358 

Wechsel    43 

Wechsellied  zum  Tanze 15 

Weissagungen  des  Bakis 143 

Weltseele   289 

Wenn  du  am  breiten  Flusse  wohnst 311 

Wenn  du  mir  sagst 132 

Wer  kauft  LiebesgStter 22 

Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Tr&nen  ass 198,  352 

Wer  sich  der  Einsamkeit  ergibt 196 

West-ostlicher  Divan   358 
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Wiederfinden    

Wie  du  mir,  bo  ich  dir 

Wie  1st  heut  mir  doch  zu  Mute 

Wie  mit  innigstem  Behagen 
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Zahme  Xenien   224 
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Zigeunerlied 102 
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